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Winning the Farmer’s Good Will and Trade by Helpng Him 


In the prosperous little city of Boonville, Mo., the sun was shining 
brightly, and under its genial warmth the buds were bursting into leaves. 


distribution, so I drove down today, about 18 miles, to look them over. 
The outcome of the visit described may readily be guessed by any 


lumberman. The 
ineident illustrates 
how the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co. 
and Mr. Porter, the 
local manager, are 
building _ business. 


_ The company, late 


last winter, bought 
a run down yard, 
cleaned it up, 
painted the build- 
ings and fence 
white, put in a good 
stock and sent for 
Mr. Porter to take 
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We have been recognized by The State 
Board of Agriculture in this connection 
to the extent of being supplied with sev- 
eral volumes of their bulletins now avail- 
able, and assurance of more when they 
are ready. 
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toward that end 
was the installation 
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The Wise Men From the East 
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in expecting exceptional qualities 
in every detail when he orders 
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Flooring 


The trademark imprinted on the 
back of each piece is a GUAR- 
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Bringing the People of the Community to the Lumber Yard 


NYONE CAN RECOGNIZE a good idea after it has been 

put into effect and its value demonstrated. Hindsight, is 

much more common than foresight. The attribute commonly 
known as “vision” is extremely rare. A writer in the current 
issue of a popular magazine defines “vision” thus: “To see what 
others do not see; to see further than they see; to see before 
they see.” 

Any lumber retailer in any normally prosperous community, 
could have conceived and carried thru the idea of a codperative 
building show that would bring thousands of interested visitors 
to his yard, but as a matter of fact none has done so; or, at least, 
tone has approximated the degree of success recorded in the news 
story appearing on page 44 of this issue, describing the second 
annual spring building show held at Niles, Mich., last week. 

An editorial representative of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN attend- 
éd the show, mainly for the purpose of discovering the causes 
that underlay the success of the initial show, held a year ago, 
and that foreshadowed even greater success for this year’s effort. 
he secret may be told in very few words: Community team work 
and codperation, initiated and directed by a live lumber retailer. 
Here igs epitomized a doctrine that the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN has 





insistently preached for years. This newspaper has always held 
that it is the special province of the local lumberman to lead his com- 
munity in all matters pertaining to building, in which field he is, 
or should be, an expert authority. Most retailers, however, either 
thru innate modesty or for some less creditable reason, fail to 
take this initiative, and so lose the rewards that follow aggres- 
sive and intelligent action. 

In the particular instance under discussion the rewards were 
ample and immediate. The lumber concern sponsoring the show, 
altho already well known thruout its territory, was “put on the 
map” in a new and striking way. Altho Niles is a city of about 
ten thousand population, five thousand people, many of them 
potential home builders, visited the company’s plant, saw for 
themselves the ample stocks, kept clean and bright in modern 
sheds, and all the facilities for supplying their wants in the line 
of building materials. Hundreds of boys and girls—the lumber 
buyers and users of tomorrow—thronged the yard, and received 
a favorable impression that will remain with them. The publicity 
value of the event is almost beyond calculation. 

All of this was accomplished at very moderate cost to the 
sponsor, for the expense of the show was shared in equal propor- 
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tion by the twenty-five or more exhibitors, who included local 
dealers in home furnishings and accessories as well as out of town 
manufacturers of building materials. Moreover, each of these 
exhibitors received excellent returns on his investment, as evi- 
denced by the fact that those who participated last year were eager 
for space at this year’s show. 

The purpose of this editorial is not to pay compliments to those 
who planned and carried thru this important and useful community 
event, but to stimulate other retailers to similar endeavors in their 
own communities—not necessarily taking the form of a building 
show, but anything that will benefit the community and help the 
lumberman’s business. 


Should Regulate But Not Own Roads 


HE TRANSPORTATION SITUATION in the United States 
has reached a stage where the interests of the roads and of 
the public are one; the public must be served and the roads 

must be enabled to serve. Of late increased earnings and the force 
of private initiative have brought back to the roads something of 
the spirit of enterprise and accomplishment that are deemed typical- 
ly American. The railroads are making good under private owner- 
ship. On every hand are signs of improvement in equipment, expan- 
sion of facilities and betterments in service. 

Nothing in experience justifies further ventures in public owner- 
ship; but the growth of population and the more general distribution 
of commerce and industry thruout the United States require a kind 
of codrdination of transportation facilities that is possible only thru 
consolidation. This fact is recognized by the roads as well as by 
the public generally. A report of the committee on railroad con- 
solidation headed by a railroad man recommended such a con- 
solidation or series of consolidations to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at its meeting in New York this week. 


Advocates of public ownership can not be blind to the improve- 
ment in transportation that now is going forward, and as success 
under private ownership is the last thing they wish, they may be 
expected to renew their efforts in behalf of public ownership. Be- 
cause this is so, the national chamber adopted a resolution urg- 
ing its members and other civic bodies and the public generally 
to engage quickly in a united effort to restore the railroads to a 
sound and profitable position in the forefront of American business. 

Lumbermen have been among the first to codperate with the 
carriers whenever they have needed aid or defense, and the lumber 
industry today will be quick to recognize the urgent need of the 
kind of support that is suggested in the resolution referred to. 
Without adequate transportation the lumber industry can not 
prosper; and every step to improve transportation facilities ought 
to have the prompt support of every lumberman. A policy of rail- 
road improvement and expansion is immediately reflected in better- 
ment in the lumber industry, and ultimately all industry and the 
nation as a whole are benefited. In fact lumber and transportation 
both enter so intimately into the lives of every man, woman and 
child of the nation that the interests of the carriers and of the 
lumbermen are bound up together with the interests of the public. 
Hence, support of private ownership of the roads and improvement 
of transportation are as vital to lumbermen as to the carriers 
themselves. 








Opportunity to Lead in Standardization 


HENEVER MEN HAVE HAD COMMON ends to serve they 
have found organization necessary; but to be organized is 
not by any means always to be united. Differences of opinion 

regarding the precise end to be achieved and the exact means and 
methods of achieving it arise and only by concession and compromise 
can such unanimity be secured among members of an organization 
as to make effective effort possible. This is true in every kind of 
organization, but reluctance to recognize it and to show a spirit of 
give and take has made ineffective if it has not wrecked many a 
business and political organization. 


While lumbermen in all branches of the industry have been so 
long codperating as to be presumed to have learned by experience 
the principles on which organized effort must be ‘conducted, yet 
there are evidences occasionally that a new statement of these prin- 
ciples would be timely. Such a statement was made by Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in an address before the Society of American 
Foresters, as printed on page 37 of this paper. 

What Mr. Compton had to say about the principles of organization 
was only incidental to comment upon lumber standardization, and 
this, he said, “is a part only, altho a very large part, of a very 
fundamental undertaking to which I want to see the lumber industry 
deliberately commit itself; namely, a program of waste elimination, 


ROS Beir 
maximum service to the public, and scrupulous adherence in practie, 
to business standards readily agreed to in principle.” 


The relations of members of the lumber industry to one anothe, 
are hardly more important than the relations of the industry as, 
whole to the public; so that while lumbermen may organize 4 
promote the welfare of their industry they must constantly keep jr 
view the public welfare also. Organized effort properly conceive; 
and carried out, Mr. Compton said, will focus “the attention of th 
public upon the organized lumber industry itself as the agengy 
to which the consuming public may wisely look for its protection.” 
It seems to him, he said, “that this is an ultimate aim at which the 
effort of all organized industries may wisely be directed.” 


Thruout his address Mr. Compton both directly and by inference 
emphasized the principles of free government and he pointed to the 
opportunity that the standardization movement presents to the 
lumber industry to blaze the way for self-government in industry. 
The magnitude of the industry and its numerous contacts with 
individual citizens in all walks of life place lumbermen in a strategic 
position for performing a splendid service for the public as a whol 
and for industry in general. If, he said, to some the task seems toy 
great or the possibility of performance too remote, his answer js: 
“First, that if we do not do it, it will not be done; and second, that 
it must be done.” 


Building An Efficient Working Force 


OST EXECUTIVES RECOGNIZE in principle at least the 
M value of experienced and trained workers; they know that 
frequent changes in personnel increase production costs, 
detract from uniformity of product and increase friction thruout the 
channels of trade. As the methods, processes and policies of no 
two business concerns are identical training in one does not exactly 
fit the worker for efficient service with another. General efficiency, 
standardization of product and service, business prestige and good 
will are all promoted by an experienced and integrated working 
force, and this is more readily secured by promotion than by bring. 
ing in new employees. 

Some of the considerations involved in the building up of sucha 
force were discussed by W. T. Latham in an address before the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, as reported on page 54 of this 
paper. One point stressed by Mr. Latham is that the bringing in 
of outsiders for the superior positions discourages the ambitious 
among the subordinate workers. The effect of this practice upon 
the loyalty and morale of a working force can not fail to be 
injurious; and the least that can be said of it is that the executives 
ought to make a thoro canvass of present employees before consider- 
ing outside applicants. 


Another point brought out by this speaker was the fact that there 
are few apprentices or beginners in some kinds of work. He knew, 
he said, of hardly one boy or young man who is learning to inspect 
lumber; and he asked whether this is because lumbermen are not 
offering sufficient inducements to boys to learn the business. That 
salary and wages are not the only or even the chief inducements 
that may be offered by lumbermen was intimated by the speaker in 
his suggestion of the importance of sanitation in the camps as well 
as schools, churches and other means of satisfying the normal social 
needs of desirable workers. 


Of course it is necessary, as this speaker pointed out, that the 
executive shall be competent to judge of the character and ability 
of candidates for promotion and to select those most fitted for 
greater responsibilities. In fact, it has been pretty well demon- 
strated in late years that the best service that an executive can 
perform for his company and for his industry is in the direction 
of bettering the relations between employer and employee. The 
days of autocracy are past, and this is increasingly true of labor 
leaders as well as of employers. Enlightened labor leaders as well 
as employers of labor realize that the community of interest be- 
tween employer and employee, which long has been recognized in 
principle, must be established in fact. This does not mean worker 
management; but it does mean that methods must be found to settle 
controversies without strikes. The whole subject briefly discussed 
here is worthy of the best thought of the ablest minds, because the 
general welfare as well as the welfare of industry demands it. It is 
especially important at present because a labor shortage that is 
already felt will become even more disturbing to industrial peace 
as expansion gains in momentum. 








J UNIOR CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE are becoming effective agencies 
for initiating boys and young men into the mysteries of organized 
effort. They also afford opportunities for trades and industries to 


become acquainted with one another’s needs, a use that was demon- 


strated in an address 9n iumber by a lumberman last week before 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, Mo. 
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Most Efficient Small Sawmill 

One of our Arkansas customers wishes to know 
the name and location of the most efficiently oper- 
ated small or portable mill that we know of. 
Have you any information on this subject ?—IN- 
guiry No. 967. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a Mich- 
jgan manufacturer of sawmill equipment. Effi- 
ciency is a word that has been extensively used 
in modern industry, especially in recent years 
and, while everybody understands its meaning in 
a general way, yet, it is not easy to say in pre- 
cise language what constitutes efficiency. Saw- 
mills when compared with one another, whether 
they be large or small, would likely prove of 
varying efficiency. This inquiry is published 
with the hope that it will bring responses from 
readers with the names of small mills that they 
consider to be operating with unusual efficiency. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request. — EDITOR. | 


Users of Hemlock Bark Wanted 


Can you give me names of some firms that 
use hemlock tan bark ?—INQquiny No. 969. 

[It is assumed that the foregoing inquiry, 
which comes from Wisconsin, has reference to 
hemlock bark before it has been used for tan- 
ning. The inquirer has been given the names of 
a number of buyers of hemlock bark and the 
inquiry is published here for the benefit of others 
to whom the name of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied upon request.—EprrTor. | 


Wants Numbering Machine 

We are trying to obtain a numbering machine 
to operate with a chain for keeping count of the 
logs as they are fed into our mill. We trust you 
can give us information on this matter.—INQUIRY 
No. 968. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a lumber 
manufacturer of Wisconsin to whom the names 
of several manufacturers of numbering machines 
have been supplied. The inquiry is published 
with the hope that any readers who have infor- 
mation regarding a numbering machine to meet 
the requirements here mentioned may supply it. 
The name of the inquirer will be given upon 
request.— EDITOR. | 

Stipulations as to Time of Shipment 

Will you kindly interpret the following terms 
placed upon an order, and state whether or not 
the acceptance of an order carrying these notations 
binds the shipper, even tho his acknowledgment 
does not carry these memorandums: Immediate 
shipment; Shipment without fail by Jan. 25, 
1923; Shipment must be made by Jan. 25, 1923; 
If unable to ship by Jan. 25, 1923, please do not 
enter this order, but wire us immediately upon re- 
ceipt of same.—INQuIRY No. 936. 

{In our opinion the words immediate ship 
ment placed on an order would mean that ship- 
ment was to be made immediately upon receipt 
of the order provided a car was immediately 
available. However, there would necessarily be 
a little leeway owing to the uncertainty of car 
supply. The buyer could hardly expect that the 
seller would have a car on his loading track 
applicable to such an order. If, however, the 
seller had the material in the yard ready for 
shipment and began loading at the earliest 
possible time after a car was available, and the 
‘ar was available within a reasonable time, such 
4 procedure would come within the terms of the 
order. It seems to us that at best ‘‘immediate 
shipment’? is somewhat uncertain in terms. 

_ The other three conditions do not differ mate- 
tially one from another, except that the third 
requires notice. The second and the third con- 
ditions are identical so far as we can see. Pre- 
sumably on receipt of an order bearing those 
stipulations the shipper if he was unable to 
comply with them would immediately advise the 
buyer of that fact. In case of the last, however, 
the inference is that the seller is to hold the 
order, notify the buyer by wire of his inability 
to ship at the date specified and await further 


instructions. In the case of the second and third 
stipulations, however, the seller would appear to 
be justified in returning the order with an ex- 
planation of his inability to ship.—EbiTor. } 


Offers Walnut Logs for Sale 


We have a customer who has some walnut logs 
that he would like to dispose of. Can you give us 
the address of some parties who can use these ?— 
Inquiry No. 964. 

[This inquiry comes from an Iowa lumber 
concern. The names of a number of buyers of 
walnut logs have been supplied to the inquirer, 
whose name will be given to interested readers 
upon request.— EDITOR. ] 





Value of Oklahoma Hickory Stumpage 

One of our friends owns some hickory timber 
located in Oklahoma and he wishes to know what 
hickory stumpage is worth at the present time.— 
INQquIRY No. 965. 

[Conditions that generally affect hickory 
stumpage value are well explained in Wood- 
ward’s ‘‘ Valuation of American Timberlands’’ 
published in 1921, as follows: 

‘*Hickory is another species which is very 
valuable to a certain class of woodworkers, but 
which is often left to rot in the woods because 
of the difficulty of getting it to the user in the 
form which he demands. Hickory commanded 
an average stumpage price of $6.69 per thousand 
in 1900 in spite of the fact that it is the best 
handle and spoke material in the world. For 
the selected boards which they use the manu- 
facturers paid $50 per thousand but these had 
to be at least eight inches wide and free from 
red heartwood. The weight, hardness and high 
percentage of defect are responsible for decreas- 
ing the stumpage price of this valuable wood. 
All three factors mean a high cost of logging 
which is still further increased by the scattered 
way in which hickory occurs. Consequently it 
was seldom possible to log and mill hickory for 
less than $12 per thousand and even then not 
more than 50 percent of what would ordinarily 
be considered merchantable was put into lum- 
ber. Hence the largest stumpage price that can 
be expected for even accessible timber is $10 
per thousand and the average is under $5.’’ 

The foregoing inquiry and comment are pub- 
lished with the hope that they will come to the 
attention of readers who can give additional 
and more recent information regarding the value 
of hickory stumpage.—EDIToR. | 


Keeping Dampness from Millwork 

We are operating a small shop in connection 
with our yard, but find that we have trouble in 
keeping kiln dried lumber from drawing dampness 
in our warehouse and shrinking after the work is 
finished and gets in a heated house. What we 
would like to know is whether there is a way 
that we could build a warehouse to store kiln 
dried lumber and maple flooring that we could heat, 
so as to keep it from drawing dampness. We 
operate the shop with electric power so we would 
be unable to use steam.—INQuiRyY NO. 954. 

|The above inquiry comes from a Wisconsin 
retailer. Lumber takes on moisture from the 
air when the air is unusually damp and gives 
moisture off when the air is unusually dry. In 
other words, the moisture content of wood is not 
constant, but varies with that of the air. The 
first precaution that the inquirer should take is 
to purchase properly dried lumber and flooring. 
Even that if improperly handled will not give 
satisfactory results; but the only safe thing to 
do is to buy properly dried lumber in the first 
place. More and more retailers are utilizing 
space above offices for the storage of hardwood 
flooring, millwork and finish. The office must 
be heated and generally the excess heat is suf- 
ficient to keep the materials stored above the 
office in proper condition. This inquirer may 
solve his problem by building a second story 
on his office. Care should be taken that it is 
not heated too much.—EDITor. ] 


Would Buy Cypress Corner Blocks 


Will you please let us know where we can 
purchase some cypress corner blocks?—INQUIRY 
No. 966. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a New 
York lumber dealer to whom have been supplied 
the names of several millworking coneerns which 
may be able to supply his needs. The name of 
the inquirer will be supplied to interested readers 
upon request.—EbIToR. | 


“Regular Terms” of Sale 


Please advise us what is meant by regular terms, 
meaning that we have sold some lumber under a 
contract which calls for regular terms. Can you 
tell us what are known as regular terms, whether 
2 percent off in 10 days or 2 percent off in 15 days? 
Which are the more commonly used? We always 
bill our lumber at 2 percent in 10 days but the 
other party claims 2 percent off in 15 days.—In- 
Quirky No. 973. 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by a Wiscon- 
sin lumber concern. Probably there is no such 
definite term of sale as would be recognized in 
a court of law as an established custom if the 
controversy were to be settled in that way. Dif- 
ferences in terms and other conditions of sale 
give rise to so many controversies that numer- 
ous attempts have been made by lumber asso- 
ciations to agree upon uniform terms of sale 
and order blank. The difficulty in agreeing upon 
a uniform order blank arises from the fact that 
terms and conditions that suit the buyer do not 
always suit the seller and vice versa. It is a 
curious fact that while both buyers and sellers 
transact business in a very loose manner and 
on conditions that leave their respective rights 
uncertain, yet when they come to draw up a 
formal order each is inclined apparently to make 
all of his rights secure. Probably no uniform 
terms of sale and order blank will be adopted 
until both buyers and sellers are willing to make 
liberal concessions.—EDITOR. | 





The First Bevel Siding 


Can you tell me approximately when bevel siding 
was first used ?—INQuiry No. 957. 

[This inquiry comes from Illinois. Bevel sid- 
ing is really a development of the old New Eng- 
land clapboard. Clapboards were among the 
first products of this country when settlers came 
from Europe and, in fact, clapboards made up 
in whole or in part some of the earliest cargoes 
sent from the New to the Old World. However, 
clapboards were made in England prior to being 
manufactured in this country, and there are no 
definite data available as to when they were first 
produced. 

The first clapboards, of course, were sawn out 
by hand. Later, in the New England section, it 
became customary to select round clear bolts 
16 inches and up in diameter, and produce elap- 
boards from them by means of a saw cutting in 
radially. Later still the more modern bevel sid- 
ing was produced by splitting diagonally a 
board 1%-inches thick or 1l-inch thick. Investi- 
gation has failed to reveal exactly when this 
practice was started, but it appears to have be- 
come popular shortly after the first planing mill 
was erected. 

The first planing mill was patented in the 
United States in 1828. From that time the use 
of planers increased and gradually mills became 
common. A resawing machine patented by 
Crosby in 1842 was intended to produce bevel 
siding, and it did good work, but was slow in 
operation. Prior to Crosby’s invention, how- 
ever, saw tables were used in cutting bevel sid- 
ing; these tables being provided with bevel 
guides and with springs to hold the lumber up 
to the guides while it was fed to the saw by 
hand. It seems certain, therefore, that the first 
bevel siding was produced in a planing mill in 
the 1830’s.—EbITor. | 


MISSISSIPPI has more cottonwood than any 
other State. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 











Douglas Fir Conditions Outlined 

Strength and activity continue to feature the 
Douglas fir industry. The I. W. W. strike is 
fading and logging camps are practically all 
operating again without serious loss of output. 
The sawmills operated thruout the strike and 
their production remains above normal by ap- 
proximately 20 percent. There is no log surplus, 
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but most lumber mills have ample supplies for 
eurrent needs and look forward to uninterrupted 
activity. Bookings during the last week in 
April showed a big drop below output, but the 
fact remains that they were 7 percent above 
normal. Cargo mills continue to enjoy a heavy 
business, particularly with California and for- 
eign markets. Building in the southern State— 
in fact all along the Coast—shows no falling off 
and there is no expectation that it will for some 
considerable time. Trade with the Atlantic sea- 
board is rather dull, but has excellent prospects. 
Foreign markets yield a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of orders, as well as a large number of in- 
quiries. The aggregate of water business is 
therefore considerable, keeping cargo mills so 
busy that they have almost entirely deserted 
the eastern rail markets, leaving them for in- 
terior mills. A good deal of rail business is de- 
veloping as a result of better weather in con- 
suming territory and, tho it is not as heavy as 
could be expected at this time, distributers look 
for a steady improvement in this trade hence- 
forth. The reason for the present dullness of 
eastern trade is the heavy buying done by the 
city dealers during the winter and their conse- 
quent well stocked condition now. Country 
yards, which did little or no buying last winter, 
are now coming on the market on a larger scale. 
Rail offerings meanwhile are limited, owing to 
the continued heavy order files and broken stocks 
at the mills. It is easier to place orders than 
several weeks ago, but by no means easy, rejec- 
tions by mills being still a common occurrence. 
Prices hold firmly, such concessions as have been 
made here and there in order to move some sur- 
plus items having found no reflection in the 





general market. Transit cars as a whole are 
strong. They are not numerous, and such as 
are well loaded are quickly being picked up. 


In the Southern Hardwood Field 


Demand for southern hardwoods is still slow 
but, as both producing and stock conditions are 
decidedly unsatisfactory, the market has losi 
little if any of its strength. Practically all the 
important consuming industries are carrying 
heavy order files and are operating at a high 
rate, consuming a world of lumber. The reason 
for the present lull in the hardwood market may 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





not therefore be sought in decreased require- 
ments, but rather in the fact that in April, 
following the sudden clearing up of the trans- 
portation difficulties which for a time shut the 
mills off from their most important markets, 
consumers were swamped with deliveries. Now 
they want to cut their stocks down to gain space 
before committing themselves on a large scale 
again. This situation has found especial reflec- 
tion in the buying of green lumber. Dry mate- 
rial is in as heavy re- 


Features of Southern Pine Trade 


The comparative slowness of demand for 
southern pine from retail yards has had no gep. 
eral weakening effect on the market, due prj. 
‘marily to the heavily overbooked condition of 
the mills and their poor stocks. There is no 
great pressure for business on the part of the 
mills, and the number of transit cars afield js 
not above normal. Concessions are offered jp 
some instances to move items on which a mil] 
happens to be long, but such items are in the 
minority and the general price level is well 
maintained. Building is going ahead actively 
in most cities, and country trade is livening up 
so there is no disposition to regard the imme. 
diate future otherwise than optimistically. In. 
dustrial business holds up excellently, the mills 
having all the special cutting orders they can 
handle. Exporters are offering big premiums in 
order to secure acceptances of their orders, 
Further heavy rains have fallen in the South 
and logging is being conducted under difficulties, 
with the result that many mills are facing log 
shortage and possible shutdowns. Production 
meanwhile is maintained close to normal, the 
manufacturers finding this necessary in view 
of the fact that their order files still average four 
to five weeks of current output and stocks are 








quest as heretofore, and pow Sata 
is in no great supply - 


Automobile interests re- 90 — 
main prominent factors 92 — 
on the market for the —*" 


latter class of stock; de- 
mand for flooring grades 
is unabated, and rail- 
roads and agricultural 


implement makers are 
gradually _increas- 





ing their takings. Trade 
with the furniture indus- 
try is spotted but of 
great promise. These 
factories are working at 
capacity on heavy or- 
ders, and this season’s 
great building activity 
assures them of a good 
deal of business. Ex- 
ports are exceptionally 
well maintained. Mean- 
while, there is little pres- 
sure for new business by 
the mills. Production (YW 
conditions are again se 
rious, as further heavy 
rains have fallen in wide 
sections and it is almost 
impossible to get logs 
out of the woods. The 
surplus of logs, which 
some weeks ago enabled 
the mills to produce at 
capacity irrespective of 
logging conditions, has 
now been wiped out, and 
most manufacturers 
must now produce hand 
to mouth, or are shutting 
down altogether. Price 
concessions are reported 
now and: then, but these 
appear to be largely con- 
fined to red gum and 
FAS oak, which are suf- 
fering from the popu- 
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Production, shipments and bookings by southern pine and Douglas fir 
mills during the last four months. 
reports of 100 mills to Southern Pine Association and West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Thick solid line shows production, thin 
solid line bookings and thin broken line shipments. 
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utterly inadequate to meet any such increase in 
pusiness aS is expected shortly after retailers 
nave moved their present sizable stocks into con- 
sumption. 

North Carolina Pine Situation 


North Carolina pine manufacturers last weck 
reported an expanding demand, with a big vol- 
ume of inquiries. It is felt that trade, espe- 
dally with New England, would develop rapidly 
were it not for railroad transportation diffieul- 
ties. The embargo situation, however, is ex- 
pected to clear up soon. Building is active in 
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Movement of Douglas fir prices during the last 
four months, as reported from Seattle, Wash. 
Solid line indicates high price, broken line 


low price. A: 1x8- and 10-inch finish. B: 
lx4-inch No. 2g¢btr. s. g. flooring. C: 1x8- 


and 10-inch boards and shiplap. D: 2x4-ineh 
No. 1 dimension, S§E, 12 to 14 feet 





most of the cities and industrial communities of 
the East, and the mills are offered numerous 
orders for mixed ears, which they often must 
refuse on account of being oversold. The call 
for dressed lumber has not been so strong late- 
ly and planing mills say they are beginning to 

see light,’’ their recently overburdened order 
files being somewhat reduced. Roofers and 
framing are in big demand and bring attractive 
prices, The mills in North Carolina have en- 
joyed some good weather, which has stimulated 
logging and lumber output. Labor, however, 
18 Increasingly difficult to secure. 


Northern Softwoods and Hardwoods 


Fundamental conditions in the northern 
pine and hemlock markets have shown no 
change, the situation remaining distinctly favor- 
able to a healthy trade this season, and to con- 
Hnued strength. Retail demand in the North is 
excellent and reports from the East are encour- 
aging, Offerings of dry pine and hemlock are 
small, as a result of the poor stock conditions at 
the mills, and distributers say that some ad- 
vances in staple items would not surprise them. 
Northern hardwood manufacturers report a con- 
tinued heavy demand for their products, and 
that production, tho heavy, is barely keeping 
pace with orders and bookings. Stocks are un- 
improved, and obtaining dry hardwoods is prac- 
tically out of the question. As new stock reaches 
marketable condition it is being shipped out 
on old orders. 


Problems of Industrial Conservation of Forests 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—Speaking on 
lumber standardization, before the Society of 
American Foresters, at Washington, the evening 
of May 3, Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, said: 

I am sufficiently practical to hold to the thought 
that the spiritual and moral forces in industry are 
its greatest asset and, so far as the lumber indus- 
try at least is concerned, an asset which is indis- 
pensable to its progress and welfare. In this indus- 
try, aS much as in any other, it is to a large extent 
the commonplace principles of virtually universal 
acceptance which need incessant pounding, in order 
that these principles may in fact be translated 
into the everyday practice of those engaged in the 
industry. 

No doubt you, just as [ in a modest way, find 
that in your zeal you may have been sometimes 
unmindful of the practical necessity, in this kind 
of work, of keeping ahead of the advance guard to 
be sure, but not too far ahead of the rear guard. 
[ suppose your problem parallels ours in this re- 
spect that, by and large, we must try to get all of 
the industry at the same time working to the same 
end in the same direction and, as nearly as human 
differences will permit, at about the same rate of 
speed. Otherwise our organizations lose their co- 
hesiveness. This circumstance viewed in one way 
is an exasperation. Viewed in another way, it is 
the confirmation of all certain and lasting progress. 


Lumber Industry Constantly Raising Standards 


If we care more for the progress itself than we 
do for the comparative ease or difficulty by which 
the progress is accomplished, I am sure we can 
find considerable satisfaction in the evidence of a 
gradual lifting of the level of understanding and 
of moral purpose in a great industry which, broadly 
speaking, together with its directly affiliated indus- 
tries, represents 10 percent of the entire industrial 
endeavor of the United States. It is with that in 
mind that I have ventured this bit of comment and 
suggestion in the hope that it will contribute to 


your understanding of the problems which we 
should hold in common and, I trust, also to an 


understanding that patience with those who do not 
agree with us is perhaps as important as appre- 
ciation of those who do. In the brief period of 
about four years in this work, I have found myself 
in many circumstances in which I would have been 
hopeless without a sense of humor. To practice 
patience takes more courage than to preach it. 


Has Broad Program of Service to Public 


We are, as you know, particularly concerned in 
the successful consummation of the pending pro- 
gram of lumber standardization. I know it is 
fundamentally sound; that it is the most far 
reaching and constructive enterprise which the or- 
ganized lumber trade has ever undertaken; and 
that it will be to the advantage of every part of 
the lumber industry and to the lumber using public 
to put thru this program. It is a part only, altho 
a very large part, of a fundamental undertaking to 
which I want to see the lumber industry deliber- 
ately commit itself; namely, a program of waste 
elimination, economy in utilization, maximum of 
service to the public, and scrupulous adherence in 
practice to business standards readily agreed to in 
principle. 


Coérdinating Conservation and Reforestation 


Another phase of this general undertaking is in 
the broad plan for commercial exploitation of 
methods of saving the wood wastes in lumber 
operations from stump to consumer. In both of 
these undertakings the industry has, or will have, 
the complete support of the agencies of the public 
—the active help of the Forest Service and the De- 
partment of Commerce. I am certain, too, that 
it will have the support of all agencies and all 
persons who have suflicient knowledge of the facts 
to be able to interpret correctly the interest of 
the public in the policies and performance of the 
lumber industry. 

Again, there is the separate vital problem of 
reforestation; namely, the replacement of forests 


necessary for continuous use by industries and 
people. And in this direction sound and construe 
tive progress has been made, with increasing 


momentum, 

Thus we have the broad problems of industrial 
conservation of existing forests. This we are un- 
dertaking to accomplish thru the so called lumber 
standardization program; and by a codrdinate pro- 
gram of direct lumber and timber waste elimina- 
tion and byproducts utilization. In both of these 
the industry has, as it should have, the support 
of well informed public sentiment. Then reforesta- 
tion, or necessary replacement of existing forests 
as they are cut. 


‘ditions which are held to 


Fundamental Program Has Four Aims 

If the lumber industry can carry on and carry 
thru with a constructive fundamental program of 
this sort, it will have done at least four things: 

First: It will have established a sound and 
lasting basis for trade extension development. 

Second: It will have made possible the 
gradual reorganization of the lumber industry 
from stump to consumer on the basis of rela- 
tively lower costs, greater stability and regu- 
larity in industrial activity, with consequent 
tendency toward avoidance of extreme sea- 
sonal and periodic variations with consequent 
perplexities of irregular employment. 

Third: It will necessarily have brought 
the industry into more intelligent relation of 
understanding with the public. 

Fourth: It will have brought the producer 
and consumer of forest products into an or- 
ganized relationship for the furtherance of a 
common interest. In so doing it will have 
focused the attention of the public upon the 
organized lumber industry itself as the agency 
to which the consuming public may wisely look 
for its protection. 


Seeks to Serve Both Producer and Consumer 


It seems to me that this is an ultimate aim at 
which the effort of all organized industries may 
wisely be directed. We prize, and hold to be in- 
dispensable, the freedom of individual enterprise 
and self development. As a nation we aim to 
accompany that condition with an equality of 
opportunity to enjoy that freedom. Insofar as our 
economie system -based on these fundamentals has 
not in practice come up to the standard set up 
in principle, an increasing cross-section of the 
people is looking to the necessarily artificial hand 
of the Government to force—or rather, perhaps I 
should say, attempt to force—by legislative en- 
actment the immediate realization of certain con- 
be consistent with the 
fundamental ideals of our economic and social 
system. Thus in attempting by legislation to 
force individual freedom for economic self develop- 
ment, and to compel men to have an equality of 
opportunity, we would, by that very act, be grad- 
ually undermining the ideals which we seek to 
save. Much better that we have the substance, 
rather than the form, of equal economic oppor- 
tunity. If, therefore, the lumber industry by its 
organized and voluntary act can create a condition 
wherein the lumber using public will for its protec: 
tion and security, as lumber consumers, look not to 
the Government but to the organized industry it- 
self, will it not have accomplished the exact 
fundamental thing which industries generally are 
trying to find “short-cuts” to accomplish? 


Must Devise Methods That Win Approval 


Personally, I do not believe in the “short-cut’’ 
method, not because it is a “short-cut” but because 
in my judgment it will not accomplish its end. If 
the lumber industry desires public consideration 
and commendation, if it desires permanently its 
fair share of demand and use for its product, and 
if it desires the stability and regularity which 
would alone greatly reduce its costs, increase its 
profits as well as increase the convenience and 
decrease the cost to the consumer, the lumber 
industry, as I see it, will deliberately make up its 
mind to take direct hold of these fundamental 
problems by the “bag of the breeches,” and in seek- 
ing publie approval honestly and earnestly under- 
take to do that which the public would be war- 
ranted in approving. : 


Should Set Mark for Self Government in Industry 


Not only so, but if the lumber industry, which 
probably comes as close as any in America 
to being a “basic” industry, will do this in sub- 
stantial measure, and if suitable means can be 
found for inducing other basic industries to do the 
same thing, may it not be that we are undertaking 
a program which gives substantia! promise of pro- 
viding a definite and practical avenue to the real- 
ization of self government in industry? When you 
consider that the lumber and related industries 
comprise just about 10 percent of the total indus- 
trial endeavors of this nation, and that the con- 
sumers of the products of the industry include, in 
a broad way, practically all the, people in the 
United States, is there not some reason for us to 
hope that if we have courage, diligence and 
patience, we can contribute to a vast accomplish- 
ment in our own industry and perhaps, by setting 
up the marks, contribute to a greater accomplish- 
ment for industry generally? Others may say that 
this is too great an undertaking, and the pos- 
sibility of performance perhaps too remote. My 
answer is, first, that if we do not do it, it will 
not be done, and second, that it must be done. 
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Decrease in Orders, Cut and Shipments 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The lumber 

movement last week, due in part doubtless to 

fewer mills reporting thru regional softwood 
associations to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, showed a decrease of about 

25,000,000 feet in new orders, a drop of 32,000,- 

000 feet in shipments and a falling off of about 

26,000,000 feet in production. 

‘“Taken in connection with the fact that as 
compared with the same week last year new 
business again shows a decrease,’’ says the Na- 
tional association, ‘‘the question is raised in 
some quarters as to whether the so called build- 
ers’ and buyers’ strike against increasing labor 
costs has not temporarily checked the building 
movement. ’’ 

Telegraphic reports received today give the 
figures submitted by 379 mills last week, com- 
pared with revised figures of 414 mills for the 
preceding week. For the corresponding week 
last year 374 mills reported. 

Production last week totaled 247,520,444 feet, 
against 273,424,327 feet the week before, and 
211,065,169 feet the same week of 1922. Ship- 
ments last week were 237,083,181 feet, against 
269,166,618 feet the preceding week, and 229,- 
209,877 feet the corresponding week last year. 
Orders last week were 216,891,669 feet, against 
241,741,250 feet the week before, and 261,109,- 
175 feet last year. 

Reports from 127 Southern Pine Agsociation 
mills last week give production as 73,755,188 
feet, against 76,778,176 feet the preceding week, 
when 131 mills reported. Shipments last week 
were 76,540,576 feet, against 81,289,600 feet, 
while orders were 65,823,184 feet, against 73,- 
723,792 feet. 

The reported production of 132 West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association mills last week was 
99,564,187 feet, against 107,284,862 feet the 
week before, when 133 mills reported. Ship- 
ments last week were 99,366,705 feet, against 
112,730,695 feet, and orders were 92,845,938 
feet, against 94,449,450 feet. 

A comparison of the lumber movement so far 
this year with the corresponding period last 
year shows: Production—4,072,508,149 feet, 
against 3,256,969,723 feet; increase 815,538,426 
feet. Shipments—4,573,077,481 feet, against 
3,323,105,685 feet; increase 1,249,971,796 feet. 
Orders—4,756,186,458 feet, against 3,651,273,- 
567 feet; increase 1,104,912,891 feet. 

In consequence of the emphasis that has been 
placed on ample production and facilitated ship- 
ments, the National association says that ac- 
cumulated orders for 1923 to date are less than 
600,000,000 feet in excess of production and 
less than 200,000,000 feet more than shipments. 

The Southern Pine Association in its weekly 
telegraphic report dwells on the growing short- 
age of labor in many sections of the South, 
which is reported to be hindering lumber opera- 
tions. Favorable logging weather last week did 
not keep southern pine production from decreas- 
ing slightly, compared with the previous week. 
A number of mills are making a strong effort to 


eatch up with heavy order files. Out of seventy- 
nine mills reporting running time, fifty-three 
operated full time and five over time. Two were 
running double shifts. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires from Seattle that it is difficult to forecast 
the volume of lumber production in Oregon and 
Washington for the next few months. The 
woods strike of the I. W. W. for the uncondi- 
tional release ‘‘of all political and class war 
prisoners’’ is apparently over as a direct strike, 
‘“pbut I. W. W. headquarters in Chicago has 
issued orders to its members in the Pacific 
Northwest to go back to work and strike on the 
job. The order reads: 

“The idea of the strike on the job is for 
the entire crew, or as many of the crew as are 
organized to codperate, to do just as little 
work as they can possibly get by with. The 
technie of logging operations offers countless 
opportunities to delay work and to slow down 
the entire process of the lumber industry. If 
the boss discharges a crew it should be a 
simple matter to supply him with another 
I. W. W. crew who will repeat the process. 
if the morality of slowing down on the job 
troubles the ethical mind of the sensitive un- 
organized worker just tell him the truth, 
which is that if the worker was to draw a full 
day’s pay for only one hour’s work, the boss 
would even then be paying no more than one 
hour’s work was really worth. In the other 
seven hours’ work the worker produces wealth 
that becomes dividends to the banker, profits 
to the boss, and campaign funds and graft for 
the politician.” 

The West Coast association wire continues: 

The direct strike which has been on since April 25 
has quite seriously curtailed log supply and it 
remains to be seen what the new strike on the 
job will bring about. Production for reporting 
mills last week was 10 percent above normal, new 
business was 7 percent below production, ship- 
ments were 7 percent above new business; 31 
percent of all business taken during the week was 
for future water delivery. This amounted to 
28,598,468, of which 22,469,702 feet was for do- 
mestic cargo and the balance export business. New 
business for rail delivery amounted to 1,921 cars. 
Twenty-eight percent of last week’s lumber ship- 
ments moved by water, of which 17,126,110 feet 
was coastwise and intercoastal and the balance 
overseas. Rail shipments were 21,500 cars. Do- 
mestic cargo orders total 60,058,482 feet; unfilled 
export orders are 81,439,307 feet; unfilled rail 
trade orders are 8,685 cars. 


The California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association reports that the labor sup- 
ply is reapproaching normal, the car supply 
normal and the log supply ample, with weather 
fair and stocks low. The demand for lumber 
is reported to be well distributed. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion wires from Minneapolis that seven of its 
nine reporting mills are now in operation. 
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Addresses Junior Chamber of Commerce 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 7.—The extent of the 
lumber industry in St. Louis and its importance 
was visualized to the members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce by Julius Seidel, presi- 
dent of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., in an 
interesting address made to these young men 
at the Junior home, the old David R. Francis 





mansion, recently. A similar talk was made h 
Mr. Seidel before the students of the schoo] 
of engineering at Washington University about 
a year ago. 

So that the young men might get the proper 
inspiration, Mr. Seidel’s address was prefaced 
with stereopticon slides showing views of differ. 
ent forests of the country, interspersed with 
selections from the works of Douglas Malloch, 
Lumberman Poet, of the AMERICAN Lumpgr. 
MAN. Mr. Seidel also showed logging and say. 
mill scenes, and even the handling of lumba 
in the yards. 

Mr. Seidel also gave the result of a survey 
of the underlying industries which handle or use 
lumber as a crude product for manufacturing 
in St. Louis. A list of St. Louis manufacturing 
concerns who use lumber in all their work, in 
what might be termed the ‘‘fine art’’ end of 
the lumber using industries, was also given by 
Mr. Seidel. A vote of thanks was tendered Mr, 
Seidel following his address. 


A Comparison of Lumber Costs 


In view of the widespread propaganda con- 
veying the impression that the cost of new 
building construction is prohibitive on account 
of high retail prices of building materials, the 
board of directors of the National Retail Lum. 
ber Dealers’ Association recently arranged for 
a survey of retail lumber prices to be made and 
the results of this survey were compiled and 
included in a letter sent to the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. This survey shows that in so far as 
lumber is concerned, prices have not approached 
the peak point that was reached in 1920 and 
indicate that prices of lumber are not such as to 
make impossible a continuance of the great 
building program in progress all over the coun- 
try. The letter to the Tribune is as follows: 


In the Sunday, April 22, edition of the Tribune 
you ran an interview by Walter J. Greenebaum, of 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co., referring to 
present conditions with regard to the building con- 
struction situation. 

Statements such as Mr. Greenebaum’s with regard 
to building materials are distinctly erroneous as 
pertains to lumber prices at retail. Prominent 
men in other parts of the country have made 
statements similar to those of Mr. Greenebaum, 
and since it is a subject in which the public is s0 
greatly interested we hope you will see fit to give 
prominent publicity to information conveyed to 
you in this communication, so that the facts may 
be known. The Tribune has such a wide circula- 
tion in many States, both in metropolitan and 
rural districts, that an interview such as Mr. 
Greenebaum gave, if permitted to go unchallenged, 
is likely to be injurious not only to the retail lun- 
ber merchants, but also to thousands of people who 
need and want homes. 

This association has just completed a survey 
comparing the prices at which typical lumber bills 
for ordinary dwelling construction were actually 
sold in April, 1920, with the price at which retail 
lumber dealers would sell these same bills in April, 
1923, or at the present time. The comparison is 
based on April, 1920, for the reason that that 
month and year showed the peak of retail lumber 
prices rather than June, 1920, the month mentioned 
by Mr. Greenebaum. 

The results of our survey are as follows: 


SALE FIGURES ON TYPICAL LUMBER BILLS FOR ORDINARY DWELLING CONSTRUCTION, COMPARING APRIL, 1920, WITH APRIL, 1923 
A Survey Undertaken by National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago 


Comparative Estimates on House Bills 





Priceat Priceof Reduction Price at Priceof Reduction ; 
Board which sold same bill from Saving Board which sold same bill from Saving 
Lumber feet in in April, inApril, 1920 in Lumber feet in in April, inApril, 1926 in 
bill City—State bill 1920 19238 price dollars bill City—State bill 1920 1923 price dollars 
( 1) New Orleans, La.... 12,946 $1,087.11 $ 665.39 388.7% $ 421.72 (16) Detroit, Mich.....Not stated 3,150.75 2,159.77 31.4% 990.98 
( 2) New Orleans, La.... 28,269 2,134.04 1,371.09 35.7% 762.95 (17) Crown Point, Ind.Not stated 2,679.00 1,840.00 31.3% 839.00 
( 8) New Orleans, La.... 18,933 1,485.33 901.99 39.2% 583.34 (18) Davenport, lowa..Not stated 2,468.00 1,696.00 31.3% 772.004 
4) New Orleans, La.... 12,486 884.37 565.21 36.1% 319.16 _ 
of New Orleans, La.... 20,662 1,505.72 950.54 36.8% 555.18 *Five-room cottage. 
6) New Orleans, La.... 33,015 2,881.30 1,772.20 38.5% 1,109.10 y+Six-room and bath house, 22x26. 
f qT) Pittsburgh, Pa....Not stated 1,075.33 729.23 32.2% 346.11* ¢Five-room and bath bungalow, 32x45. 
8) St. Louis, Mo....Not stated 975.00 620.00 36.4% 355.00 Average saving on eighteen typical lumber bills for ordinary dwelling coD- 
f 9) Minneapolis, Minn.Not stated 1,520.00 1,181.00 25.6% 389.00 struction from twelve sections of the country, comparing April, 1920, with 
10) Chicago, Ill. .....Not stated 1,199.88 820.57 31.6% 379.31 April, 1923, 33.4 percent in favor of 1923. 1 
11) Toledo, Ohio ....... 18,598 1,917.38 1,269.79 33.7% 647.59 Note: All the above refer to ordinary dwellings as indicated in severa 
12) Cleveland, Ohio...Not stated 2,023.00 1.370.00 32.2% 653.007 instances in the column furthest to the right. 
13) Buffalo, N. Y.....Not stated 1,520.88 1,017.52 33.1% 503.36 It is evident from the above that as concerns lumber prices at retail, 
(14) Cincinnati, Ohio. .Not stated ,800.00 1,286.00 28.5% 514.00 prospective home builders have every reason to proceed with assurance an 
(15) Cincinnati, Ohio. .Not stated 690.00 81.00 30.3% 209.00 confidence. 
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fymous Old Wooden House for Sale 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIs., May 7.—The ‘‘ Brun- 
yp house,’’ the first frame house in the North- 
west, is ‘‘for sale cheap if taken at once.’’ It 
jn first-class condition, for in the day it was 








wilt there were no nails, and the beams and 
yerything were put together with wooden pegs 
nd they were pegged to stay. 

The house can be moved off safely because of 
ie pegs) In faet it once, nearly a hundred 
vars ago, took a journey of 3,000 miles. To 
ypy party who will buy it and take it away, the 
wner, Dan Strauman, will sell the house, 
gether with its famous history and hardly less 
famous pegs, for $700. No buyers have ap- 
yared as yet. If one does not come soon, the 
work of tearing down the building will begin, 
4s Mr. Strauman wants to put up a bungalow 
in the site. 

Outside of Fort Crawford and the Astor and 
Hudson Bay fur trading posts at Prairie du 
(hien, there is no other building in the historie 
wn more eloquent of the beginning of white 








gan’s occupation of the upper Mississippi Valley 
thn this ‘f Brunson house,’’ now threatened 
with destruction. 

The story of it harks back to 1836, when Rev. 
Alfred Brunson, a Methodist preacher in Penn- 
ylvania, fired with zeal to work among the 
Indians of the Northwest, applied for and ob- 
tained the post of presiding elder over a district 
extending from Rock Island to the Falls of St. 
Anthony. Prairie du Chien was then the outer- 
most post of civilization and became Rev. Brun- 
wn’s headquarters. From there he carried the 
gospel by canoe in summer and on horseback in 
winter up and down 


dignity as one of the most interesting ‘‘ things 
to see’’ along the main road from Prairie du 
Chien to Madison and Milwaukee. 


.° ° 

Investigate Northern Pine Records 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 8.—Two repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice, Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Harris, who recently made in- 
vestigations leading to the injunction proceed- 
ings against the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, visited the office of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association today. 

Their errand, as explained by them to W. 
A. Ellinger, secretary of the association, was 
to bring uptodate the information collected by 
the Federal Trade Commission the latter part of 
1919, They obtained copies of membership 
lists, constitution and bylaws, various reports 
and report forms, annual stock sheets, the 
1922 membership contract blank, and other 
material. They went thru files of correspond- 
ence, circulars and reports of meetings and 
copied production figures for 1917 to date. 

Particular attention was directed by the in- 
vestigators to the matter of codperating with 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association in respect to consolidating 
the three soft pine associations and standardiz- 
ing the sizes in the producing regions covered 
by them. Correspondence and telegrams relat- 
ing to this proposal were copied by Mr. Hughes. 

‘*This visit is simply in line with the gen- 
eral policy of the Department of Justice to 
investigate all trade associations,’’ said 'T. 
A. McCann, general manager of the Shevlin- 





the Mississippi along 
the shores of what are 
now Wisconsin, Iowa 
aud Minnesota. After 
sending a year at the 
post he decided to 
make Prairie du Chien 
his home, but with the 
high cost of building 
materials so many hun- 
dred miles from towns 
and cities, he wrote 
bak to his wife in 
Meadville, Pa., that he 
didn’t see how he 
could provide a house 
suitable for the fam- 
ily. 

Mrs. Brunson was 








equal to the oceasion, 
lowever, and went to 
work to have a house 
made in Pennsylvania which they might take 
with them. When the reverend reached Mead- 
ville in the winter of 1836, after a harrowing re- 
tun trip, he found, to his glad surprise, that his 
wife had the lumber for a house all cut and 
fitted, with every piece numbered, just like the 
modern ready-cut house. They set up the resi- 
dence in Meadville to try it out. The following 
June they took it apart and packed the pieces 
oa barge, together with their household goods 
and enough supplies to last a year. Then on the 
arest of a spring freshet they drifted and poled 
their way down French Creek to the Allegheny 
River. At Pittsburgh the barge was tied to a 
steamer and towed to St. Louis. There it was 
transferred to another steamer and _ brought 
north to Prairie du Chien. Besides Rev. Brun- 
son and his wife and their seven children, the 
party on board the barge comprised his sister 
and her family, a young missionary and two 
laborers, 

On reaching Prairie du Chien the house was 
set up near Fort Crawford and was home for 
the Brunson family for a long time. In re- 
cent years it has passed into other ownership, 
but has been used constantly as a residence. 
Almost no changes have been made in it. The 
stone fireplace, the gables held together with 
wooden swages, the handmade oak lath with 
heavy plaster, the dovetailed joists and the 
Pegged beams all are there. 

Since motor touring has come in vogue and 
travelers of the highways are on the lookout 
for curious sights, the old house has acquired 
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First frame house in the Northwest 


Carpenter & Clarke Co., here, and president of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
today, in commenting upon the investigation. 
‘‘The department is under the impression that 
lumber trade associations are responsible for 
the high level of prices; but lumbermen have 
tried—without resorting to price fixing agree- 
ments—to maintain a reasonable level of 


prices. ’’ 
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Prepares Folders for Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 8.—Helping the 
dealers to sell materials that go into the con- 
struction of small seasonable buildings, is the 
object of a series of snappy, attractive direct 
advertising folders prepared and distributed by 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

These folders cover private garages, summer 
homes, corn cribs, hog houses, small barns, im- 
plement sheds, granaries and chicken houses. A 
material list is sent each dealer who obtains 
a quantity of the folders, making it easy for 
him to figure the total cost of each building 
and quote the price to the prospect. Space is 
reserved on each folder for the name and address 
of the dealer and when mailed out it carries a 
sincere, personal message from the dealer to 
the prospect. Numerous sales have already been 
reported from this method of direct advertising. 

These folders were prepared by the architee- 
tural department of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association and are furnished to the deal- 
ers at a nominal cost. 


Flood Losses Exceed Early Estimates 


Baneoor, MrE., May 8.—Loss suffered by lum- 
ber and pulpwood interests thru the floods that 
swept northern New England and the Maritime 
Provinees last week will far exceed early esti- 
mates. Millions of feet of saw logs and pulpwood 
have been carried down the rivers or left stranded 
on meadows and fields by the receding freshets. 
The immense number of logs swept from broken 
booms down the St. John River into the Bay 
of Fundy is actually a menace to navigation. 
New Brunswick logging operators have in many 
instances suffered severe losses from the floods 
which will more than wipe out their entire 
winter’s profits. Some of the smaller loggers 
have lost practically all of their logs. 

Railroad traffic has now been resumed on 
most Maine lines. Some of the branches are 
still blocked by washouts. Thousands of logs 
are strewn over the State by the receding 
floods and more thousands have been earried to 
sea. Not much of this lumber ean be salvaged. 
Many dams have been earried away, causing 
serious damage. 

rnest Ladd, who lumbers at West Seboois 
and drives down Schoodic stream into the Mis- 
cataquis River, reports the loss of 2,000,000 
feet of logs. The American Realty Co.’s boom 
at Quechee River, Vt., went out early last week 
and 4,000 cords of pulpwood swept down river, 
tuking along everything on the way. An attempt 
to hold the runaway logs at Turners Falls, Mass., 
failed and nearly carried away the power com- 
pany’s dam across the Connecticut River there. 

Similar reports are coming from other lum- 
bering centers in northern New England, where 
the floods have been the most disastrous in 
many years. Deep snow left in the woods by a 
late spring and heavy rains caused the trouble. 


Crew Again Breaks 8-Hour Log Record 


MoNTESANO, WASH., May 5.—Schafer Bros. 
Logging Co. again broke all records Wednesday 
when one side of Camp 3 with Mike Savelich 
as foreman and seventeen men loaded sixty cars 
with a scaled footage of 661,146 feet, during 
an 8-hour period. This is an average of a car 
in every eight minutes. The average footage 
per car was 11,020 feet and per log 3,289 feet. 

The last previous record was held by the 
Stimson Logging Co. which loaded fifty cars 
with 362,000 feet one day last week. Prior to 
that this same side of Camp 3 held the record 
with forty-two cars and 362,000 feet in eight 
hours. There is a friendly rivalry between the 
two companies in this matter of a record day’s 
work, and when the Camp 3 crew heard of the 
recent Stimson record they decided to establish 
a record that would hold for a while. 

The members of the crew besides the foreman 
are: Louis Poppas, George Radovich, Chester 
Valley, W. M. Steen, B. Dillon, Bob Gray, Clyde 
Brown, Mike Saris, Pete Zolatoff, Pete Gugich, 
V. Rastrop, M. Bobich, J. G. Stanley, Tom 
Pinis, C. E. Delaney, M. Yovanovich and Tom 
Verry, and their record was accomplished thru 
the use of the famous Willamette yarding and 
loading unit. 

The entire input of the six sides operated by 
Schaefer Bros. was on Wednesday 120 cars and 
1,141,146 feet. This is the largest day in the 
history of the company. 

e e e e e 
Building Sawmill in Georgia 

Lupowict, Ga., May 7.—The Douville Lumber 
Co., with Calvin W. Garner, formerly domestic 
sales manager for Hunter, Benn & Co., of Mo- 
bile, Ala., as general manager, is building the 
first of two 20,000-foot capacity sawmills at 
Ludowici for the purpose of manufacturing oak, 
pine and cypress lumber. Progress is rapid. 

Ludowici is favorably located for coastwise 
shipment as it enjoys a low rate to Savannah 
where connection is made with steamship lines 
for Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. Mr. 
Garner can deliver by lighter to Brunswick, Ga. 

Mr. Garner enjoys acquaintance with the con- 
suming and wholesale trade by reason of his ex- 
perience while in the service of the Mobile- 
Gulfport Lumber Co. and Hunter, Benn & Co. 
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Senate Forestry Committee Studies Lake States Problems— 
Appear at Hearings Held in Various Centers 


Lumbermen 


Bay City, Micu., May 8.—A meeting of tim- 
ber owners in the Lower Peninsula of Michi- 
gan was held here on May 7 in anticipation of 
the meeting with the special committee from 
the United States Senate which is investigating 
the reforestation of ecut-over lands thruout the 
country. This meeting was called to discuss 
the problems concerning this great question and 
to formulate a definite plan to submit to the 
committee for its consideration. The conser- 
vation commission of Michigan was invited to 
meet with the lumbermen in their deliberations 
in order that their plans might be thoroly under- 
stood and the full value of their experience 
assist in presenting the conditions intelligently. 
The following representatives of the industry 
were present: 

R. Hanson, Grayling, Mich. ; F. O. Barden, Boyne 
City, Mich.; J. TI’. Wylie, Saginaw, Mich.; R. S. 
Richardson, Alpena, Mich.; EF. C. Burden, Detroit, 
Mich.; O. S. Hawes, Detroit, Mich.; W. L. Saun- 
ders, Cadillac, Mich.; J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich. ; 
Jobn Yuill, Vanderbilt, Mich.; C. L. Lansbury, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
W. N. Wrape, Bay City, Mich.; John C, Ross, Bay 
City, Mich.; N. R. Wentworth, Bay City, Mich. ; 
John L. Bergstrom, Bay City, Mich.; J. K. Dewey, 
say City, Mich.; B. P. Whedon, Bay City, Mich. 

Others in attendance were the following: John 
saird, State director of conservation; William H. 
Wallace, chairman; George N. Millen, member; 
T. KF. Marston, member; Herman Lunden, member ; 
Albert Stoll, jr., secretary, Michigan Conservation 
Commission ; Marcus Schaaf, State forester; Junius 
KX. Beals, regent, University of Michigan; P. S. 
Lovejoy; E. P. Allen, National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association. 

W. N. Wrape, of Bay City, was chosen to act 
as chairman and J. C. Knox as secretary of the 
meeting. 

The chairman called upon Mr. Allen, who has 
attended other meetings of the Senate com- 
mittee with lumbermen in various sections of 
the country, to explain the questions in which 
the committee is principally interested in order 
that those present might have a clearer under- 
standing of the subject. Mr. Allen assured those 
present that this committee is not an inquisi- 
torial body but is seeking information relating 
to the problems of reforestation in each section 
that it visits and to ascertain what had been 
accomplished in the past or the future policy 
contemplated. He stated the main points for 
discussion in which the committee would be 
interested are: Modification of general prop- 
erty tax system relating to cut-over lands; fire 
protection, slash piling and burning; the ex- 
tension of public forests, State and national. 
He emphasized the importance of giving the 
committee a definite idea of the attitude of 
timber owners pertaining to reforestation. 

Mr. Lovejoy was then asked to state the re- 
sults of his investigation on the subject thruout 
the country. It is his opinion that Michigan 
has accomplished greater results and has a 
more definite and concrete plan of action than 
any other section with which he is-familiar. 

He stated that, as a rule, the State author- 
ities are ignorant on the subject and negligent 
of the pursuit of the real necessities for properly 
outlining a definite plan of action or are con- 
trolled by political influences that interfere with 
an honest administration of their duties. The 
lack of action in sections where the burden of 
cut-over lands has become a menace to growth 
and prosperity is appalling and Michigan is in 
most satisfactory position in this respect, com- 
pared to some localities. This refers to both 
the timber and agricultural resources of these 
sections. 

Mr. Hanson, one of the oldest timber opera- 
tors in the State and a large holder of cut-over 
Jand, was then called upon and gave a very 
interesting talk on his experiences in refor- 
esting. He stated that the uncultivated repro- 
duction on his lands was over 50 percent and 
that this timber matured sufficiently in thirty- 
five to forty years to harvest, altho he did not 
consider it could be cut profitably in that time. 

A general discussion was then indulged in 
during the remainder of the meeting and it 
was the consensus that the Lunden bill, re- 


cently passed by the legislature, is very bene- 
ficial for the promotion of reforestation under 
private ownership and that the next essential 
step is to secure legislation that will provide 
Federal aid in some form to assist the State 
in carrying out the provisions of this act and 
furnish adequate fire protection. The fire men- 
ace is generally conceded to be the most serious 
feature to be contended with and no individual 
or corporation could be induced to operate under 
this law without definite assurance of ample 
fire protection. 

It was announced that Congress had recently 
passed a law providing for the establishment 
of forest experiment stations in various sections 
of the country and a resolution ‘was passed to 
appeal to the proper authorities for securing < 
station in Michigan. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 


MEET WITH SENATE COMMITTEE 

The Senate forestry committee met here May 8 
with timber owners from various parts of the 
State to discuss the problems and receive sug- 
gestions concerning this subject. The members 





W. L. SAUNDERS, CADILLAC, MICH.; 
Who Favors Government Aid in Reforestation 


of this committee are Senators MeNary of Ore- 
gon, chairman, Fletcher of Florida, Harrison of 
Mississippi and Couzens of Michigan. 

Albert Stoll, jr., secretary of the Michigan 
Conservation Commission, was called upon to 
give a resume of the activities this body. 
He stated that there was at present 635,000 
acres of land held by the State of which 360,000 
is under cultivation and 275,000 held for forest 
reserve. The State has now had reforested and 
maintains 13,000 acres. About 40,000 acres 
was returned to the State for delinquent taxes 
last year of ‘which 60 percent was agricultural 
lands. He stated that the State provided about 
1% cents an acre each year for fire protection 
which was wholly inadequate. Twenty-seven 
thousand two hundred and forty-two acres in the 
lower peninsula and 7,383 in the upper peninsula 
were burned over last year and this could be 
reduced materially with the proper protection. 

P. 8S. Lovejoy stated that the present taxes 
on land held under private ownership are from 
5 to 50 cents an acre while the State only 
allowed 5 cents an acre to counties and town- 
ships on lands turned back to the State. 

Mr. Lunden assured the committee that no 
individual could afford to practice reforestation 
on a basis of the present taxes and under the 
provisions of his act reforestation would be 
encouraged and would be profitable. 

R. Hanson did not concur in this opinion and 
deemed it essential that the Federal Government 


should buy the lands and conduct reforestation, 
He stated that his experience convinced hin 
that it would cost $240,000 to carry 640 acres to 
maturity and he is willing to dispose of his lanjs 
on a basis of $2 to $5 an acre. 

Mr. Barden felt that the Lunden bill would 
encourage reforestation under private ownership, 
provided Federal aid could be secured for fire 
protection. He stated that the Michigan Hard. 
wood Manufacturers’ Association maintained 
fire protection from 1912 to 1920 before the 
State assumed control and the members were 
assessed 4 cents an acre. His company jg 
holding land for reforestation but its taxes are 
from 30 to 70 cents an acre on eut-over lands, 
which is prohibitive but is relieved by the Lunden 
bill. 

C. A. Bigelow stated that eighteen years ago 
his company had set aside 5,000 acres for re. 
foresting as an experiment and furnished fire 
protection. 
cessful and with the Lunden bill in effect wil! 
practice reforestation on a large scale provided 
ample fire protection is assured. It is his opinion 
that 90 percent of the problem of successful 
reforestation is adequate fire protection, 

Mr. Baird, director of conservation, stated 
that the present provision by the State for fire 
protection was $225,000 and it is his opinion 
that at least twice that amount is necessary, 


Mr. Schaaf, State forester, stated that at 
least $600,000 should be provided. The State 
has now about 13,000 acres replanted and it 
is his opinion that at least ninety years would 
be required to reforest all the lands under State 
control at the rate now planted. The average 
cost of reseeding the State’s plantations is 
$5.50 an acre, allowing about 1,750 trees to 
the acre, 2 to 3 years old when planted. 


The general opinion as expressed by those 
present was decidedly for increased fire protec- 
tion and the opinion prevailed that the Senate 
committee was particularly impressed with this 
phase of the situation. It was evident from 
their questions and expressions that the Federal 
Government appreciates the necessity of some 
action on its part to aid the State and land 
owners in some substantial way to encourage re- 
forestation; and the results of its investiga- 
tion will determine the most feasible and practi- 
cal way to give this assistance. 


All Day Hearing at Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 9.—With prac- 
tically every witness concurring in the pro- 
nouncement that only the United States Gov- 
ernment could carry out a_ satisfactory 
program of reforestation, the Senate forestry 
committee closed its all day hearing at the 
Hotel Pantlind here late this afternoon. 


Suggesting a practical method of bringing 
about results, John W. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was not only one 
of the prime movers in securing witnesses and 
making the hearing a success but was consid- 
ered one of the leading witnesses. 

‘‘T feel that we ought to begin with 
1,000,000 acres,’’ said Mr. Blodgett. ‘‘By 
purchase of the land thru the issuance of 
long time bonds, running fifty years or more, 
the Government can undertake the task. The 
present generation should not be called upon 
to pay for those things which will benefit 
future generations. If the present generation 
pays the interest on the bonds that is about 
all you can expect it to do. Such initiative 
on the part of the Federal Government would 
have a wonderfully inspiring effect on refores- 
tation in Michigan by individuals.’’ 

Mr. Blodgett said that he was preparing @ 
more concise statement which comprised 4 
plan of action for the entire country includ- 
ing the Texas panhandle and the Pacific 
coast, which he would present to the com- 
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asc 
mittee in detail at a future hearing on the 
Joast. 

cphilip H. Schnorbach, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Filer Fiber Co., Filer 
City, Mich., appealed for Federal initiative 
in the matter of Michigan reforestation. He 
declared that reforestation by individuals and 
corporations would fail because, like all lum- 
permen, they look to the immediate profit and 
can not see dividends so far ahead. 

W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich., for 
forty years a lumberman, introduced by Mr. 
Blodgett as one of the chief ‘‘devastators’’ 
of timber in Michigan, divided the efforts into 
two groups. For the barren lands cleaned of 
second growth by fire there is little hope ex- 
cept by Government aid in reforestation, he 
said. On the other hand the cut-over lands 
which were now producing second growth 
however small would receive proper atten- 
tion from owners if the tax burden was re- 
moved and proper fire protection given. 

The recently enacted Michigan law placing 
a flat tax of 5 cents an acre on tracts en- 
tered as timber lands and providing for addi- 
tional payment when the timber is marketed 
was frequently brought up during the inquiry. 


Pulpwood Operator Testifies 


In the testimony of E. F. Wilson, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., pulpwood operator, an attempt 
was made by Chief Forester Greeley to show 
that high pulpwood prices were a menace to 
undeveloped second growth. Mr. Wilson ad- 
mitted that he used balsam, tamarack and 
hemlock down to three inches in diameter, as 
well as jack pine and many other softwoods 
in like proportion. 

‘“‘Isn’t it true that pulpwood prices are 
high?’’ asked Col. Greeley. 

‘‘Comparatively so and they will probably 
go higher.’’ 

‘‘Tsn’t the demand very good and isn’t it 
evident that this demand will increase?’”’ 

‘‘T think that it is quite evident.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t it true then, that this demand, 
coupled with the fact that you can utilize 
such small timber, precludes efforts on the 
part of many owners to let their second 
growth timber develop?’’ 

“It certainly has such a tendency.’’ 

Senator McNary read a letter from Lady- 
smith, Wis., in which a timber owner com- 





JOHN W. BLODGETT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Who Advocated Bond Issue to Buy Forest Lands 


Plained that the fact that buyers would not 
take 2-foot pulpwood lengths was causing con- 
siderable waste. 

Mr. Wilson insisted that he could market 
2-foot lengths, but for convenience and effi- 
cient handling in the woods, 4-foot bolts were 
the standard minimum. 


Testimony of Grand Rapids Banker 


In the testimony of Charles W. Garfield, 
Grand Rapids banker, and well known as a 


practical forester, Senator McNary brought 
out that the reforestation projects by indi- 
viduals did not of necessity await maturity to 
obtain a profit. 

‘*As your reforestation project develops, 
its market value increases the same as a 
pecan grove,’’ said he. ‘‘Is it not true that 
at the end of half of the maturing time, for 
instance, it has a certain value based on its 
approach to marketable time and that it 
could be bought and sold on this basis?’’ 

‘‘That is a new phase of the situation to 
which I have given little thought, yet it is 
feasible,’’ said Mr. Garfield. 


Views of Furniture Association Executive 


Admitting that most of the furniture grades 
of hardwoods and other lumber used by them 
came from the South, George G. Whitworth, 
of Grand Rapids, president of the National 
Alliance of Furniture Manufacturers, said 
there was little to be gained by furniture 
manufacturers by reforestation in the North. 

‘‘We use chiefly walnut, mahogany and 
gum,’’ he said, speaking for his own fac- 
tories. ‘*‘We would like to see birch and 
black walnut developed in the North. Of 
course softwoods as a base for veneers are 
needed in quantities and we should like to see 
efforts made along these lines.’’ 

On questioning by Col. Greeley, Mr. Whit- 
worth admitted that timber for crating could 
in time be successfully produced in Michi- 
gan. Asked by Senator Pat Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi if in view of the fact that most of 
the timber used was brought from the South, 
it would not pay to move Grand Rapids fac- 
tories nearer the source of supply, Mr. Whit- 
worth shot back: 

‘*No sir, the labor element is more impor- 
tant to us than the timber supply. We can 
always ship in the timber we need, but we 
ean not successfully import skilled labor of 
the caliber which we need.’’ 


Maple Stock User Favors Reforestation 


H. Monroe Taliaferro, local manager of the 
American Seating Co., large user of maple 
stock, told the committee that the available 
supply in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan 
was nearly exhausted. They were turning to 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin, he said, 
and would welcome steps toward reforesta- 
tion which would help the future supply even 
if it were not available for this generation. 

R. E. Watson, consulting forester of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis.; Fred- 
erick Wheeler, of Williamsburg, Mich., who 
has made unsuccessful experiments with 
Scotch pine; Prof. Filibert Roth, head of the 
forestry department of the University of 
Michigan; Harold Titus, Traverse City, noted 
author; Albert Stoll, secretary of the Michi- 
gan conservation commission, and P. S. Love- 
joy, former forestry expert for the Curtis 
Publishing Co., were other speakers. 


Holds Hearing in Chicago 


The senate committee to investigate problems 
relating to reforestation held a hearing in Chi- 
eago, at the Union League Club, on Thursday of 
this week, Senator Charles L. McNary, of Ore- 
gon, presiding. Other members of the committee 
present were Senators Pat Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi; Dunean U. Fletcher, of Florida; and 
James Couzens, of Michigan. Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, chief of the Forest Service also was present. 

The first witness called was W. L. Hall, of 
the timber department of Baker Fentress & Co., 
timber investments, Chicago. Mr. Hall said that 
the perpetuation of the country’s timber sup- 
ply is a bigger proposition than the building of 
the Panama Canal, and comparable in a measure 
with the road construction problem tho even 
more important. He outlined five points which 
in his opinion should be taken into consid- 
eration in the formulation of a national for- 
est policy. 

‘All legislation,’’ said Mr. Hall, ‘‘should 
so far as possible be based on the principle of 
codperation between the Federal government, 
the States, and the timber land owners in work- 
ing out a plan that will solve the problem.’’ He 
expressed the opinion that legislation should be 
of a general and flexible character, leaving de- 


tails to be determined by regulations based on 
the principle of codperation, as the various in- 
terests of the country are far too diverse to 
permit uniform regulations covering all. He 
considered forest protection of paramount im- 
portance, including protection against insect 
pests and tree diseases as well as against fire 
and all other destroying agencies. Next in im- 
portance he would ‘place a fair plan of taxation, 
which he deemed a matter for the individual 
States to work out. He favored taxing timber 
land and timber separately, assessing a small 





W. iL. 
Who Suggested Five Essential Points 


HALL, CHICAGO; 


annual tax on the land, and a yield or severance 
tax when the timber is cut. He further said 
that any legislation adopted should provide for 
actual reforestation by the planting of trees. 


The next witness was W. B. Swift, of Chicago, 
representing the International Harvester Co. 
Mr. Swift said that his concern, which is among 
the largest consumers of lumber in the country, 
using about 225 million feet in a normal year, 
had in recent years effected a very material 
saving of lumber by having its stock cut to pat- 
terns instead of using the ordinary stock sizes. 
His testimony was mainly along the line of closer 
utilization of wood and prevention of waste. 

W. B. Baker, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Association of Wood Using Industries, testified 
briefly to the effect that the wood using indus- 
tries are devoting a great deal of attention and 
study to the closer utilization of wood. 

C. H. Worcester, of C. H. Worcester Co., Chi- 
cago, described the condition of the cut-over 
lands of northern Michigan from the standpoint 
of their utility for reforestation and for agri- 
culture, and also told of the effect of fires upon 
new growth. He spoke of the growing of tim- 
ber as a ‘‘one hundred year proposition’’ and 
therefore one for the Government to handle 
rather than for private investors. 


Tree Planting and Selective Cutting 


That the complexities of modern civilization, 
and especially the widespread use of the auto- 
mobile, have tremendously increased the fire 
hazard, and that Federal aid for fire protection 
has not kept pace with the increased need, 
were two of the points made by G. M. Seaman, 
president Seaman Paper Co., Chicago. He also 
advocated the planting of trees on farms and 
along public highways. The latter, he said, 
would not only serve esthetic purposes but 
would inerease the country’s wood supply, as 
they could be cut at maturity and could be 
replaced by others. 

Next to present his views was R. Van Meter, 
of Chicago, representing the Joyce-Watkins Co. 
and the Wyoming Tie & Timber Co. Mr. Van 
Meter strongly advocated selective cutting as 
recommended by the Forest Service, saying that 
his experience in the tie producing business had 
amply demonstrated its feasibility. He admit- 
ted, hewever, that selective cutting added 15 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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Pittsburgh Retailers Play Star Part in Staging Building Show— 
Full Sized House Attracts Crowd—Folder Carries Lumber’s Story 


Along back in March, when this depart- 
ment was in Pittsburgh attending the cere- 
monies that united the National and the 
American wholesalers into the new National- 
American outfit, the city was holding a big 
building show. Of course we wanted to at- 
tend, so we chartered a taxi to haul us out 
to the Motor Square Garden. The day was 
rainy, and the streets were black and wet 
and as full of skids as the old soak on the 
New Year’s water wagon. The driver had 
a suicidal gleam in his eye, and we took the 
winding drive that skirts the river bluffs at 
no easy pace. We passed everything on four 
wheels on the highway. Looking back I saw 


Pittsburgh lumber retailers did more than 
any other group to make it such. In fact 
without them it would hardly have been a 
building show at all. There were multitudes 
of booths displaying articles useful in house- 
holds. We noticed dictionaries, for instance, 
and of course washing machines, and we 
saw furniture and interior decorations with- 
out end. But these, and other things even 
less closely related to the actual matter of 
building, are and can be only camp followers 
at a building show. They are important, 
and prospects ought to be allowed the privi- 
lege of seeing them when they are consider- 
ing the big job of building. But the point is 


a motorcycle hauling us in, and I felt a realthat these things must wait upon the actual 


sense of relief at the 
prospect of arrest. 
Anything to stop us 
before we slid and 
ruined that entire 
corner of the city 
would have been wel- 
come to me. But 
the cycle roared past 
us without stopping; 
and with a _pace- 
maker in front my 
driver was inspired 
to still greater ef- 
forts. We did the 
last two blocks side- 
wise and pulled up at 
the entrance with a 
bang. I submit that 
such an_ introduc- 
tion would make the 
most careless person 
think appreciative 
thoughts of home. 
It might be good 
preparatory adver- 
tising, if one could 
be certain of avoid- 
ing actual casualties, 
to hire a demon 
driver to throw a 
large motor scare 
into each prospect 
just before you start to sell him the idea of 
home ownership. They say the automobile 
salesman is the only really hard competitor 
the lumberman has, and this would be one 
way to get him in bad. 


Autos Given Opportunity at Show 


But evidently the Pittsburghers don’t 
think so; or if they do think so they like to 
have their competitor under direct observa- 
tion, for several automobile concerns had 
space in the building show. They had 
machines on the floor and were busy little 
merchants in getting hold of prospects. It 
seemed a bit odd, but perhaps it was a wise 
and reasonable move; for a majority of 
home owners, I suppose, are car owners, and 
the idea of beating an alien line by excluding 
it from sales opportunities seems to be 
breaking down. The real way to beat a com- 
petitor, so the wise ones say, is to outsell him 
in a fair field. 

It was a great show all around; and the 


construction of the house.before they have a 
reason for being. 


Retailers Built Complete Home 


Well, the Pittsburgh retailers built the 
house. The names of forty-six retail firms 
were listed on the folder given out, and pre- 
sumably all of them helped in putting on this 
display. They selected a plan for a 6-room 
house, designed by the American Institute of 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, and 
they built the house, full size, in the center 
of the big hall. Decorators, paint concerns, 
hardware men, electricians and other con- 
cerns engaged in the various parts of house 
construction and finishing shared in the job. 
A landscape architect laid out a lawn and 
garden with fences and hedges. So when 
the visitors arrived they found a lovely little 
house completely built, decorated and fur- 
nished, standing in beautiful grounds, look- 
ing just as it would in any of the residence 
suburbs of Pittsburgh. 





Model ‘‘ Woodbilt’’ house, erected full size by the, retail lumber dealers of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
vicinity, and exhibited at the Building Show and Own-a-Home Exposition which opened in 
that city on March 14 


Visitors did arrive by thousands, and it js 
a safe guess that, whatever else they may 
have missed, they did not miss this display, 
It was too big and complete and too down. 
right good looking to be missed. It stood in 
the middle like the Earl’s castle, and the 
rest of the booths clustered around the edges 
like the huts of retainers. People went there 
first, and it was interesting and instructive 
to notice how carefully they studied those 
details in which they were especially inter. 
ested. You could pick out the persons who 
were getting ready to do things to their 
lawns. They studied the massing of the 
shrubbery, the lay-out of the walks, the 
proportions of the paths as compared 
with the size of the 
lot, the design of the 
picket fences, the 
effect of hedges and 
flower beds and 
foundation planting. 
They were getting 
an actual demonstra- 
tion of possibilities, 
and they could look 
at the completed pic- 
ture spread out in 
full size before them. 
As we hung around 
and listened, we 
could hear various 
persons who evi- 
dently were already 
home owners decid- 
ing that they cer- 
tainly must do some. 
thing to the lawn; 
and wouldn’t a little 
formal design and 
some sereening 
shrubbery do won- 
ders to the back 
yard! 

What was true of 
the lawn was equally 
true of the house. 
Those ladies who 
were planning to re- 
decorate—and: what lady is not ?—studied 
the color schemes and the hangings with the 
detailed care of experts. They discussed the 
massing of furniture, the effect of wall deco- 
rations on the apparent size of the rooms, 
the relation of wall values to floor values in 
terms of color, and so on. 





Desirability of Home Owning 


Now, the upshot of all this interest was 
to emphasize to all the visitors, home owners 
and prospects alike, the real desirability of 
having and improving a home. The discus- 
sions of the owners were, I should judge, 
very potent in influencing the non-owners, 
who could not avoid overhearing them. The 
wisdom of having the designing, and the 
execution of the designs, done by experts 
was at once apparent. The display was 
right. Its total effect impressed those people 
not especially instructed in such things, and 
it also impressed those who were. The first 
group could see that the effect was good, and 
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was inspired to find out if a similar effect 
could be produced on their own premises. 
The second group was alive with curiosity 
to see just how it had been done. So both 
groups looked with all their eyes, and that 
means a crop of customers. 


Full Size House Makes Impression 


Not every group of retailers can put on 
such a show, of course, for building a com- 
plete house is a pretty expensive business. 
It isn’t always possible to get forty-six re- 
tailers in on such a scheme. But the time 
we spent in looking around at the Pittsburgh 
“Complete Building Show and Own-a-Home 
Exposition” convinced us that where it can 
be done it is great stuff. Small models are 
good. They are more than good; they are 
excellent. But, effective as they are, we 
doubt if a model has the power of creating 
home owning interest that a full sized house 
has. People think the models are clever and 
pretty, and wish the children could see them. 
Models do give a customer an idea of propor- 
tion and balance, and this is important. But 
while we are for the models a million, we 
still carry a vivid idea of the attractiveness 
and educational value of the Pittsburgh full 
size house. It is an idea that may well be 
kept in mind by other big-city dealers who 
are thinking of holding a building show. 

We were impressed by one thing at this 
show; something that may or may not be 
significant. As we walked along the aisles 
between the booths, salesman after salesman 
approached and asked if we were a con- 
tractor or builder. When we said we were 
not, they seemed to lose interest. Now, these 
salesmen are clever and alert fellows; so the 
deduction seems inevitable that in Pitts- 
burgh the contractor is the important fellow 
in making the actual sale to the customer. 
Doubtless this is the case in every large city. 
Presumably it is less true of lumber dealers 
than of other building material men; plumb- 
ers, mason’s supply men, sheet metal dealers, 
electricians and the like. These latter mer- 
chants have not so good a chance to get to 
the customer as the lumbermen have. But, 
so far as I could observe, the lumbermen 
were making no attempt to compile a list of 
prospects. I may be mistaken about this. 
They had a pretty girl handing out little 
folders at the door of the house, but I didn’t 
notice any arrangement for compiling names 
of people interested in owning a home. Of 
course the prospect list compiled at a build- 
ing show contains much dead timber, and 
sorting out the live ones from the dead ones 
is costly and sometimes troublesome. But 
dealers usually seem to think that such a 
list is valuable. However, I repeat that I 
may be mistaken in thinking no such list was 
being compiled. I arrived just as the show 
Opened one afternoon, and the machinery 
may not all have been in operation. In any 
event, the advertising done was highly 
valuable. Every person sufficiently inter- 
ested in building and home owning to travel 
out to the exposition building and to pay an 
admission fee, is a live prospect. The ad- 
vertising goes directly to this selected group 
of people, and it will beyond doubt have a 
tremendous effect even if no. arrangement 
was made for following up especially good 
prospects. It was Saturday Evening Post 
advertising shot directly at a hand-picked 
fed of people interested in this particular 

eld. 


Tells Adbventedee of Wood Home 


From the folder handed me by the young 

lady on the front porch I copy the following: 
“Lumber—the Ideal Material for Your 
ome, 


“Your home can be made to reflect all the 
individuality and charm that good archi- 
tectural design can create, if you use lumber 
as your building material. 

“Tt takes a heap o’ living in a house to 
make it a home.’ And just as truly, it takes 
the touch of passing years, the softening and 
weathering of rains and snows and winds 
and suns, to make the outside of your house 
look like a home. 

“Lumber, as a building material, is ideally 
flexible in use as well as treatment, and is 
especially adaptable to any landscape set- 
ting. 

“A lumber, or wood-built, home is a part 
of nature itself, and for that reason adjusts 
itself most admirably to nature’s surround- 
ings. It takes on new beauty year by year, 















































Move Your Livingroom OUTDOORS 


A few alterationg will give you a comfortable lMving room 
in the open air, yet safe from flies and insect pests. 
Wo have @ complete supply of all the matcrials needed, §n- 


cluding combination screen and storm doors, 
Phone us for prices or visit our display room for helpful 
fuggestions, 


(CENTURY [UMBER ©. 
GENERAL OFFICES ~ 713-715 MULBERRY ST. 
PHONE WAL. 2/08 
SYARDS~G" and TUT TLE ~ 64 and MARKET ~ 6 "and CORNING 





This Des Moines (lowa) dealer takes advantage 
of the season to make a timely suggestion 


and blends harmoniously with its environ- 
ment. 

“Then, too, lumber is conceded the most 
economical building material obtainable. 

“The home illustrated here and exhibited 
at the Building Show and Own-a-Home Ex- 
position—Motor Square Garden, March 14 
to 24—is a 3-story dwelling containing six 
rooms, bath, and breakfast nook, as the 
plans show, and another large room on the 
third floor. 

“Tt was planned by the leading architects 
of Pittsburgh and has been erected by the 
Retail Lumber Dealers to demonstrate— 

That a wood-built home can be made 
just as attractive and desirable as any 
other kind of dwelling. 

That a wood-built home can be erected 
in any residential section of Pitts- 
burgh. 

That a popular sized home, containing 
rooms of liberal dimensions and con- 
veniences which are found in larger 


and more expensive homes, ean be had 
for considerably less cost than is 
ordinarily appreciated. 


“This home can be built for approximately 
$9,600 in the city of Pittsburgh. 
“Retail Lumber Dealers of Pittsburgh.” 


Would-Be Builders Problems 


Mention should be made of the booklet of 
144 pages given to the visitor to the show. 
This booklet carried much advertising; and 
such advertising is of real value to the pros- 
pective builder.. It gives him something of 
a catalog of building and decorating con- 
cerns. But in addition to this advertising 


‘the booklet contained some articles on the 


practical problems the prospect must face 
and solve. I noted especially a lengthy 
article entitled “A Home Within Your 
Reach,” by John A. Shoemaker. This article 
discussed the old question, whether it is 
cheaper to own or to rent a house. Then it 
takes up matters of home ownership in 
order: Things that make for real value in a 
lot, such as location, contour, neighborhood 
and the like; examination and insurance of 
title; the employment of architect and con- 
tractor; securing money by means of mort- 
gage, and so on. In reading the article I 
found myself impressed anew with the fact 
that the building of a house is a big job as 
the ordinary citizen views it; a job requir- 
ing a lot of saving and sacrifice and one 
calling for honest, expert service. 


Value of Architectural Service 


You and I who think about building quite 
a bit, and who make it our business to know 
something of its details, may not quite ap- 
preciate the lost and helpless feeling of the 
man who simply knows that he wants to 
build a home and that he hasn’t got enough 
money to do it. As we do appreciate this 
fact, we also appreciate the opportunity for 
rendering a service adapted to our cus- 
tomer’s needs. Perhaps Mr. Shoemaker will 
let me quote a little from his article: 

“Planning and constructing a house are 
real arts, and the architect and contractor 
are no less artists than the portrait painter. 
Whether the building is pretentious or not, 
the advice of a competent architect is in- 
valuable, as by proper arrangement of detail 
and selection of materials, he can save the 
inexperienced a great deal of money. It is 
his business to keep abreast with the changes 
and improvements in building ideas and 
materials. Houses are neither planned nor 
built today as they were twenty or even ten 
years ago. . . . The careful home builder 
will therefore secure competent advice from 
a competent architect, unless he is willing 
to run the risk of using materials that are 
worthless and which, by becoming impaired, 
mar or destroy the durability and beauty 
of his home.” 

We quote this, not as propaganda for the 
service of architects, but as propaganda for 
architectural service. There are places, no 
doubt, where a customer’s best bet is to go 
first to a regular architect. But if a dealer 
is prepared to offer competent service along 
this line at less cost, why the customer is 
just as well satisfied, and the lumber busi- 
ness has added to itself an extra root of 
real usefulness. The point is that the cus- 
tomer needs and must have this service, and 
the dealer has a certain responsibility in 
seeing that it is available. It is an oppor- 
tunity as well as a responsibility. 

[The next instalment of the Realm deals with 
teaching thrift for the purpose of investing in 
owned homes, thereby creating competence for 
individual and upbuilding nation’s prosperity — 
Epitor. | 
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Retail Lumber Company Stages Big Building Show 


To the juvenile population of Niles, Mich., 
last Saturday afternoon and evening were like 
the Fourth of July and circus day rolled into one 
grand and glorious celebration. The occasion 
was the second annual Spring Building Show, 
held under the auspices of the Niles Lumber 
Co. in the spacious display section of its big 
shed. A brass band and an electrical calliope 
dispensed lively music; a ‘‘rube’’ imperson- 
ator amused the crowds; there were fluttering 
flags galore, and souvenirs of various sorts with 
which the ‘‘kids’’ stuffed their pockets. But 
these were only the ‘‘seasoning’’ for the main 
dish. While to the youngsters the show main- 
ly meant a ‘‘big day,’’ to the adult population 
of Niles and the hundreds of farmers who drove 
in to attend it, it was an event of great practi- 
cal interest. Admission was free. Every person 
attending was handed a card as he entered, and 
asked to register thereon his guess as to the 
number of persons who would visit the show, 
together with his name and address. Thus 
the company will have a pretty complete list 
of those who attended, which can later be cir- 
cularized if desired. The final count showed 
that nearly 5,000 persons viewed the exhibits. 
During the afternoon and evening the exposition 
areade was jammed with interested visitors. 

Approaching the lumber company’s main 
building, the front of which was gay with flags, 
the visitor’s eye was immediately caught by an 
artistic window display, featuring a handsome 
colonial doorway of wood, with a brick walk 
leading thereto, bisecting a lawn. On each 
side of the doorway stood a rectangular flower 
box containing a dwarf evergreen tree. 

Extending across the entrance to the alley, 
inside the shed, was a beautiful white painted 
pergola, seen in one of the accompanying photo- 
graphs. One of the two alleys extending the 
length of the big shed—212 feet—was lined 
on both sides by exhibition spaces of uniform 
size, attractively decorated and containing dis- 
plays of great interest to all prospective home 











Pergola That Formed Main Entrance to Show 


builders. There were exhibits of millwork, in- 
eluding a breakfast nook, disappearing iron- 
ing board and table, linen and tray cases, plain 
and mirror doors, columns ete. 

One of the most attractive exhibits was that 
of the Creo-Dipt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
featured by two miniature model houses built 
with Creo-Dipt shingle roofs and walls. One 
of the models showed the beautiful roof effect 
obtainable by using the vari-colored thatched 
shingles produced by the above company. 

The Lehon Co., Chicago, had a display of 
its Mule-Hide roll roofing and shingles, and 
gave away souvenirs in the form of marking 
crayons and small squares of its product mounted 
for match scratchers. 

There were a large number of exhibits by 
loeal concerns, of building and home furnish- 
ing accessories such as plumbing, furnaces, gas 
stoves, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, re- 


frigerators, furniture and rugs, builders’ hard- 
ware and paints. The Reliable Home Building 
& Loan Association, which has grown from 
assets of $181,716 in 1914 to $720,154 in 1923, 
had a booth presided over by a young lady who 
handed out leaflets explaining the building and 
loan plan, and encouraging thrift and systematic 
saving. 

In the late afternoon the managers of the 
several lumber yards making up the ‘‘Cavin 











Creo-Dipt Exhibit, Showing Model Houses 


chain,’’ together with their wives and a num- 


ber of invited guests, were taken by automo- 
biles to the splendid new $400,000 public school 
building, of which Niles is justly proud. They 
were shown thru the building by O. W. Haisley, 
superintendent of schools, the visitors noting 
with special interest the large manual training 
department, well equipped with work benches 
and tools for instruction in woodworking. 
After inspection of the building was com- 


LL , 


with the birds.’’ On May 1 the newspaper jy. 
sued a special ‘‘ building edition,’’ with a doubj. 


May 





page spread carrying the advertisements of th 
local dealers in building materials and hom 
furnishings, emphasizing the approching ghoy. 
On the day of the show an automobile equipped 
with an electrical calliope traversed the 
streets of the town, bearing upon its sides ang 
rear signs announcing the show. The finishing 
touch was supplied by a brass band which played 
at several of the principal street corners, the 
music being followed by a megaphoned ap. 
nouncement that the show was on and invitg. 
tion to ‘‘follow the band to the Niles Lumber 
on” 

The expense of the show was shared equally by 
all the exhibitors. 


“‘Joshing” the Ready-Cut House Buyer 


The following humorous observations con. 
cerning the ‘‘ready-made’’ house appeared re. 
cently in the column of the Detroit Times edited 
by John P. Medbury: 


A lot of people are buying ready-made houses by 
parcel post. 

You might as well let the postman be your archi- 
tect. 

All you have to do is to buy a lot and then 
wait and listen for the letter carrier’s whistle, 

Your basement arrives by registered letter and 
your back porch comes by special delivery. 

They number the packages so that you won't 
have to unwrap the parlor, basement or attic when 
it’s the kitchen you’re looking for. 

One guy had his house almost completed and 
then he had to hang around the postoflfice for three 
weeks waiting for his windows and doors. 

Mistakes are bound to happen. One guy got four 
bath rooms and two cellars. 

He took one bath room to a neighbor on the next 
block and traded it for a roof. 

He needed something to keep the water out and 
the other bird needed something to keep it in. 

After he got the place all finished, he discovered 
that he hadn’t ordered any doors and couldnt 
get in. 














pleted the party, numbering about thirty per- 
sons, sat down to a splendid dinner prepared 
and served by the pupils of the domestic science 
department of the school, who reflected great 
credit upon themselves and their instructors, as 
both the food and the service were ‘‘100 per- 
cent.’? M. 8. Rudisill, secretary of the Niles 
Lumber Co. and moving spirit of the building 
show, acted as toastmaster. Brief remarks were 
made by W. A. Cavin, of Sturgis, head of the 
Cavin chain of lumber yards; R. H. Van Buren, 
of Sturgis, vice president of the Niles Lumber 
Co., and several of the guests. 

Much of the success of the show, as regards 
attendance, must be attributed to the carefully 
planned and thoro publicity by which it was 
brought to the attention of the people. For 
a month preceding the show display advertise- 
ments were run at frequent intervals in the 
local daily paper, featuring the slogan ‘‘ Build 


View of Exhibition Arcade Before Crowds Arrived 


When he finally broke in he found that he had 
put the kitchen sink where the fireplace should 
have gone. 

Not only that, but he had put the basement up- 
stairs and the attic down in the cellar. 

But he left it that way, and now when he wants 
to go down stairs he has to go up. ; 

And he says that if he walks up backward, it’s 
practically the same thing as going down. 

There’s no sense in going upstairs, anyway, be- 
cause he made a mistake and put the doors to the 
bedrooms on the outside where the shingles ought 
to be. 

He put the front porch on the second story 1 
the rear and now when he wants to go in the front 
way he has to go around to the back and climb up 
a ladder. 

But he'll never have to worry about burglars. 
What chance have they of breaking into his home 
when he himself doesn’t know how to get in? 

When he finally got the house put up he discov- 
ered that he had two bedrooms, three closets and 
a part of a basement left over. 
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~ Winning the Farmer’s Good Will and Trade by Helping Him 


(Continued from Front Page) 


iletins either from the State or the Federal 
government by writing for them, but the aver- 
age farmer would almost as soon lose a finger 
ss take the trouble to write a letter. They are, 
yowever, very glad to ride a few miles to get 
them. 

“ih. Porter has not yet completed his service 
to the farmers. He intends to set aside a part 
of the front of the office and call it ‘‘ The Farm- 
ors’ Corner.’’ Here will be a desk and writing 
materials; a telephone will be handy, and in 
rack will be displayed the free farm bulletins, 
» arranged that the subjects discussed in each 
may readily be seen at a glance. The ‘‘Corner’’ 
is to be headquarters for the farmers. They 
yill not be bothered, but will be made to feel 
entirely at home. 

Road signs, to hang on fences, are being made 
to direct attention to the free farm bulletins. 
These signs are in the shape of a hand, 2% feet 
lng. They will be lettered: ‘‘Farm Bulletins 
—Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co.,’’ and on the 
outstretched forefinger will be stated the dis- 
tance to Boonville. 

The farm trade in that section of Missouri 
js reviving. Farmers are buying some new 
equipment and are having the old fixed up. 
Ask the farmers why conditions are better and 
they seem at a loss to explain. Corn, it is true, 
is going up—but few have any to sell; cattle 


are not profitable; hogs continue to go down, 
but there is still some money in them, especially 
young hogs sold when they weigh about 150 
pounds. Sifted down, the improvement seems 
to be in large measure psychological—the farm- 
ers seem to feel better. They have been blue 
and discouraged so long that the inevitable 
reaction has set in. So farm business is going 
better and, at least in that section, bids fair 
to make further improvement. 

Another interesting suggestion for serving 
the farmers of a community, and thereby build- 
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Fence Sign Advertising Bulletin Service 


ing up good will and patronage, is supplied by 
H. W. Warner, of the extension service of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture. This plan 
naturally would be practicable only in sections 
where the character of the soil indicates the 
need of lime, but that need is so general as to 
include a very large part of the country. ‘‘The 


liming of sour soils is receiving not merely 
more attention this year than ever before by 
farmers, but also by others whose businesses are 
dependent upon the products of the soil,’’ said 
Mr. Warner. ‘‘An illustration of this is seen 
in the case of a large building supply company 
which operates numerous lumber yards in eastern 
Iowa. This company purposes to give agricul- 
tural limestone service to its patrons, and will 
carry a supply of ground limestone in stock for 
their convenience. The manager of this com- 
pany asserts that he does not aim to make a 
profit on the limestone, but is carrying the stone 
in stock just to encourage its use. He says his 
company will be benefited by increased sales in 
other lines because of the greater prosperity of 
its lime using patrons.’’ 


In other parts of Iowa lumber and coal deal- 
ers and grain elevators are planning to carry 
limestone in stock for the convenience of farm- 
ers who wish to purchase small quantities and 
who do not wish to go to the trouble of ‘‘ going 
in’? with their neighbors in ordering carloads. 
According to Mr. Warner the ground limestone 
does not deteriorate when exposed to the weather, 
and for that reason may be kept by the dealers 
in any sort of temporary bin. One of the bene- 
fits to the farmer of a local supply of limestone 
is that it enables him to take a wagonload home 
on his return trip after coming to town with 
farm produce. 


Selling Homes to Texas Farmers by a Novel Method 


San ANTONI®, TEx., May 7.—‘‘Show ’em 
something new and interesting and you have 
won half the battle,’’ said Albert Steves, of 
Ed. Steves & Sons, who are among the most 
extensive and progressive lumber dealers of 
southern Texas. His remark was addressed to 
the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
vaN, and had reference to a plan for interest- 
ing the farmers of Atascosa and Wilson counties 
in home building, which has proven very success- 
ful. To get the proper background for the story, 
it should be said that while in two of the coun- 
ties adjacent to the one 


wares. So we decided to get at the heart of 
the matter by interesting the children of the 
farmer. We had some plan books especially 
prepared, including sketches of farm buildings, 
country residences, pig stys and anything that 
would tend to make life more livable on the 
farm. Once we got a child interested, and then 
the mother of that child, father had to sit up 
and take notice. Children learn from pictures. 
Will my lumbermen friends please absorb this 
idea? That is one reason the plan book sys- 
tem is a success. That principle regarding the 








in which San Antonio is 
situated, the population 
are of a thrifty, home 
owning class not offer- 
ing much of a field for 
missionary work in the 
way of promoting home 
building, two other ad- 
jacent counties are pop- 
ulated by a different 
class—with not nearly so 
many home owners. Mr. 
Steves thought that the 
latter counties afforded 
a fertile field for propa- 
gating the home owning 
idea and working up 
prospects for lumber 
purchases. The firm’s 
experience proved the 
soundness of the idea. 

The firm mapped out 
a carefully considered 
campaign, embodying 
the employment of spe- 
cial representatives, which it styled ‘‘county 
Visitors.’? These representatives made visits 
to the farmers in the two counties selected as a 
field for their operations. If they found a farm- 
¢r who had some problem ‘troubling him it was 
up to them to solve it. That solution may have 
been furnishing a specific for hog cholera, or 
Something equally foreign to selling lumber, 
but they had their instructions to throw their 
energies toward aiding the farmer in any way 
they could. 

“‘Our representatives did not sit in a hotel 
lobby and send out fancy literature,’’ said Mr. 
teves. ‘‘They went out and had heart to heart 
talks with the farmers. We soon discovered 
that the average farmer was afraid of the city 
man, and seemingly had no confidence in his 








One of the Mounted Models Used in Home Selling Campaign 


little folks applies to the adults as well.’’ 

But the firm did not stop at pictures, nor 
studying the farmer’s problems—by a long shot. 
Supplementing the missionary work that has 
‘been described, the lumber concern brought 
into action its ‘‘big Berthas,’’ in the form of 
miniature replicas of attractive farm homes, 
mounted on automobile trucks. ‘‘The country 


visitor’? would drive one of these trucks up to, 


the farmer’s door and then explain in detail 
the construction and kind of materials used 
in a model home. Soon orders for lumber and 
building materials began to pour in from these 
two counties, from which comparatively little 
business had been received prior to the cam- 
paign. All of this was some monthsago. Today 
the firm has on its books some valuable accounts 


from the two counties in question, and more are 
being added from time to time. Further, it 
plans to go after other territory in much the 
same manner as has been outlined. 

Mr. Steves put the cap sheaf on the interview 
by saying: ‘‘We have never spent a dime in 
intelligent publicity and advertising, in the right 
direction, that it did not bring us handsome re- 
turns on the investment.’’ 


Free Booklet on Uses of Wood 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 8.—Advantages of 
frame construction, with particular reference 
to the wooden house, are effectively and inter- 
estingly set forth in a series of nine attractive 
little pamphlets entitled ‘‘ Architectural Uses 
for Wood—the Indispensable Material,’’ pre- 
pared and published by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation for free distribution to the public, either 
thru retail lumber dealers or by the association 
direct. 


Each of the pamphlets is devoted to some 
particular quality or phase of wood and its 
use in construction, and the series is designed 
to supply adequate information concerning the 
architectural uses of wood. The subtitles of 
the booklets follow: 


‘¢The Homey Quality of Wood’’; ‘‘ Wood the 
Great Civilizer’’; ‘‘Skilled Woodworkers Al- 
ways Available’’; ‘‘Strength, Safety, Perma- 
nency in Wood’’; ‘‘ Advantages of Hollow Wall 
Wood Construction’’; ‘‘ Utility and Beauty of 
Wood’’; ‘*Economy of Wood Construction’’; 
‘¢The Colonial Home of Wood’’; and ‘‘ Wood 
for the Interior of the Home.’’ 


SABA AAAAABEB: 


Buys Cows for Colonization Project 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 7.—A representative 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
recently visited this region and in company with 
officers of the Holstein & Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association of Sauk County bought a mixed 
carload of Guernsey and Holstein pure bred 
cows which will be shipped to Sawyer County, 
where the company has a colonization project 
under way embracing 300,000 acres of cut-over 
lands. These cows will be distributed among 
the settlers who are buying these lands. Other 
shipments are to follow as soon as arrangements 
can be made for their reception and distribu- 
tion. 
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Notes From the Realm of Building 


Loans Millions to Aid Building 


Approximately $5,750,000 of bond and mort- 
gage loans were authorized May 7 by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., according to an- 
nouncement by Hiram 8S. Cody, of the Chicago 
Trust Co., fiscal agent for the insurance com- 
pany for Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. More 
than $4,000,000 of this amount was for city 
loans, and of the remainder, $1,640,000 was for 
farm loans. The buildings covered by the loans 
will shelter more than 1,300 families, in 500 
dwellings and 42 apartment buildings thruout 
the United States. Loans on business buildings 
aggregated $600,000 in all parts of the country. 
The farm loans were for the middle West ana 
South. The rate of interest was that prevailing 
in the locality in which the loans were made. 


When Jobs Lag State Will Build 

MADISON, WIs., May 8.—Periods of unem- 
ployment in Wisconsin hereafter will be offset 
by increased building activity by the State, fol- 
lowing the signing by Governor Blaine of the 
Eber bill, which calls upon the board of con- 
trol ‘‘to ascertain from the various departments 
and State institutions their tentative plans for 
such extension of public work as shall best be 
adapted to supply increased opportunities for 
advantageous public labor during periods of 
temporary unemployment.’’ The _ industrial 
commission is directed, during such times, to 
prepare lists of applicants for jobs, giving pref- 
erence to Wisconsin citizens. 


(‘PGR aRaEaaaE 


Mayor Builds Houses on Bonus Plan 

Mexico, Mo., May 7.—Widespread interest is 
being taken in the campaign under way in this 
railroad and school town of 7,000 population 
to remedy an acute housing shortage. Since 
construction began March 15 on a 60-house 
project inquiries have been received from forty 
towns seeking ideas, and some of them have 
sent delegations to study the plan. 

Mayor J. W. Gallaher is in active charge of 
the local building program, which must be com- 
pleted by March 15, 1924. For each house he 
fails to build the mayor has engaged to pay a 
forfeit of $125, and if he completes the build- 
ing program on time he is to receive a bonus 
of $15,000 from a fund subscribed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In explaining how, with little previous experi- 
ence in building, he expected to carry out the 
60-house project, the mayor told of the differ- 
ence in building a residence in a small town 
and in a larger community. It would be a 
much simpler matter, he pointed out, if he 
were able to build two or three solid blocks 
of houses of similar types and put them on 
the market as the city builder does. 

The first thing Mayor Gallaher did, after 
undertaking the building program, was to urge 
renters to buy a home. A carpenter working 
for him was induced to build himself a home. 
That made room for another family in the 
town. The mayor made a rule not to employ 
any man who doesn’t own his home. 

‘¢After I induce a man to build,’’ Mayor 
Gallaher explained, ‘‘I help to find and buy 
a site for the house. Then we work out the 
plans of the house and for financing the work. 
At present, it is required that one-fifth the 
cost of the house must be paid down. Fifty 
to 60 percent of the cost is carried by the 
building and loan association; the balance by 
myself. The monthly instalment plan is used 
to pay out. Later on, where the moral hazard 
is considered very small, I may require less 
than 20 percent down. A few of the houses 
are being built for sale. Because of the large 
contracts for material and other savings, I can 
build the houses about 20 percent cheaper than 
tke individuals could build them for them- 
selves.’ 

The mayor now has three houses completed 
and fourteen under construction, with good pros- 
pects that the whole 60 will be contracted for 
within the year. 

It was first proposed here to form a housing 
corporation, but Mayor Gallaher objected be- 


cause he considered that the overhead expense 
would be too high. He offered the present plan 
as cheaper, whereupon he was persuaded to 
undertake it himself on the bonus plan. 


Will Build Another Model Home 

AKRON, OHIO, May 7.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the building of a second 
‘“model home,’’ according to announcement last 
week by J. E. Woodruff, chairman of the model 
home committee of the Akron Builders’ Ex- 
change. The plans and specifications for the 
home are being drawn by the local architects’ 
association, and when completed bids will be re- 
ceived. The exchange completed and displayed 
its first model home several months ago, and 
was compelled to keep it open for inspection 
two weeks longer than was originally planned, 
because of the interest shown. 


(SERRA AMs 


Leads State in Home Building 


LAUREL, Miss., May 7.—One hundred and 
twenty-nine homes have been erected in Laurel 
since Jan. 1, according to the building permit 
book at the city hall. A total of $214,760 has 
been expended by home builders and the city 
officials say that new permits are being issued 
at an average rate of 10 a weck. The total 
for the same period of 1922 was $98,865. 

Laurel led the cities of the State in home 
building last year, and Mississippi, according 
to a report issued by a well known statistical 
firm of Atlanta, Ga., led the entire South in 
building progress. Indications bid fair to put 
Laurel on the map again this year as the leader 
of the South in the building of homes. 

In a statement issued recently by the Laurel 


Chamber of Commerce it was said that this city 
was building homes at the rate of 200 each Year, 
but with only one-third of the year gone, more 









than half that number has already been attained, 

During the year 1922 a total of 197 homes at 
a cost of approximately $239,150 was registered 
and old timers of this city said that only a part 
of the homes built was enumerated in that count, 
The system of issuing permits was not per. 
fected at that time as it is now and the record 
was probably incomplete. 


DASA SSLL ELSE SE EZ) 


To Hold Home Furnishings Show 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 8.—Local furniture 
and home furnishings dealers will hold a furnj. 
ture show under the direction of the American 
Homes Bureau in the Auditorium, May 21 to 27, 
Similar shows under the direction of the homes 
bureau are being held in many of the larger 
cities of the United States. In addition to furni. 
ture there will be a large display of miscellane- 
ous house furnishings. In connection with the 
show there will be lectures on subjects relating 
to the home. . 


Arkansas Town Has Building Boom 

CAMDEN, ARK., May 7.—With approximately 
a million dollars’ worth of building in progress 
and plans to equal that much more being drawn, 
Camden has more building under way in ratio 
to population than any other town in the State, 
The million dollars’ worth of improvements con- 
sists of residences, paving, and buildings in the 
business and manufacturing districts. In the 
downtown district two large hotels are being 
built. The Arkmo Lumber Co. is completing 
improvements in its manufacturing and retail 
departments costing $15,000. 


Coast Strike Is a Fizzle 


Loggers’ Strike Called Off 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 9.—The loggers’ strike 
has been called off but the men are returning to 
work leisurely and the output of logs in this 
district is still somewhat curtailed. The long- 
shoremen’s strike at Vancouver, Wash., was 
ealled off today. Eastern and southern Oregon 
pine districts report logging operations getting 
under way again. 


Striker Killed at Aberdeen Plant 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WasH., May 5.—E. I. 
Green, aged 67 years, watchman at the Bay City 
mill in Aberdeen, shot and killed William Me- 
Kay, a picket for the I. W. W. strikers, at the 
Bay City Lumber Co.’s mill in Aberdeen at 7:30 
o’elock ‘Thursday morning. The watchman 
claimed that he had told the gang of about 
twenty men to remain away from the gate and 
that McKay led the attack, knocking Green 
down. Stories conflict in regard to the tragedy 
but Green, a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, has been placed under arrest. Excitement 
ran high at the mill, the plant being closed down 
at 8:20 to avert trouble. More than one hundred 
twenty-five men quit work for the day. The 
I. W. W. has been picketing the plant of the 
3rays Harbor Commercial Co. in Cosmopolis 
also. 





Watch I. W. W. Activities Closely 


San Francisco, CAuIF., May 5.—I. W. W. 
agitators are showing continued activity in the 
Feather River region and a party in a special 
car went to Loyalton during the week. A dem- 
onstration was made at Loyalton to intimidate 
the employees of the Clover Valley Lumber Co. 
and the box factory closed down, but the mill is 
running. According to advices from Quincy, 
the I. W. W. is establishing camps in Butte, 
Plumas and Sierra counties as centers for strike 
agitation. 

Altho some of the men have left the woods 
at a number of the plants in the California pine 
region, the large companies operating at West- 
wood, Susanville, Weed, McCloud and Standard 


are having no trouble in keeping up their forces, 
While agitation is continuing, the authorities 
are keeping close watch upon the I. W. W. activi- 
ties and making arrests under the criminal 
syndicalism law at some points. While there 
is but little surplus of labor in California, most 
of the men in the lumber districts prefer to 
work and the redwood mills are having no diffi- 
culty in operating. 

In San Francisco, the stevedores are working 
as usual and the only strike activity is the 
tying-up of some of the steam schooners. While 
deliveries of Douglas fir to California ports 
have been curtailed, San Francisco yards have 
moderate stocks, and, unless the strike is great- 
ly prolonged, will be able to take care of their 
trade. At San Pedro, a large number of steve- 
dores are still on strike and a number of steam 
schooners are delayed in discharging cargoes. 
The operators are not disposed to make any 
concessions to the strikers, but with production 
curtailed by strikes in logging camps in the 
Northwest, there is less lumber to be moved. 


Little Trouble in Inland Empire 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 5.—Max H. Wasson, 
of the Department of Justice, who has been 
investigating the I. W. W. strike, reported to- 
day that less than 8 percent of the men at work 
in the woods and mills of the Inland Empire 
have been affected. Of the 5,489 men employed 
on April 25 and May 1, only 405 left the job, 
according to Mr. Wasson. The Marble Creek 
drive of the Rutledge Timber Co. with 200,000, 
000 feet to be brought down, the largest drive 
in this part of the country, is especially fortu- 
nate in that the men are not out. West of here 
in the Cascades, the Great Northern Lumber 
Co. was not so fortunate. With only three weeks 
to get out a large amount of logs, the rivermen 
quit and left the company to get out the drive 
as best it could. How fully the company has 
succeeded in replacing the strikers is not yet 
known. One reason why the strike here has not 
caused the same trouble as on the Coast is said 
to be the fact that many former wobbly leaders 
here are now on the Coast. 
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High Lead Study in California Pine 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 5.—At a meeting 
yeld on April 28 the California Forestry Com- 
mittee decided to undertake this summer a de- 
tailed study of the results of the high lead 
astem of yarding in California pine timber. 
The investigation will cover the influence of 
this system of yarding on costs thru its effect 
on output, construction of spurs, moving donkey 
engines and wear on lines. A comparison will 
he made at the same time of the effect of high 
ead and modified lead yarding on advance re- 
roduction and reproduction to follow logging. 
The question of the use of high speed engines 
will enter in only so far as necessary to the 
high lead study, and attention will be given to 
the effect on fire protection of the slash left 
after yarding and also to methods of reducing 
the damages to advance forest growth by the 
high lead system. 

The work will consist of the collection of 
general information on the subject from all 
available records and from general observations 
in the field. In addition detailed time studies 
will be made over a period of at least three 
months on the work of machines using first one 
and then the other system. The plan is to locate 
two of these detailed studies in different parts 
of the pine belt. The general direction of the 
study has been given to Swift Berry, and assist- 
ants will be employed for the recording of 
data in the field work. The committee has also 
requested the Forest Service to codperate by 
funishing certain information and some field 
assistance. 


The present personnel of the California For- 
etry Committee contains Donald Bruce, of the 
University of California, chairman; P. G. Red- 
ington, of the Forest Service, M. B. Pratt, of 
the State board of forestry, G. D. Oliver, of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, B. A. McAllaster, of the 
Central Pacific Land Co., C. R. Johnson, of the 
California Redwood Association, and William 
M. Wheeler, of the California Forest Protee- 
tive Association. 


(sie@aaaaaeaaa. 


Canal Takes Grades That Rail Can Not 


VANCcouvER, B. C., May 5.—Atlantiec sea- 
ports receiving water shipments of lumber from 
British Columbia via the Panama Canal have 
been one of the chief contributing factors in 
bringing lumber stocks in mill yards of this 
Province back to satisfactory condition, in the 
opinion of A. LL. Clark, president Vancouver 
Lumber Co., one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing concerns in Vancouver. Mr. Clark, 
who is equally prominent as a lifelong south- 
em pine manufacturer, has been spending some 
time in Vancouver looking over his interests 
here and getting in touch with the situation in 
the industry. 


To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
he said that the outstanding feature of lumber 
stocks here today was the clearing up of the 
common grades. This is very largely attribu- 
table to the growing water trade to the Atlantic 
seaboard, the favorable rate making it possible 
to ship lower grades into the Atlantic territory 
which never could be touched by rail. He men- 
honed that very heavy shipments of hemlock in 
common dimension went forward regularly, his 
own company filling large orders for the Atlantic 
trade, which understood and appreciated the 
qualities of western hemlock. 


Mr. Clark predicts that the lumber shipments 
via Panama Canal are bound to increase every 
year. The route in fact is becoming popular 
now only after several setbacks thru a variety of 
causes, chief of which was the interruption dur- 
ing war years of regular lumber trade. Had it 
not been for that, the canal route would have 
been carrying many millions of feet of lumber to 
the eastern seaboard long ago. Increase in ship- 
ping available. for lumber carrying has also 
helped to give an impetus to the lumber move- 
ment by that route. The 33144 percent hori- 
zontal increase in rail freight rates in 1920 
had assuredly drawn closer attention to the 
capability of the Panama Canal route to serve 
Pacific coast lumber shippers. Rail rates, owing 


to the long haul, said Mr. Clark, are bound to 
be high from the Pacific coast. From the point 
of view of the railway traffic manager the 
freight car making numerous short haul trips 
from the southern pine region, while the same 
ear could only make a single trip across the 
continent, is a better class of business for 
the railway. What the 1920 car shortage had 
done to hurt the Coast lumber trade, the in- 
crease in freight rates finished. The Pacific 
coast is only now beginning to get back to 
normal, and the canal route has been a real 
boon in assisting. 

Mr. Clark proposes to spend several weeks in 
British Columbia, which has been his annual 
custom for some time. Leaving here he will 
return to his home in Dallas, Tex. 


Forest Engineer Organizes Company 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 5.—As forest engineer 
to lumbermen, John P. Van Orsdel has an- 
nounced the organization of the John P. Van 
Orsdel Co., with offices in the Lowman Building. 
The organization is qualified to render timber 
service of all descriptions, specializing on tim- 
ber examinations and detailed reports, bank- 





Merchant or Banker? 


An old southern darkey, who eked out 
an existence by raising cotton on a deso- 
late side hill farm, had been, in company 
with others similarly situated, in the 
habit of purchasing his family provisions 
at the cross roads store, which merchan- 
dise he always had charged. When he 
marketed his cotton he made a settlement 
with the storekeeper and for a number of 
years there was a balance due the mer- 
chant at the end of each and every season. 
During the war, however, when cotton 
rose to abnormal heights, the old darkey 
went to settle his account, and after the 
merchant had figured in everything he 
could possibly think of, including the 
number of the year and the license num- 
ber on the darkey’s flivver, there was a 
balance due Rastus of $300, which sur- 
prised nobody more than the darkey him- 
self. The next day he drove to one of the 
larger cities nearby and purchased a great 
quantity of groceries and calico and on 
his way home stopped at the cross roads 
store to pass the time of day. The 
storekeeper noticed the provisions in 
Rastus’ wagon and remarked, “Why, 
Rastus, why didn’t you buy these goods 
from me; why did you go to the city?” 
The cotton raiser replied, “Lawdy, boss! 
I didn’t know you sold goods for cash.” 

Lumber retailers say that Rastus’ tribe 
is a numerous one. Are you granting 
credit so freely that your customers 
“don’t know that you sell lumber for 
cash?” Most retail lumbermen have to 
extend credit to some extent, but don’t 
overdo it. Get the cash wherever pos- 
sible. Remember that you are a mer- 
chant—not a banker. 











ers’ valuation of timber, mills and logging 
plants, topographic surveys, logging plans and 
railroad locations. Mr. Van Orsdel is widely 
and favorably known. He is a member of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers, American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers; registered professional 
civil engineer in Oregon; formerly chief en- 
gineer of James D. Lacey & Co.; Salem, Falls 
City & Western Railroad, and a number of other 
logging railways; professor of logging engineer- 
ing, Oregon State College; manager logging 
operations, Portland Lumber Co. and allied in- 
terests. Mr. Van Orsdel, in his professional ca- 
pacity, has been in direct charge of over a bil- 
lion feet of forest products, and possesses a 
wide personal knowledge of the timber resources, 
values, costs of production and market condi- 
tions in western United States, Canada and 
Alaska. 


Invites President to Visit Lumber Camp 


Tacoma, WASH., May 5.—Supplementing the 
action of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which has urged President Harding 
to visit a lumber camp in the Douglas fir region” 
during his proposed trip to the Northwest this 
summer, the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club has 
wired the president urging him to spend a day 
inspecting some of the camps in the Tacoma dis- 
trict. The telegram was sent last night by 
John E. Manley, president of the Tacoma club. 

Mr. Manley’s wire to the president reads as 
follows: 


We understand the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has extended to you an invitation 
to visit a lumber camp on your western trip. May 
we respectfully urge your acceptance and especially 
do we extend to you a most cordial invitation to 
visit one of the largest logging camps in the North- 
west, only one hour's drive from Tacoma, the lum- 
ber capital of America, over a good road thru 
beautiful forests. Trip can easily and comfortably 
be made leaving Tacoma after breakfast and return- 
ing before dinner, affording ample time without 
hurry to see different character of logging opera- 
tions in some of the finest timber in entire North- 
west. Also there are located in Tacoma several 
large sawmills, among them being one of the 
largest, if not the largest, sawmill in the world, 
cutting one million feet per day which can be seen 
the same day. 

Mr. Manley also sent a telegram to John T. 
Adams, chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, and himself a lumberman, urging 
him to impress upon the President the advisa- 
bility of visiting some lumber camp ‘and that 
the logical place to come for information on 
the lumber industry is to the lumber capital 
of America. 

The camps selected for the president’s in- 
spection would be one of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co.’s and perhaps one of the camps | 
of the Cascade Timber Co. These are the largest 
camps easily accessible from Tacoma. 


Report on Roofing Material Tests 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 5.—The shingle branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association, and leading 
representatives of the shingle industry, have re- 
cently received communications from the office 
of Congressman John F. Miller, relative to the 
building code program of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Miller’s secretary has enclosed 
copies of a letter written by Secretary Hoover 
to Mr. Miller, as follows: 

I have had copies of your letters and enclosures 
sent to each member of the committee which formu- 
lated the “Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Small Dwelling Construction,” asking them, in 
view of the correspondence we have received, for 
their opinion as to what amendment they would 
suggest could be made to the conclusion of their 
report. 

Beyond this I have instructed the bureau of 
standards to undertake as rapidly as its finances 
will permit an exhaustive experimental research 
into this entire question, the results of which should 
be constructive. 

I trust you will agree that this is the direction 
further inquiry should take. 

The foregoing correspondence was read at 
the weekly luncheon of shingle men Wednesday, 
together with a report from Mr. Whiting that 
the tests of roofing material at Indianapolis, 
Ind., had been especially satisfactory, in having 
established the superiority of vertical grain red 
cedar shingles, as leading the list of Class B 
roofing material. 


College Course in Lumber Marketing 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 5.—Under the title 
‘Wholesale and Retail Lumber Trade’’ the 
college of business administration of the Uni- 
versity of Washington has established a special 
course in the marketing of lumber and lumber 
products. The course is designed to meet the 
demand of the lumber industry for men trained 
in marketing, and a number of leading lumber 
companies and lumbering organizations already 
are codperating with the college in assembling 
material for the course. Additional sales pro- 
motion material used by lumber companies, in- 
cluding printed matter, dealers’ helps, pamphlets, 
proofs of advertisements, distribution and ex- 
hibition samples is desired, and the college is 
asking lumbermen to codperate in supplying it. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The following statistics on the lumber movement were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Sottwoods: Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1923, April 28; 1922, watagie 29— 1923 192 1923 1922 . 1923 1922 
Southern Pine Associ: MIOR oe scrcceeserccnsanesevcnssennie 76,778,176 76,227,307 81,289,600 94,975,370 73,723,792 108,362,189 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ 107,234,862 81,012,572 112,730,696 94,196,131 94,449,450 103,341,049 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association eS e otmde 37,628,000 23,754,000 29,249,000 28,207,000 31,050,000 32,125,000 
Cc alifornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn 8,194,000 3,200,000 5,365,000 3,267,000 3,604,000 3,741,009 

Yalifornia Redwood ASSOCIAation ......cccccccvvccucescecser 8,516,000 7,813,000 9,494,000 isa 46,000 11,120,000 7,567,000 
mes th Carolina Pine Association ..........ccccccscccccceces 4,845,877 9,240,538 4,973,560 8,243,886 3,445,008 9,976,775 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 766,000 831,000 1,339,000 _ 2,078,000 1,821,000 _ 1,830,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............6.. 9,504,000 No Report 6,534,900 No Report 9,091,000 No Report 

ORANG: OO TOO 65.04 9b ise Gancs sue belwonaee sss sesh aes 253,516,915 202,078,417 250,980,756 238,113,387 228,304,250 266,442,995 

Seventeen weeks: 1923, Jan. 6 to April 28; 1922, Jan. 7 to a 29— 7 Pa } 
Southern Pine Association... .........6+.0+45. .1,271,605,020 1,193,488,976 1,368,801,765 1,154,882,723 1,397 ,574,407 1,246, s 788 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............00.0000- 1,633 ,444,657 ,918,988,149 1,872,326,980 1,254,274,054 1,840,083 ,967 1,4t3. th 761 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................. "345,620,000 208 543 3,000 439,608,000 338,658,000 432,700,000 398,350,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn 115,702,000 36,251,000 159,106,000 73,706,000 381,087,000 142,468,006 
California Redwood ASSOCIATION ....ccccccwsscavesecnccoes 132,772,600 115 "0: 20,000 152,566,000 105,183,000 173,191,000 120, 084, 006 
North Carolina Pine Association...........0. 0.00000 ceeeeee 144,956,566 143819409 154,979,405 126,116,03 140,331,415 132.0: 95,843 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mi unufacturers’ Assn...... 37,962,000 24,810,000 42,125,000 34,398,000 41,089,000 34,033,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............6- 129,274,050 No Report 133,219,688 No Repor t 124,447,000 No Report 

WOtAIG. GSEVENtHER: WEEKB so. ox 6506 6 ewe dns 86.0 e350 00d 0a 3,811, 336 293 3,041,220,534 4,322,672,833 3,087,217,808 “4,530 5903,789 $,384,578,399 

Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs. Assn., 17 weeks......... oe I | ee cae 
Michigan Hdwd. Mfrs. Assn., Jan. to March, 1923.......... 42,187,000 32,052,000 42,770,000 ESS CE (| a a Ree ae 











Bureau of Census Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. 


shingles, as the average paid April 1 by contractors for building mat 
these being selected from the complete list: 


No. 1 Dimension, Common Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
S1S1E, 2x4—16’ Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas ixt” Southern Douglas 
Pine Fir No. 1 Pine Mir ed 
“CC; BG. “No; 2, Vc ‘Cedar 
Buffalo 2.0.0... 0. ccc eee ee ees 7 (| S500 ses =— (www 6.00 
Grand Forks .............e.008 eevee $52.00 50.00 # 2...... $95.00 6.00 
San Antonio ................ 60.00 60.00 66.00 SIOBS00 tenes 6.80 
[i REO . oy ccc e oe es escnaas neds 48.00 48.00 —..... 75500; hk wise 
oe eT ee ee eee 32.00 SEO 060C—(“‘C NCCC (tt 
PEM 8 ce RéCew REREAD KbaD bbERA 29.00 20.00 i sewers 60.00 3.75 
ot. a 24.00 24.00 j —§ .eeee 57.00 5.00 
| rer 50.00 50.00 SS a ree 6.00 
BE  TOOWES cv coc cis ce asic ces cea 44.50 48.00 50.00 $400 = casas 6.70 
eT ET @! | 5 54.00 14.00 60.00 85.00 75.00 5.50 
BE MEOO 50; 5:9:5.0 2264.» 50.0 onan 40.00  ..... oon & 99.00 i Kevuc 11.20 
New Orleans ...........-0e008: 42.000 ..... 45.00 82.00 wwe 7.50 
BTEVODOIE 2.5. ck ce cease ses esene 00 8 csovr 52.00 SOO 8 ~ esewe 6.55 
PHOBDUPER. 2... ec cscccccveccseed h 5.00 ..... 54.00 ce ee 6.00 
eS) i re CO:00 = awece 52.00 16200 8  ascvs 6.00 
IO: 6.9.05 ee emaadse es caeeeaam yO | rer CE re 6.20 
Cc ee a ean er St | ee 50.00 100.00. wens 6.00 


, May 7.—The Department of Commerce has sec 
census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and _ per 


ured thru the bureau of the 
hundred square feet for 
erials delivered on the job, 





California Redwood Data 


San FRANcIsco, Cauir., May 5.—The Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association reports for the week 
ended April 28: 


New Or.uEANS, L 


mills report as foll 


Southern Pine Barometer 


ended May 4, Friday, one hundred twenty-seven 


A., May 7.—For the week 


ows to the Southern Pine 








Member mills reported Entire Association : Percent Percent 
Percent industry of pro- of ship- 
No. of of pro- (estimated) Cars+ Keet duction ments 
mills Feet duction Feet Production ps TOPP OURO | coders > ebcenene 
Production 15 8,516,000 100 11,100,000 Shipments ... 3,578 46,590,576 1087S  ....- 
Shipments 15 9,494,000 111 12,300,000 Orders—- 
Orders— Received .. 3,077 65,823,184 89.25 86.00 
Received ... 15 11,120,000 131 14,400,000 On hand end 
On hand.... 14 84,287,000 119,500,000 week st ON2 S65, 208234" ..nccs. aes 
Detailed Distributi (+) ee 
“ ‘> “ . aon ( : *Orders on hand showed a decrease of 2.85 per- 
' oo Behe cent during the week. 
o Ss o Ss + » ¢ P § € rage € shi » 
Northern California* eee «ieee | Ge eee ee eee eee 
Southern California* ...... 3,510,000 5,885,000 : sad mena ee renee ee 
WCRUMRT biscss eee atesevaes 63,000 9,000 
BUOSUCTIUE 5.5.0; whine si0:es0: 90 0188 2,110,000 936,000 e 
BUOMOICT oc scbcucvsenag eases ouaiee an 970,000 The West Coast Review 
TRON, 0 0659:5. Pod nasi een sens 9,494,000 . 11,120,000 
*North and south of line running thru San SEAQTLE, Wask., May 5.—For the week ended 


Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
tAIl other States and Canada. 





Production .. 107,284, 
Shipments .. 112,730, 
Orders 94°449, 


New business— 
Water delivery: 


National Analysis 


May 7.—The National 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


April 28, 133 mills report as follows to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’? s Association: 


Feet 


862 19% above normal 
696 19% above orders 
450 12% below production 


e 7 e 
California Pine Summary 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 5.—The Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Agso- 
ciation comparative figures for March, 1922 and 
1923, cover same twenty-three mills: 


March, March, Per- 
1922 1923 cent 
Production— Feet Feet Increase 
PING CI ccciciccs 6,056,180 28,021,911 362.6 
All, ineldg. pine.. 7,290,483 33,873,576 364.6 
Shipments— 
PIMC OBL 6acccn ccs 18,113,641 32,945,680 81.8 
All, incldg. pine... 27,975,958 49,361,835 76.4 
Inventory— 
No. 2 shop & btr.. 46,453,902 51,680,410 11.2 
fn eer ree 308, 860,919 304,423,851 *15 
Orders— 
No. 2 shop & btr.. 16,293,579 26,669,057 63.6 
fo Ae a 62,170,734 116,619,353 87.5 
*Decrease. 


The following figures summarize March, 1923, 
reports of thirty-one operations: 





During March— Production Shipments 
WICC PING. 6ccis 6005s vseceeis 28,436,605 31,641,793 
UA OUIG: bcos eevee cles & 3,169,913 5,768,558 
PVE OAII IOS: aire kas Sew acens ei diaentelacs 168,634 
UID 5, oo siaaceters. 0am 00 oe 3,067,523 12,992,301 
PREM O MEN qc siencaicjatsnuarees. + 3 3,204,583 2,968,245 
AND OLNGY WOOGS. 42.66.5000 1,584,255 2,616,921 

39,462,879 56,156,452 

March 31— Inventories Unfilled Orders 
No. 2 shop & better— 

WHIG: DING ces. cc cesses 44,075,361 22,144,789 

USP DINO: o.cic-k.issicss00% 17,420,558 6,610,268 
PO so RAO seve va 45 6-6 wisceiniera-s 17,661,368 8,867,235 
Box shook and cut stock... 9,274,506 26,474,000 
No. 3 shop and btr. mixed ZEGt00> 83 -_ wasn acens 
Commons, including white 

2nd SUBAr PINES. .«.<.6:..0.006 149,789,927 64,619,019 
All other Woods. ....0.<++«. 94,660,449 9,255,042 

333,168,869 137, 37,970, 353 





California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, CAuir., May 7.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reports, for the two weeks ended 
April 28, total sales by grades as follows: 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the : on Heet Feet 
following analysis of the lumber movement for —— Ee hese sane eg 
the week ended April 28. Orders and shipments Total water (34% of total).......... 31,933,929 
are shown below as percentages of production: _—_. EOS MAIS 3 sta lenn Dialers: psd araiaiosa so coteseiore ts 56,760,000 
é ‘uck ¢ ae plivery... 5,755,5 
2 During ‘ apuring 17 ocal auto truck and team delivery _ 5,755,521 
ee nde ks. Ended siness ; 5 
April 28 April 28 Total NOW DPUBINESS. ...000 cee sceee 94,449,450 
— No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- | Shipments-- 
Associations mills ments ders ments ders Water delivery: 
Southern Pine ...... 31 106 96 108 110 IDOINGBUC siawew cone cceceses 30,848,526 
eee he ee 133 105 88 115 113 Export ......... 0+. -ee eens 836,649 
Western | ee 41 78 83 127 125 Total water (35% of total).......... 39,685,175 
California Pines 10 > 44 138 329 RAN Die CAPR. ss ois-6.0-sein gu Saaoae aise ee 67,290,000 
California Redwood 15 442 231 115 130 Local auto truck and team delivery... 5,755,521 
No. Carolina Pine.... 28 103 71 107 97 PRR Fa 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. 11 107 109 *96 *94 "TOUR SOIDIMCNES: 6.4.0) 660s. 6556 aseee 112,730,696 
Northern Pine ...... 8 69 96 103 96 | Unfilled orders— 
re ro ace > eee, aa Sauce DIOMMPBTIC CATRO: ocicisgs 655645450 157,109,430 feet 
377— 99 90-118 :118 NE. kines ckencenaeaaeerencs 86,848,242 feet 
*Includes hardwoods and softwoods. POU suveises as cau skaauacearkues 8,762 cars 











California White Pine Box 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 414,200 — pine ...4,625,000 
C BOOCE occas 763,300 1 | ae en eer nee 25,000 
DD SClC 65.6.6: 443,100 
No. 3 clear.... 311,500 Clears pane Fi 95,300 
Inch shop .... 313,500 No, 3 com 
No. 1 shop.... 256,900 hie. on a. 215,000 
INO, 2 Shop... 1,892,200 No. 1 dimen... 971,300 
No. 3 shop........ 1,037,500 No. 2 dimen... 2,500 
D&btr., shorts. 24,000 Mixed Pin 
Shop, short te 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr., No. 1 : 23.000 
stained ..... 500 ao 586 000 
Shop, stained.. 367, 700 No 3° 7''"" 3015600 
Sugar Pine BM ds av acds 155.700 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 249,300 INOe Bee's gectevek 133,000 
C Belect..s s.%: 164,300 No.1 dimen... 401,400 
D select.. 19,000 No. 2 dimen. 2,500 
No. 3 clear 353,600 "PHMDEIS: «.6.0< 61,800 
Inch shop ..... 48,500 Tank. stock.... 25,000 
No; 1.shop..... 798,900 Siding— Lin. Ft. 
No. 2 shop..... 298,800 B&btr. bev.. 152,500 
No. 3 shop..... 266,400 eee 59,900 
Shop, short 6,000 D bev....... 91,500 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr., (80 0-3 65,100 
stained ..... 5,500 WNEISGS << eave. 30,500 
Shop, stained.. 193,000 Lat ; 
Douglas Fir . ; Pieces 
C&btr. ....... s7,000 No.1 mixed oan 
OG ne sidicannes 785,200 “oc baa ascot a) 
Ties & timbers 359,100 * yormol ene 47,000 
Export 32” mixed pine 123,000 
Australian... 280/000" Br 2... .646000. 165,000 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


gpaTTLE, WASH., May 5.—Stable conditions are reflected in the records of direct sales of Douglas fir during February, Mareh and April, as gaged 
py statistics compiled by the sales reporting department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Volume is almost the same, and the tre- 
mendously firm state of the market is found in a slight upward tendency, with here and there an increase in the spread between high and low. On the 
yhole, the figures show that the market has been steady during the entire interval of three months. Comparative statistics follow: 

















v. g. fir flooring, 1x4 ——Sales Prices Common: ——Sales pre se . 
J - No. Feet No. High Low Spread 8 and 10” No. 1— No. Feet No. igh ow Spreac 
|. i re 34 161,000 7 $60.00 $54.00 $ 6.00 WINE api dni cokes isu 323 2,820,000 14 23.50 16.50 7.00 
au alleaiemnnn pace emete 11 275,000 7 60.00 54.00 6.00 BEE asc<osevenssesacsenns 301 3,969,000 11 23.5 18.50 5.00 
poe RR an ee aK 70 472,000 9 62.00 52.25 9.75 NGS se eo edevoweedstmedeas 270 2,651,000 13 25.50 17.75 4.60 
April p-++eeeee eee sees ; greg 
No. 2 - “ . nes 9° 9 25.00 18.00 7.00 
7 AR ak oc. aeaceea wecese aren 208 893,000 1 58.00 46.00 12.00 WOES (aac deciwaasseew ass 123 642,000 10 25.00 18. 7.0 
—. utara tateteieakatara hee tas 210 1,147,000 12 59.00 50.00 9.00 NE a a ddats eu eed cekaawes 106 720,000 9 25.00 20.00 5.00 
April Whats Maulana me Noete 288 1,683,000 12 59.00 49.00 10.00 MME uveckccokasaveucaness 86 535,000 11 25.50 19.50 6.00 
"No. 3— Dimension: 
rebruary PP eee Cr TCE 77 529,000 12 48.00 34.00 14.00 ox4” 12-14° No. 1 S&E— 
Ec cksitaee Rinne a aay Ce 96 769,000 10 46.00 39.00 7.00 ween No. 1 S&k ose. 1.27000 48 ee ~ ne 
a meat SF 613,000 4 47.00 37.00 10.00 CDFURBEY cceessccdesecsaces 050 ae ra aa due -U 
Fe AER ORES RS CREE aii Nn rr 388 1,797,000 11 23.50 18.00 5.50 
s. g. fir flooring: ar Saito iaetlae 375 =: 11,843,000 9 24.50 18.50 6.00 

"No. 2 and better - , Po gla ° 95 5 9.5 . ¢ 
MUMGREY .. ..-s cane ssvednee 97 559,000 11 47.00 39.00 8.00 ne il alle SS ee Cuvee le no 
_ apis - ieee 3+ oo me te April .....cc.cciccusseseeee 318 902,000 11.26.50 19.50 7.00 
BN Wek oii ed 3-45 eon e 73 512,000 8 00 40.00 7.00 x4” 18" 

N ° 3 vo . « i ta § d 95 5 » 5 5. Ve 
WIE. o5eecacesurecees 33 277,000 7 «42.50» 34.00 8.50 glk aeiaiatebee “~ Fe } 2 fe Ge 
oN GRR ce mirror eek 39 248,000 9 42.00 34.00 8.00 ee shceeesrenen apes agin poe ia aae a by Py > 
PVN tors: oavor dis lave: Gia inioiensa e.Sia' 9s 37 394,000 q 41.00 35.00 6.00 ioe age ’ 

* No. 2 and better— ns sp Ae " 95 5 90.5 5.00 
yebruary eas pega ne 90 338,000 6 47.00 42.00 5.00 H+ seme PP Seen ETRE Sense io Srp oe : sake bape $00 
DN seein henn ceexiy cons 75 310,000 7 50.00 42.00 8.00 ES cereceracceciaueKeh 142 308,000 8 26.50 20.50 6.00 
ES ita nie syrah i due Oxon ts 100-297, 000 6 50.00 43.00 7.00 KG 3324 ’, 

» No. 3 “ebruary . 23 27.5 22.50 5. 
WE isin sash edanee: 39 223,000 10 + «44.00» -35.00 9.00 7 lille a ea se Se 6U6SlUel ee ee 
RBI oe Kee en eae 39 171,000 a) 45.00 36.00 9.00 Ee SELAH A ESSE ES 91 282000 7 925A 24°50 4.00 
Mare or 97’ | 0 9 15,.0( 38° 00 700 Apr il a oe pete eee tenes d “Se, ( 28.9 ~4.9 , 
|) | eee acer ser icer 35 137,000 5.00 38. €. 2x6 and 8”—26-32'— 

iling: DGNMUMIINS 6 ce ccc ccncveneveus 25 49,000 11 30.00 24.00 6.00 
7 the. 2 and bette Ss wcliaaneai lebanese ebies 34 106,000 6 30.00 25.50 4.50 

%X 2 ~ @ é ) or - > ’ 
MT Vat caret 188 869,000 14.52.00 35.00 ~—«:17.00 APT - 0020 -ececcseveceroees 19 66,000 = 6 = 30.00 27.00 3.00 
MEMMIEN DY coop or oe sass corer «ere seals 238 1,255,000 10 44.00 35.00 9.00 Lath: 

OMe tea eie tial ini eaters ORE 239 1,232,000 10 45.00 38.00 7.00 Fir— 

5x4” No. 3 Lo Co, La PET eae 89 1,528,000 21 6.80 4.40 2.40 
FPODIUATY ..-ceerscccscevvee 65 352,000 10 35.50 29.50 6.00 POO Cowie ned oenns enaeesas 57 1,453,000 16 6.50 4.50 2.00 
MATON 20.6 occ certs seee es 65 486,000 12 38.50 30.50 8.06 yi | SR err mer ere 89 2,167,000 11 6.45 4.75 1.70 
os a nee ater os 42 359,000 10 38.00 31.50 6.50 Cedar 

aa OUNINES ooo 5 os ca hawedews (i 460,000 2 7.50 7.00 50 

Drop Siding: BE Sed op osha aka te aa 2 120.000 2 207.00 20 
6” No. 2 and better FT, Re ere 270, 2 2 7 

DN oe nee 240 1,575,000 11 47.00 38.00 ~—-9.00 "Sandee ‘ 

Re rirerere set renee 240 1,547,000 11 48.00 40.00 8.00 CS ee er eae re 6 180,000 2 6.00 5.85 15 

AU eecabccercsegeescraccns Boe Reemeaee 13 48.00 40.00 8.00 WUTONEI 2 ook brain vuln ear 2 40,000 2 6.50 5.75 75 

6” No. 3— ME saan on edcawasadcns 6 255,000 2 6.00 5.75 25 
BRITS 55 os Sh reas ewanes 74 460,000 10 41.50 34.00 7.50 Hemlock 
1 ee eee * 100 685,000 11 43.50 33.50 10.00 WenO os os cave duuenn cece 4 115,000 2 6.00 4.50 1.50 

43.50 35.50 8.00 MVM cares ccdee ees keke ed es a 172,000 5 6.20 4.75 1.45 


1 |} 1) POMP Mea Cee ee Re eee 80 564,000 11 





Western Pine Shipments 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 7.—The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has compiled the following statistics on shipments during the first 
quarters of 1922 and 1923, showing the percentage taken by each State: 


First Quarter, 1923 


Shipments to— Cars Feet Percent 
BME ale eres oRy otase ate 460 12,682,623 3.25 
jt) 1 ar eet 1,127 27,259,579 6.99 
U0 RR ee 149 3,988,645 1.02 
Washington .........+ 549 13,349,396 3.42 
Nerth Dakota. .....%. 183 4,679,452 1.20 
mouth Dakota ....... 379 10,048,632 2.56 
eS a 1,388 35,964,797 9.22 
WICONSED 6266 cc cscs 1,066 26,928,593 6.90 
MOMs 6575 kce s8'sa ecarateare 1,460 36,220,534 9.28 
EMERY Gere aerate ware cd 1,478 38,625,243 9.90 
| Cae 156 3,843,405 .98 
NOWPAMIED: 65.6 desc nce 789 20,152,860 5.16 
MIBRORNED: i665. wk Rete 337 8,570,904 2.20 
WOMHOIO: ce ccicc ee esas 373 9,646,785 2.47 





First Quarter, 1922 First Quarter, 1923 First Quarter, 1922 
Cars Feet Percent Shipments to— Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
310 7,626,911 2.64 WYOMRIND og 6ccccccse 272 7,284,927 1.88 117 3,210,480 k 
671 17,080,698 5.91 CIMIE acedecccusnanuaes 149 4,166,369 1.07 93 2,499,696 1.87 

111 2,963,583 1.03 BO en 899 24,141,739 6.19 514 13,845,942 4.80 
342 8,657,374 3.00 CM sceéadarncenwcewes 369 9,557,188 2.45 231 6,380,806 2.21 
105 2,712,919 94 NRA so cin ae amneeads 142 3,793,606 97 90 2,597,990 -90 
191 5,240,387 1.82 Atlantic coast States 3,161 83,637,865 21.43 2,469 67,160,980 23.26 
964 25,161,653 8.72 Other eastern States 113 3,012,318 -17 226 6,342,064 2.20 
734 19,382,501 6.71 COME eccccecccu. 61 2,009,999 51 45 1,833,337 -63 
1,095 27,552,020 9.54 Oklahoma and Texas 8 259,592 .07 10 277,500 10 
1,192 $32,153,497 11.14 PAGE. cvencsnnaseaes 4 102,409 .03 5 121,728 -04 
124 3,070,102 1.06 Nevada & New Mex. 10 228,628 .06 3 74,177 .02 
681 17,655,418 6.12 CGO) ieccdotueeaaes a 59,254 Se. . Veadeusl. ‘aeemaaene awed 
155 4,214,181 1.46 — 
412 10,880,103 3.77 15,085 390,215,342 100.00 10,890 288,696,047 100.00 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 5.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended April 28 from 
forty-one member mills: 

—Percent of— 


Pro- Ship- 

Cars Feet duction ments 

Production .. .... SEOAUO scenes evees 

Shipments ...*1,170 29,249,000 io er 
Orders. 

Received ..71,242 31,050,000 82.52 106.16 

On hand... 5,280 180;750,000 ..... <ssces 


*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 53 
cars, and a total footage of 1,324,000 feet. 

‘Local orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mills yards, order is practically 
Synonymous with shipment. 

Bookings for the week by forty identical mills 
Were 134.68 percent of bookings for the pre- 
vious week. 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
has prepared _the following statistics for the 
weeks ended as shown, and comparative periods: 





1923- ~ Production Shipments Orders 
April | eee 6,728,000 7,003,000 4,730,000 
We 24 4.8 6,477,000 7,071,000 4,434,000 


April 2-21 ....19,248,000 20,064,000 14,097,000 


April 3.22 ....11,229,000 12,279,000 18,152,000 





Bureau of Census Price Averages 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The bureau of the census has compiled simple average f. o. b. mill 
prices, per thousand board feet, each average price based on at least three reports made direct to 
the bureau by representative mills, and their average obtained by dividing the sum of all by their 
number. The hardwood prices are from northern mills only, and come mostly from Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The following are the bureau’s averages for March: 


Southern Pine North Carolina Pine 
B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4”, 10- to 20’$ 53.84 Clears, 8-10”x12- to 16’ S2S8.............$ 60.50 
B&better ceiling, 4x4”, 10- to 20’......... 45.31 No. 1 common, 6-8”x8- to 16’ SIS........ 45.00 
No. 2 drop siding, 1x6”, 10- to 20’..... .. 30.92 No. 2 common, 6-8”x8- to 16’ S1S........ 25.50 
B&better finish, 1x8”, 10- to 20’.......... 58.78 SUG aN CRS a a: care ici deal Geka a Wl atten ecad ae 24.67 
No. 2 common, 1x10”, 10- to 20’ SIS...... 26.70 oD ee rr eer es rey 26.00 
oo 1 common, ae a ee ane benwed ar aa California White Pine Western White Pine 
No. 2 common, 1x3”, 10- to 20’ S1S....... 27.8-¢ Nos. 2 clear, C sel., 4-, 6-&8”.$ 73.36 
No. 1 common, 2x4”, 16’ SISIE.........: 3071 “OR Backer os ee 4 Gan". ben 
No. 2 common, 2x6”, 16’ SISIE.......... 26.15 No. 3 clear, 6/4. 85.14 No.1 com., 6-&8"” 52.74 
No, 1, common timbers, 12x12”, 10- to 20° C select, 4/4... 93.70 No. 2 com.,6-&8” 36.48 
REEEN: “a. ddicldsla cada wa dame meas eee ead aia 41.49 No. 1 shop, 6/4. 66.90 No. 3 com., 6-, 
Northern White Pine 2 — $4: Tae - 4 ‘a se acae 
Clears, 1x8 and 10”, 12- to 16’ S2S.......$ 36 No. 3 shop, 6/4. 31.29 No. 1 shop, 5&6 64.3! 
Selects, 148". 12. A 16" Sos. ; " ae Gerda 108.38 Nos. 1 & 2 com- No. 2 shop, 5&6/4 49.15 
No. 1 common, 1x6 and 8”, 8- to 16’ S1S.. 66.41 _mon, izi2”... 34.29 No. 3 shop, 5&6/4 29.05 
No. 2 common, 1x6 and 8”, 8- to 16’ S18S.. 51.93 No. 3 common, __ Larch and Fir 
No. 3 common, 1x4 and 6”, 10- to 16’ S1S.. 35.26 1x12” ....... 27.41 C sel., 4-, 6-&8”.$ 46.56 
Douglas Fir ,, Unselected Birch = No. 2 com., 6-&8”"” 26.67 
") P1194 AS ° 29 » > 
No. 2 vertical grain flooring, 1x4”........$55.33 pare aes oo Tee 
Red Cypress No. 1 common. . 63.16 Hard Maple 
A, e484 and 12°, B= €0 1s oc css cess ne cc Qe i ee 30.02 pas ..........$ 95.00 
pa eR et Soe Se eee 86.67 No. 3 common.. 1651 gaits (1125 21.° 81.66 
©. Fee COG ie Se iad iw iwew awa 80.00 Ash No. 1 common... 62.33 
No. 1 common, 1x4 and 12”, 6- to 16’...... SRGR “WAR ni sacccans $120.00 No. 2 common.. 34.33 
No. 2 common, 1x4 and 12”, 6- to 16’...... 32.33 SOMES ncccnscs 102.50 No. 3 common... 13.50 
Pipers, 444", 106- to 20" BAS... ccs sees 47.67 No. 1 common... 72.50 
UE, i Oe TO boca vn kenstkeus na vane 17.00 No.2 common.. 42.50 Soft Maple =— 
RO FE ERO ain sit «sie e moe w en eeatae. 23.67 No. 3 common... 19.75 No. 1 common. .$ 53.67 
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North Carolina Pine 


Norro.k, VA., May 7.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures reported by fifty-three mills for the 
week ended April 28: 


—Percentages of— 


Production 
Nor- Ac- Ship- 
Production Feet maly tual ments 
BOTUGL. 2205.08 12,032,289 76 
fo), 15,816,000 
Shipments ...... 13,042,122 83 108 
tes ye 10,196,008 65 85 79 


*As compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease of 9 percent in orders; last week there 
were reports from fifty-nine mills. 

+“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 


Advice on Repair of Shingle Roofs 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., May 8.—J. M. Berdan, 
general manager of the building material de- 
partment of Johns-Manville (Inc.), who has 
made a survey of roofing conditions thruout the 
country, recently gave some advice to home 
owners in regard to the care and repair of 
shingle roofs. He said among other things: 


Of the 25,000,000 buildings in the United States 
fully 5,250,000 have wood roofs and of these our 
field agents report that nearly a million are in need 
of repair, on account of the fact that many of 
these repair jobs have been deferred. Just how 
the owners of these roofs go about having the 
work done, particularly in the midst of the greatest 
building boom since 1909, will determine the ex- 
penditure and saving of a large sum of money. 

The conventional method of giving a house with 


shingles a new roof is to rip off the old Shingleg 
and to lay the new roof on the old furring strips 
This means mussing up lawns and shrubbery, ij. 
ing the upper floors of the house with dirt and 
dust, and running the chance of getting caught jp 
a_ sudden storm with no roof on the house, Jp 
addition, of course, is the cost of labor. 

These risks and expenses can be avoided by Jay. 
ing the new roof right over the old shingles. What. 
ever the material of the old roof, whether asphalt 
or wood shingles, the new roof will be cheaper to 
lay and will offer a better insulation for the 
house, making it cooler in summer and warmer jp 
winter. The additional weight is easily supported 
tho in some cases it may be necessary to brace the 
rafters. 

SA REAEBRARBBBALAaGBAGS 


THE Hoo Hoorer says: ‘‘If you have any 
sort of notion that you could be a_ bigger, 
broader, better man; get busy; the notion 
might leave you.’’ 





The Tarift on 


Logs—An Anomalous Situation 








When the present tariff bill became a law 
the anomalous situation presented itself of 
a duty on logs, the raw material, while allowing 
lumber, the manufactured product, to come into 
American markets free from Canada. Here the 
height of inconsistency was reached. Congress 
permitted Canadian lumber to come in free, but 
imposed a duty of $1 a thousand feet on Canad- 
ian logs, thus apparently of its own volition hast- 
ening the transfer of American sawmilling inter- 
ests to the Canadian side where their ‘taxes and 
labor will all go for the upbuilding of Canada. 
If American mills must indefinitely continue to 
pay this $1 a thousand feet tariff on saw logs, 
and yet compete with Canada on free lumber 
and shingles, it will eventually result in new 
mills being built on the Canadian side instead 
of the American side. By the admission of logs 
free of duty from Canada, we could bring our 
manufacturers’ raw material into the United 
States, and thereby furnish employment for 
our own labor, add to the property actually ex- 
isting here and taxable in the United States, 
and help extend the time when the price of 
lumber, shingles and other wood products will 
become abnormally high in the United States 
because of the scarcity of standing timber. 

With our tidewater mills competing with the 
Canadian mills, not only in the domestic, but in 
the world market as well, any limitations in 
the source of raw material is a serious matter. 
A great majority of the sawmills on Puget 
Sound buy their logs in the open market. Only 
a small proportion of these mills own their own 
standing timber. The waterways are such that 
logs can be towed across the border very con- 
veniently and safely. There never before has 
been a tariff on saw logs in the history of either 
country, and there is no more reason for it now 
than there has been for the last hundred and 
fifty years. 


Mills Restricted in Raw Material Market 


There are many lumber and shingle mills north 
of Seattle on Puget Sound that find it more 
convenient to bring in their log supply from 
Canada, than from points in the United States. 
These mills are now being greatly hampered 
and restricted in their raw material market. 
This condition is particularly true of the shingle 
mills. The cedar log supply on the American 
side has been rapidly diminishing for the last 
few years, and to take its place our shingle 
mills have been drawing from 80,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 feet of cedar logs per annum from Can- 
ada. To a lesser extent this condition is true 
of the importation of hemlock, spruce and fir 
logs which enter into the manufacture of ordi- 
nary building lumber, boxes and pulpwood. If 
it is to be the settled and definite policy of the 
Government to maintain a log duty, it will be 
to the advantage of the millmen to build new 
mills in Canada and operate there. The supply 
of raw material is greater there for many years 
to come, while it is gradually declining in the 
State of Washington, and especially on Puget 
Sound. The only way to handle this situation 
so long as the manufactured product is free, 
would be to equalize the price of raw material by 
the reasonable free interchange or movement of 
saw logs. Under conditions as they are now, 


[By J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash.] 


Canadian manufacturers send their manufac- 
tured lumber into our markets free. Sawmills 
and shingle mills in this State are the only mills 
of that character in the world (excepting Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana) that have an 8-hour 
day, and they pay the highest wages per hour 
of any mills in the world. British Columbia 
mills run nine hours and their men are paid 
less per hour than ours. With the highest effi- 
ciency it is impossible in a logging camp or 
sawmill to produce as much in eight hours as 
our competitors can in nine. 

One of the motives influencing the ways and 
means committee to put logs on the dutiable 
list, was to protect Puget Sound loggers against 
the dumping of Canadian logs. This was an 
error, as Canadian logs are not dumped in this 
market. While British Columbia has some ex- 
port restrictions regarding its raw material, yet 
the policy of the Provincial Government is to 
permit the exportation into the State of Wash- 
ington of surplus logs as fast as they accumulate. 
The total importation of logs from Canada for 
1922 was 142,661,461 feet, of which 97,972,550 
feet were from crown granted lands which are 
at all times freely exportable, and 44,688,911 
feet from licensed lands under exporting permit. 
The export committee is constantly in session 
and will grant export permits whenever neces- 
sity for it is shown. 


Canada Permits Export of Surplus Logs 


It has always been a part of the national 
policy of Canada to embargo timber on lands 
under Government control. Approximately 90 
percent of British Columbia timber lands are 
under Provincial license on which there is a con- 
tinuous embargo against exportation which is 
only lifted on permits granted when a surplus 
exists. Not much over 10 percent are crown 
lands which are exportable without embargo. 
However, the policy of the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been to permit the exportation into the 
State of Washington of surplus logs as fast as 
they accumulate, and these logs are necessary 
that our mills be assured of a continuous and 
adequate supply. British Columbia authorities 
prior to 1915 waited until a large quantity of 
logs accumulated, then withdrew their restric- 
tions and flooded the American market, which 
was no doubt a detriment to our logging inter- 
ests. This policy has since been changed to 
one of granting permits on the request of ex- 
porters for the exportation of such logs as may 
be a surplus in their own waters, and this is 
only right and proper, as no country will export 
other than its surplus product. 

The supply of available timber in the United 
States is being consumed much more rapidly than 
it is being reproduced. Canada, on the other 
hand, has a large quantity of standing timber, 
the natural market for the products of which 
at the present time is within the borders of 
the United States, because of the much greater 
population of the United States as compared 
with Canada, and consequent larger demand for 
timber and wood products. We have heard a 
great deal in recent years regarding conserva- 
tion of our timber supply in the United States. 
It is well known that many years are required 
to grow mature timber—hundreds of yedrs in 


the Northwest, where the bulk of our timber 
resources are located. Therefore, in view of our 
diminishing supply and the great length of time 
required to reproduce, it would seem wise to 
admit free of duty that raw material which 
we should by the very nature of things be con- 
serving. 
Ask Reduction in Duty on Raw Material 


The lumber manufacturers of the State of 
Washington have made an application to the 
President, thru the Tariff Commission, for a 
reduction of 50 percent of this duty, as pro- 
vided by law. The situation has become acute 
by reason of the severe log shortage that has 
existed in Puget Sound waters since the begin- 
ning of the year. The increased production of 
the mills has prevented any surplus from ae- 
cumulating. More recently labor agitation has 
tended to restrict production. The 1.W.W. strike 
has further reduced the output, and may in 
fact necessitate the closing of some of our mills. 
During this same period there has been a gur- 
plus of saw logs on the Canadian side but with 
the handicap of $1 a thousand feet duty im- 
posed by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 
Logs are listed in Canada at $1 a thousand feet 
below the American price, but are actually sell- 
ing for $2 to $3 less. It seems a pity, therfore, 
that American mills should be handicapped in 
securing the lower priced logs because of the 
duty. On the other hand, it gives the Canadian 
mills cheaper raw material with which to com- 
pete with us in our American markets. Recently 
the California markets have been flooded with 
British Columbia lumber and prices became com- 
paratively demoralized. This is also true in a 
sense of the Atlantic seacoast market. In other 
words, shutting out Canadian logs does not shut 
out the product of these logs. Competition be- 
tween the Canadian and American loggers has 
been transferred to the Canadian and American 
mills with the advantage in favor of the Can- 
adian mills because of the cheaper log supply. 
This should be equalized by permitting Ameri- 
can mills to get at least a part of their log sup- 
ply from the cheaper Canadian sources. 

A bill has been introduced in the ways and 
means committee to restore free logs, but it 
will be a year or more before any action can 
be taken. In the meantime, under the pro- 
visions of the tariff act permitting the Presi- 
dent to reduce the tariff by 50 percent, every 
effort should be made before the United States 
Tariff Commission, in view of the existing crisis, 
to immediately bring about this reduction. 


Forest Engineers Form Company 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 5.—Mason & Stevens is 
the name of a new concern which recently an- 
nounced the association of David Mason and 
Carl M. Stevens in a partnership, as forest en- 
gineers. This company has offices in the North- 
western Bank Building, of this city. Maj. 
Mason, of the firm of Mason & Stevens, is well 
known to lumbermen of the Pacific coast and 
the Inland Empire. He has recently been prom- 
inently before lumbermen, particularly of Ore- 
gon and California, having worked out 4 
perpetual forest plan for some of the redwood 
operators. 
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Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute at First 
Annual Meeting Reviews Remarkable Progress 


The first annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, which was held on 
Thursday and Friday of this week at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, undoubtedly was 
one of the most constructive ever held within 
the hardwood industry in this country. Its 
program was replete with important subjects, 
handled by important men, and each address 
and committee report was informative and 
directly to the point. 


A large and enthusiastie crowd assembled 
for the opening session. It was composed of 
several hundred leading manufacturers, rep- 
resenting all the great hardwood producing 
territories. Several regional organizations 
were Officially represented by large delega- 
tions, notably the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club, of New Orleans, La., 
which brought along one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits of Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Texas hardwoods which have ever been viewed 
in these parts. This exhibit was composed 
of half a hundred splendid specimens of 
southern hardwood products, each an 8-foot 
hoard divided into four sections. The top 
section showed the wood in its natural color 
and grain, and the other three were in va- 
rious finishes. 

In the gathering were noted a number of 
women, wives of members, who evidenced 
enough interest in their husbands’ business to 
attend the entire sessions. 


President C. H. Sherrill, of New Orleans, La., 
opened the first session by cordially welcoming 
the members and others in attendance, and then 
introduced Rev. William Chalmers Covert, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, 
to offer the invocation. Rev. Covert, who is 
well known to lumbermen throut the country 
because of the close contact he has always main- 
tained with their industry, prefaced his invoca- 
tion with a brief reference to the greatness, 
sacredness and inestimable value of comrade- 
ship. This is a thing, he said, which association 
work fosters, and which is doubtless responsible 
for much of the effectiveness of associated activi- 
ties. ‘‘If you have nothing of any importance 
at all on your program, and if you do nothing at 
all in a business way,’’ he said, ‘‘but leave 
this convention with a feeling of unity and com- 
radeship, the oceasion will nevertheless be a 
great success indeed. If you are not willing to 
get under the other man’s burden and help him 
to carry it along, you will never make a success 
in life; that, in a true sense, being attained only 
in proportion to the consideration you have for 
your fellowman’s welfare.’’ 


President’s Address 


Following ‘the invocation, Mr. Sherrill made 
his address, 

Mr. Sherrill began by outlining the reasons 
for the organization of the institute, and ex- 
plained its purposes and scope. Its membership 
is confined to hardwood manufacturers, he said, 
but it solicits the views and enters into con- 
sultation with all having knowledge of any 
branch of the hardwood subject, especially con- 
sumers, realizing that the interests of both 
manufacturer and consumer can best be served 
by their close affiliation and sincere codperation 
to eliminate waste and evolve more scientific 
utilization. In the few months of its existence, 
declared Mr. Sherrill, the institute has come 
to be a truly representative national organiza- 
tion of sawmill men and to represent a greater 
hardwood production than any other hardwood 
association past or present. Its membership is 
now approximately 300, drawn from twenty- 
two States, showing an increase of 260 percent 
over the charter membership. ‘‘ Probably never 
before in the history of this country’s lumber 
industry has such important progress in any 
associated activity been made in so short a 
time,’’ he said. 

Mr. Sherrill pointed out the necessity for 
waste elimination and conservation thru sim- 
plification and standardization of trade prac- 


tices, and outlined the stand of the Department 
of Commerce in this matter. He commended 
highly the work of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards and its consulting committee 
of technical experts, saying that wonderful 
progress in the right direction has already been 
made by that committee, as well as by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. One of the first 
acts of the institute, he said, was to endorse 
the standardization plan, and he promised un- 
tiring coéperation until the goal has been at- 
tained. In explaining the composition of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, Mr. 
Sherrill said in part: 

Some have represented the movement for the 
standardization of bardwood as being controlled by 


the softwood manufacturers. Such is not the 
‘ase. We are sure that the softwood manu- 
facturers have no desire to control the hard- 


wood phase of simplification and standardization, 
but both hardwood and softwood manufacturers de- 
sire that the entire subject respecting all woods be 
worked out, according to the same logic, with a 
unified plan embracing the entire lumber industry 
of the country, so that a logical, economical and 
complete system of American lumber standards may 
be achieved. The success of the simplification and 
standardization program is absolutely assured. 
When completed it will be given to the public, with 
no chance of copyright or monopoly in any form, as 
it will be the American standard of sizes, measure- 
ment and inspection of lumber, endorsed, no doubt, 
by the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Such endorsement will not 
only establish new faith and confidence in the in- 
dustry, in the minds of the American people, but 
likewise will be of inestimable value in developing 
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business rapidly in foreign countries. It will be 
the greatest constructive work in the history of the 
lumber industry. 
Wants Broad and Just Taxation Policy 


Probably on no other subject has so unen- 
lightened and indefensible a policy been gen- 
erally pursued as that respecting taxation of 
timber, lumber and the lumber manufacturer, 
continued Mr. Sherrill. The taxation policy 
of the States is directly against the interests 
of conserving the forests, in that the tax cost 
of, carrying the property is usually greater than 
and runs ahead of the inerease in value. The 
timber owner is thus practically forced to eut 
and realize upon his standing timber more rap- 
idly than good judgment would otherwise dic- 
tate. The lumberman is taxed on the stumpage, 
on his land, for the privilege of doing business, 
on his income, and if he makes no profit he is 
made to show a taxable profit anyway by im- 
proper valuation of his wasting assets for deple- 
tion. ‘‘The country is taxation mad,’’ said Mr. 
Sherrill. ‘‘It is encouraging, therefore, to ob- 
serve that in the discussions which the Senate 
committee on forestry is having with business 
men, economists, foresters and others, the neces- 
sity of a complete revolution of tax policies of 
the States is with positiveness and unanimity 
recognized. The views of the Hardwood Manu- 


facturers’ Institute respecting this subject have 
been registered with the Senate committee, and 
the institute is interesting itself in behalf of the 
industry in the formation of a broad taxation 
policy.’ 

Early Legislation Forecast 


Speaking on the subject of a national forestry 
program, Mr. Sherrill predicted that within 
the next two years legislation will be enacted 
which will shape the Government’s policy in 
this matter for many years. The character of 
the measures to be adopted will largely deter- 
mine whether the lumbermen are going to con- 
duct their own business in the light of their 
knowledge and experience, he said, or whether 
they may be subjected to the control and diree- 
tion of some public official, possibly an imprac- 
tical visionary or opinionated bureaucrat with- 
out responsibility for whether or not the private 
business of the sawmill man succeeds or becomes 
bankrupt. The lumber manufacturer must in- 
terest himself in this matter and must give 
the legislators the benefit of their years of 
practical experience and their consequent views 
and conclusions. In behalf of the hardwood 
industry the institute has submitted to the 
Senate committee on forestry a statement cov- 
ering the broad principles upon which the indus- 
try insists, and has given with some partieu- 
larity the economic background of the industry 
in the southeastern producing territory. The 
institute expects soon to make a clearly detailed 
presentation to the committee respecting condi- 
tions in the southwestern, southern and other 
hardwood producing territory. Mr. Sherrill read 
extracts from a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
its recent meeting in New Orleans, and declared 
that the institute finds itself in entire accord 
with the views expressed therein. 


‘*Stop Slaughtering of Forests’’ 


‘Educating owners of timber in forestry 
work, a study of waste prevention in the woods, 
at the sawmill, in the wood using industries, 
fire prevention and a revision of tax laws are 
most essential considerations, and every timber 
owner, sawmill operator and wood user should 
give serious study to these important ques- 
tions,’’ said Mr. Sherrill. ‘‘Stop the slaughter- 
ing of forests by felling timber too small to 
develop merchantable lumber, with waste ex- 
eeeding a certain percentage which is to be 
determined by careful scientific study. If there 
is no economic value in bringing 6- and 8-inch 
diameter logs to the mill, why do we do it? 
Why not leave them growing for succeeding 
generations? It is the surest, quickest and 
cheapest plan of reforestation. The burning 
question is, whose business is it to carry the 
burdens for the generations yet unborn? It 
is to be hoped that we have no hurried legisla- 
tion, but that the best brains of the nation be 
kept actively on the subject until safe and sane 
policies may be found.’’ 

The inspection service of the institute next 
oceupied Mr. Sherrill’s attention. The inspee- 
tion department, he said, is most efficiently or- 
ganized and ably administered. Tho no differ- 
ences have arisen between members and their 
customers serious enough to necessitate inspec- 
tion service on more than 1/400 part of the 
production represented in the institute, so great- 
ly has the volume of lumber currently merchan- 
dized under its rules, sales code and inspection 
service grown, that it has been necessary regu- 
larly to inerease the inspection force. The in- 
stitute has also made considerable progress 
toward rectifying trade abuses. ‘‘The hard- 
wood manufacturers have highly resolved to 
correct the faults of the industry—practices of 
which they are not authors but victims—and to 
place and maintain their industry upon a high 
plane of rectitude, national responsibility and 
efficient service. A better era is already upon 
us.”? 

After reviewing at length the Government’s 
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attitude toward statistical activities on the part 
of associations and various expressions by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover indicating his 
conviction of the need for intelligent business 
information for the use of the manufacturer, 
the public and the government, Mr. Sherrill 
outlined the institute’s plan for gathering and 
disseminating detailed facts regarding the hard- 
wood producing industry. This plan is designed 
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to meet the needs of both producers and consum- 
ers. The statistical committee has worked out 
a comprehensive program in absolute accord 
with expressed Government views; a statistical 
department has been installed and is now be- 
ginning its functioning. Mr. Sherrill requested 
all members to do their part in supplying the 
needed information in order that it may fully 
serve its purposes. He also stated that the com- 
mittee on cost accounting would at an early 
date submit a system for finding costs, which he 
felt would prove of untold value. He also told 
of the appointment of a committee seeking ways 
and means for closer contact with consumers’ 
organizations and consumers individually, that 
the hardwood industry may more generally serve 
them. 

Coéperation in Every Good Move Urged 

Reporting the Institute’s action of joining the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mr. Sherrill stated, that it is the institute’s 
policy to aid every agency whose effort is to do 
constructive work for any or all branches of 
the lumber industry, this meaning individuals 
or organizations of manufacturers, consumers, 
wholesalers, retailers, architects ete., and the 
departments of government. He further empha- 
sized the vital need of codperation with railway 
managements in order to secure the-most effi- 
cient operation of the railroads possible and 
thereby maintain the lumber industry’s high 
rate of productivity and employment. He de- 
clared himself to be opposed to the law requir- 
ing railroads to surrender to the Government 
half the amount of net earnings exceeding 6 
percent on valuation. He said: ‘‘The great- 
est agency for the development of any country 
is its railroads and they should not be penalized, 
but encouraged and helped to keep step with the 
onward march of progress. This barrier removed 
would encourage the public investing in their 
stocks and bonds, which ownership creates and 
cements a public sympathy which has been sadly 
lacking.’’ 

Education of labor and the outrooting of 
I.W.W.’ism was advocated by Mr. Sherrill, who 
declared: 

If we could have 85 percent efficiency from labor 
we would see costs go down; we could pay good 
wages; we would hear no more the cry of strikes 
and vandalism, and we would see industry and labor 
dwelling together in peace and prosperity. The 
problem is one of education and how to do it 
quickly. The Reds are flooding the country with 


their literature. We are advised that, there ¢ 
nearly 400 periodicals which are openly or covertly 


advocating violent sedition and insurrection by 
force and arms against the Government of the 
United States. What are we going to do to teach 
the workingman a higher sense of duty and respect 
for genuine American ideals? 

Inflation today and deflation tomorrow, cost and 
labor shortage today and surplus tomorrow is the 
evil of today in the whole business structure of our 
country. To flood the country with foreign labor 
to meet the highly inflated peak demand which 
covers a short period is certainly unwise, so let us 
cooperate with the Secretary of Commerce in an 
effort to help stabilize business and keep it moving 
evenly and smoothly twelve months in the year, thus 
keeping labor steadily employed at fair wages. 
When this condition exists it is time enough to care- 
fully select a class of foreign labor desired to. meet 
the normal increasing demand of industry. 

Ve can not hope for the complete elimination of 
the high mountain peaks and deep valleys in the 
economic cycle, as there are some factors over 
which we have no control, but thru intelligent and 
well directed effort and sincere coéperation between 
all branches of industry and governmental agencies 
these fluctuations can be materially lessened and 
brought down to such a point where they will not 
seriously affect our operations. 


Simplified Practice Prevents Waste 
Mr. Sherrill then introduced William A, Dur- 


gin, chief of the division of simplified prac- 
tice, Department of Commerce, who made a 
much appreciated address on simplification and 
standardization. First he complimented the in- 
stitute on the rapid progress it had made during 
the short time of its existence which, he said, 
‘‘has set a new pace for industry.’’ Mr. Dur- 
gin said that it had been whispered about that 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover is losing inter- 
est in lumber standardization, and that the 
agitation for it will soon blow over. Such is 
not at all the case, he asserted, the matter being 
even more alive than ever. He expressed great 
gratification at the will- 
ingness of the lumber 
industry as a whole to 
cooperate in this matter, 
and at the progress that 
has already been accom- 
plished. 
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Mr. Durgin illustrated 
his talk with a series of 
stereopticon slides which 
graphically showed the 
great benefits derived 
from simplification of 
methods. He explained 
that the department is 
not exactly seeking 
standardization by which 
everything would be reduced to one standard, 
but rather in simplification as a means of pre- 
venting waste. One of his slides showed the 
waste in American industry, as ascertained thru 
a survey of the American Federated Engineer- 
ing Societies, running all the way from 28.88 
percent in the metal trades to 53 percent in 
building and 63.78 percent in the making of 
men’s clothing. Another slide brought home 
the fact that out of 100 percent wood in a 
tree, only 33.5 percent becomes lumber and 
that only 17.90 percent is clear cuttings. He 
estimated that in 1922 there was a $10,000,000,- 
000 waste in industry, which sum would cover 
the whole increase in taxes; would pay for all 
the automobiles and gasoline bought during that 
year, as well as for every home erected. ‘‘Sav- 
ing this tremendous amount of money for in- 
dustry and the public is the object of our 
activity,’’ he said, ‘‘and simplification would 
result in tremendous saving not only in produc- 
tion costs, but also in amounts of stock that 
the manufacturer or dealer would have to carry;. 
would increase turn-over tremendously, and 
would bring profit to producer, distributer and 
consumer alike. As applied to foreign com- 
merece, all foreign countries have got the 
American notion of simplification and are 
making it effective, and unless we go much 
further than we have to date, we will lose our 
foreign markets.’’ 

In referring to the standardization of hard- 
wood lumber, he said: 


The Government is absolutely for technical stand- 
ardization. We believe that the working out of 








technical grades in hardwood is essential, ag in 
softwood; but while this very complex matter is 
going forward, can we not get together and agree 
on some simplifications that will at once resyjt 
in elimination of waste? 

We feel very greatly encouraged by the activity 
of your Institute. We know that you have the 
vision. We appreciate fully the difficulty of your 
problem. Before any standardization and _ simp}j- 
fication can become effective it must have the 
support of a great majority of the producers, dig. 
tributers and consumers of the commodity cop. 
cerned. Your great problem, it seems to me, js 
not so much simplification and standardization of 
lumber as the unification of the hardwood field. 
That is the most difficult thing before you. We 
can only compliment you upon the wisdom with 
which you have carried forward and the progress 
you have made in securing such unification. We 
would urge that in subsequent years you maintain 
that same restraint and wisdom you have shown 
the first year of your life, and that in every action 
you keep before you that the great goal is unifica- 
tion; and that until reasonable unification js 
secured, the details are of secondary importance, 

I want to urge upon every business man that 
he show a keener interest in what the Government 
is doing for his benefit, and to pass by no oppor- 
tunity of offering suggestion and advice. If we do 
not get the benefit of your experience in these 
matters, the governmental machine may be wrecked 
and then the business man will have only himself 
to blame. 

A rising vote of thanks for his excellent ad- 
dress was tendered Mr. Durgin. He was fol- 
lowed by M. W. Stark, of Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man of the committee on statistics, who spoke 
in part as follows: 


You are familiar with the statistical program 
adopted by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
with the approval of, and codperation with, the 
United States Department of Commerce. Forms 
for making the stock reports to the institute office 
were mailed May 1, and the compiled reports wil} 
be issued in a few days. Forms for all other re- 
ports will be mailed not later than Monday, May 14. 
These statistics will give an accurate record of 
stocks on hand at the mills, and of unfilled orders 
on hand at the mills, at the end of each month; 
the volume of sales for the previous week, and the 
prices at which the sales are made, and of the pro- 
duction for the previous months. The record of 
stocks on hand, of unfilled orders and of prices will 
be given in species, grade and thickness. 

The compiled reports are available to all, in- 
cluding manufacturers, wholesalers, consumers and 
others, under conditions set out in the plan, a copy 
of which is available to all upon application. You 
have, no doubt, observed from the reading of the 
plan that no disclosure is made of the identity of 
either buyer or seller in any of the reports; no 
comment is made on the statistics; there are no 
agreements of any kind whatsoever among the 
parties to the plan excepting as to the manner of 
making reports; there is no limitation whatever 
upon the freedom of action of any individual. 


Statistics Necessary to Conduct of Business 


The program is a response to the imperative 
need for statistics in the hardwood 
This question of statistics 


lumber in- 


dustry. has passed 
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the theoretical stage, not only in the hardwood 
industry but in all industries, and it is now 
recognized that statistics are necessary for the 
proper and intelligent conduct of business. I shall 
not indulge in any argument on this subject, as 
others better qualified to speak have covered the 
matter in a most comprehensive way. 

While the statistical program, as adopted and 
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now effective. will be of great value to every 
pranch of the hardwood industry, and to the 
public, it can be made more valuable and more 
accurate thru enlarging its scope by including 
statistics of consumption, thus giving statistics of 
poth production and consumption. 

The market is governed by demand and supply. 
Adequate statistics in all fields are necessary to 
get the final picture of conditions. 

Must Add Figures on Consumers’ Stocks 

We shall show the volume of stocks on hand at 
the mills in each species, grade and thickness, but 
similar information as to the volume of stocks on 
nand at the consuming points and in wholesale 
yards is equally important. If the market is 
governed by the law of supply and demand, it 
makes little difference where the lumber is, so 
long aS it is available for consumption. A low 
state of stocks at the mills means one thing if the 
consumer’s yards are well stocked, and another if 
the consumer’s stocks of lumber are low.  Like- 
wise, heavy mill stocks in the face of an increas- 
ing demand mean one thing if stocks at consumers’ 
points are normal, or heavy. This information is 
of equal significance to the hardwood lumber con- 
sumer and the hardwood lumber manufacturer. 
The producers, consumers, wholesalers and the 
public are all vitally interested in the statistics 
of production and consumption. 

Adjusting Output to Consumption Needs 


The adjustment of production to consumption 
needs is often considered as entirely a matter of 
increase or curtailment of production. This is a 
mistaken view. The question of curtailment of 
production is one quite different, governed by dif- 
ferent laws and different conditions from those 
which govern the adjustment of production to con- 
sumption needs. It is the function of the manu- 
facturer to produce, in so far as possible, those 
items of stock which the consumer needs, The 
recurrent shortages of certain items, especially 
in thicknesses other than 4/4, is due to lack of 
information by the manufacturer as to what the 
consumer needs. Obviously, the manufacturer 
wants to produce the kind of stock which is most 
needed, because that is the kind he can sell best. 
In respect to stocks of different thicknesses and 
other specifications within the limitations of his 
producing capacity, he will endeavor to stock his 
yard with the most salable items, just as the 
merchant endeavors to fill his shelves with the most 
salable merchandise. He is thereby enabled to 
better serve himself and his customers. 

The fact that hardwood lumber must be seasoned 
for several months before it is ready for shipment 
makes it necessary to know true conditions as far 
in advance as possible, in order that the stock 
may be ready for the consumer when he wants 
it. 

The statistics, as now formulated, will show 
the rate of production. The consumption statistics 
should show the rate of consumption. Statistics 
on either one of these items are available, but 
both together are necessary to give a true picture 
of the situation. 

The stock report provided for in the present 
program will show the unfilled orders at the mills, 
and the sales report will show the past sales 
prices. 


Statistical Requirements, and Uses of Data 


To recapitulate: The minimum requirements for 
adequate statistics for the use of both the con- 
sumer and the producer are the volume of stocks 
on hand at mills and the volume of stocks on hand 
at consuming points; the rate of production and 
the rate of consumption; the volume of sales and 
past sales prices and unfilled orders on hand at 
the mills. 

Such statistics should be available to the pro- 
ducer, the consumer and the public. They will 
have the same meaning to all, and be of equal 
value to all. All will have a full knowledge of 
conditions as they are. They will base their 
Policies on facts rather than guesses, and con- 
clusions based upon a reliable statement of facts 
are more dependable than those based upon guesses, 
no matter how intelligent the guessers may be. 


Speculation Has No Place in Manufacture 


I have heard such a program as above outlined 
objected to by some upon the ground that by hav- 
ing this information available to all, buyer, seller 
and public, they thereby lose a certain advantage 
which they think they have, due to their superior 
knowledge and ability to judge market conditions. 
The answer to this is that without statistics, 
nobody, however much ability he may have, can 
form a safe judgment of conditions; that the 
necessity of guessing constitutes a speculative fac- 
tor which has no place in a manufacturing enter- 
prise; the consumer can not plan safely for the 
future in reference to his production, prices etc. 
without knowing the situation as to his raw ma- 
terial supply, and the manufacturer can not pro- 
duce those items of stock which the consumer 
Wants. In short, there can be no reasonable ad- 
justment of production to consumption needs, and 
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no sound basis for the consumer to plan for the 
future. This situation was well illustrated in 1919 
and 1920. When the smoke cleared away, after 
the runaway market and the business reaction had 
set in, it was discovered that many consumers 
had an extraordinarily heavy stock of lumber which 
they probably would not have had had they known 
the total volume of stocks on hand at both pro- 
ducing and consuming points. There would not 
have been the rapid rise nor the precipitate fall in 
prices. 

It is significant that those concerns, both among 
manufacturers and consumers, who have the best 
facilities for judging market conditions, and who 
have in the past shown the greatest accuracy in 
judging conditions, are the most eager for a pro- 
gram which will give them accurate, complete and 
dependable statistics. 


Must Base Progress on Knowledge 


It may be said further that the course of human 
progress thru the centuries back of us contains no 
evidence of progress thru ignorance, The progress 
we have made, and the upward steps we have 
taken, have all been the fruit of our striving for 
more light. The success of American industry 
can not be based upon the ability of one to profit 
thru the ignorance of another. Success must be 
based primarily on service, and our ability to render 
real service depends directly upon our accurate 
knowledge of things as they are: 


Invite Codperation of Consumers 


We invite our friends in the consuming field, 
whom it is our duty and privilege to serve, to give 
careful consideration to ways and means for gather- 
ing, compiling and publishing full statistics in re- 
gard to stocks on hand, rate of consumption, con- 
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sumption requirements etc.; these statistics to be 
published in conjunction with statistics on the rate 
of production, stocks on hand at mills, current 
sales prices etc.; all statistics to be available to 
producers, consumers, wholesalers and all others 
who may desire them. It is not our purpose to 
extend our statistical activities beyond the pro- 
ducing field, except with the consent and co- 
operation of the interested organizations, under 
arrangements to be jointly worked out and agree- 
able to all concerned. We shall be glad to meet 
with committees representing consumers organiza- 
tions and wholesale yards for the purpose of ex- 
changing views and of arriving at a mutually satis- 
factory basis of coéperation. 

We firmly believe that the realization of such a 
program will put the hardwood industry (and by 
that we mean all elements of the industry, including 
manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers) in the 
front rank of American industry for sanity, pro- 
gressiveness and stability. 


Publicity Committee’s Report 


Secretary-manager J. M. Pritchard was then 
called upon. He explained that, due to the fact 
that the institute’s fiscal year does not close 
before June 16, he had not been able to prepare 
the customary annual report of the secretary- 
manager, but that this will be published in the 
institute’s bulletin for July 1. Owing to the 
absence from the convention hall of Landon C. 
Bell, chairman of the committee on publicity, 
Mr. Pritchard then read the report of that com- 
mittee. 

Landon C. Bell, as chairman, made a brief re- 
port of the publicity committee’s activities, 
explaining that to go farther in the matter 
would be largely to repeat what the president 
had set forth in his address. He said it had 
been the committee ’s function to set the institute 
and its aims and purposes properly before the 
industry, and in this work the trade press had 
given liberal help, for which the committee de- 
sired to express its thanks. 

The report of the committee on membership 
was presented by Chairman F. K. Conn, of 
Yazoo City, Miss., who spoke with eloquence 
and fervor upon the necessity of each member 
being a membership committee of one, with the 
purpose and determination of making the in- 
stitute a power that will be recognized and 
heard. 

Committee Appointments 


Secretary-manager Pritchard then announced 
the appointment of the nomination and resolu- 
tions committees as follows: 


Nominating—R. L. Jurden, chairman; J. W. 
Mayhew, R. M. Carrier, Carl Faust, H. G. Bohlssen, 
I. A. Lang, H. H. Wiggins, John Raine, E. B. Nor- 
man and Leon Isaccsen. 

Resolutions—S. M. Nickey, chairman; B. B. 
3urns, W. R. Satterfield, Max Miller, M. W. Stark, 
B. F. Dulweber, J. B. Edwards and Landon C. Bell. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first business of the afternoon program 
was the presentation of the report of the 
committee on forestry by Chairman Landon 
C. Bell. This interesting report follows in 
full: 

On behalf of the Institute and the Hardwood In- 
dustry a statement was submitted to the Senate 
forestry committee at its meeting in New Orleans 
March 24. It is contemplated that additional rep- 
resentations in behalf of the hardwood industry 
will be made to the committee before it completes 
its labors. 

It is most important that this service be ren- 
dered, because there are many circumstances differ- 
entiating the problems of forestry and reforesta- 
tion in the hardwood industry from similar prob- 
lems in other parts of the lumber industry. In 
fact the hardwood industry in different parts of the 
country is confronted by conditions of such widely 
varying character respecting such important factors 
in the problem that important distinctions must be 
clearly recognized and reckoned with in the deter- 
mination of a wise policy upon the broad subject, 
and especially in respect to matters of detail. 

The question of reforestation is an economic one. 
This fact is often overlooked by those who assume 
to discuss and instruct upon the subject. 

Some argue that private owners can afford to 
prepare and keep private lands for reforestation, 
and even urge that the Government should require 
them so to do. Such contentions are made by some 
seemingly without discrimination between hard- 
wood areas and softwood areas, and without reck- 
oning with the enormous difference in the rate of 
growth. 

Some suggest that intensive forestry should pay 
its way in this country because it has done so in 
other countries. In substance this contention is 
that intensive forestry in this country under our 
conditions can pay its way because in other coun- 
tries under entirely different conditions it has done 
so. It is insisted that it could do so from such 
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Appalachian Loggers Back Reforestation—Adopt Log Grades— 


Swap Experience Thru Practical Papers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 8.—Conservation, re- 
forestation, profiteering, labor shortage and em- 
ployee efliciency covered the principal topics of 
discussion before the spring meeting of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, which opened a 
two-day session at the Hotel Sinton here this 
morning. President L. D. Gasteiger, Braemar, 
Tenn., called the convention to order at 11 
o’clock. About 100 delegates had registered 
with Secretary S. F. Horn, Nashville, Tenn., by 
the time of the opening. 

The delegates were welcomed to Cincinnati by 
J. C. West, retiring president, and Earl Hart, 
newly elected president of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club. Both Mr. West and Mr. Hart 
told of the pleasure it gave Cincinnati lumber- 
men to entertain the delegates and invite them 
to continue to hold their spring meetings in 
Cincinnati every year. IF. G. Norcross, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., former president of the congress, 
responded to the addresses of welcome in the 
absence of Andrew Gennett, who was booked to 
make the response. Mr. Norcross said that the 
congress had found Cincinnati to be the ideal 
place for the spring meetings and thanked the 
lumbermen for the entertainment and welcome 
given the delegates. 


The President’s Address 

President Gasteiger in his addresses declared 
for conservation of the country’s forests by 
more efficient logging operations and urged the 
reforestation of cut-over lands as a means of 
creating wealth and insuring a future timber 
supply for lumber operations. 

Discussing the present prosperity in the trade, 
the president issued a note of warning against 
the profiteer, saying in part: 


Men of this congress, I do not believe a gather- 
ing of any kind was ever held under more favor- 
able circumstances than we are experiencing at 
this time. This great country of ours, never in 
all history has enjoyed such splendid prosperity. 
The teeming millions are at work and the con- 
stant hum of industry is vibrating in our ears. 
Prosperity is abroad in the land and every man has 
a job and there are jobs for more. This situa- 
tion is unusual and most men seem to be con- 
tented with the thought that we will ‘‘carry on’”’ 
for an indefinite period and I sincerely hope we 
will. But, gentlemen, this situation and condi- 
tion must give us food for thought. What 
started this present trend of good time? How 
long is it going to continue? When and where 
will it end? 

Who can answer? We are facing the situation 
and the problem is for us to solve, and as men 
we must not shirk our duty. 

The great secret of any business is codpera- 
tion. Without it you might as well pull down the 
blinds, shut your desk, lock the door, and quit. 
I do not necessarily mean codperation between 
the officers and executives of our many com- 
panies, but I mean to include every man within 
our organizations, from the road monkey to the 
president. However, we must set the example 
of codperation and our employees will hear about 
it and soon follow suit. In this enlightened age, 
with the telephone, telegraph, radio and other 
means of rapid communication news travels fast 
and the supposedly unlearned toilers back in the 
mountains are not so dense as one might think, 
and they know more about world affairs today 
than they ever knew before 

When all the necessities of life advanced, it 
was felt in the woods, and those woodsmen are 
wondering and in their skillful native way are 
figuring out the cause. They, as other workers, 
are willing to stand for a reasonable advance 
in anything, but when they hear of fabulous 
profits and unreasonable gains in wealth by the 
ones already rich, there is revolt in their minds, 
and some men have the audacity to point the 
finger of scorn at the workers, because they re- 
sent, and rightly so, the haughtiness of the 
profiteer. There is codperation all right among 
those who control the necessities of life, but it 
is the wrong kind of coédperation. 

To codperate they should place a fair valuation 
on their output and not permit prices to soar 
beyond the reach of the consumer, for past les- 
sons have taught us that this is destructive in 
practice and wrong.in principle. 


Looking to the Future 


I am coming to the point where it affects our 
industry. It is true the old economic law of 
supply and demand controls business activities, 
but if we only knew it we could inject a new 
economic theorem and control supply and de- 
mand ourselves. At our present gait the time 
is not far distant when by our own actions we 
and the supposedly unlearned toilers back in the 
will kill demand, and with demand killed there 


will be no necessity of a supply and that means 
stagnation and prolonged business depression. 
Gentlemen, we must not permit conditions of 
that kind to come about. Business is good as it 
is, so why be foolish and spoil our present pros- 
perity. Prices are good but if they keep vault- 
ing from one high level to another the day will 
come when they will fall, and when they hit the 
bottom the crash will resound in our ears for 
many a day, and spiders will spin and weave 
their webs on the teeth of the old band saw 
which once hummed so merrily. 

Therefore, men, watch your step; guard your 
business with jealous care; think, as you go 
along of the rights of others, and do not permit 
business in this country to take a backward 
turn. It is up to you, and I have confidence in 
your business judgment and your sense of fair 
play to know you will not permit anything of a 
disastrous nature to take place. That may 
sound a little pessimistic to you, but the truth 
is what we are seeking, and it will be much 
easier to face the music now than to try to dance 
to it after our frolic is over. 


Importance of Reforestation 


I have in previous addresses spoken to you 
about reforestation. That is an all absorbing 
and interesting question. Reforestation is vital. 
It is of the greatest necessity. Trees must be 
planted in order to keep our industry alive in 
the future, giving employment to thousands and 
furnishing material for houses, and pulp for 
paper and hundreds of other avenues of trade. 
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Then too, why should our cut-over and waste 
land lie idle? It is foolish. 

Reforestation is mainly a governmental ques- 
tion but it needs individual attention. The day 
will come and in some instances is already here 
where large operations are making provisions 
daily to insure a constant supply of lumber for 
their jobs. The Government is doing a great 
work in eliminating the fire hazard, protecting 
bird life, and working out methods for killing 
insects which are destructive to plant life, to 
all of which we should give our unstinted and 
whole-hearted support. 

Reforestation and conservation go hand in 
hand. Conservation must be applied to our pres- 
ent day work. We must not permit our present 
timber supply to be butchered. We must teach 
our timber cutters to cut close to the ground. 
High stumps are not only unsightly to the ex- 
perienced lumberman but they represent a woe- 
ful waste which is inexcusable. We must teach 
our men how to manufacture lumber so as to 
secure the best grades and the most lumber 
from each tree. We must see to it that our by- 
products do not go to the burner. That is a 
terrible waste and we should never permit one 
slab or any edgings or trimmings to be burned. 
Everything about a tree is good for something 
and when any ~art is permitted to go to the 
burner, that represents a terrible loss and this 
great leak in our industry should be stopped. 
I blame the railroads for some of this loss, for 
they do not seem willing to make rates which 
will permit the millman to sell his low grade 
product at a point where waste material is 
needed. The day is coming when nothing will 
be wasted, and that day will soon be dawning, 
for men of vision are giving this vital matter 
their thought and attention, and once the busi- 
ness man of America makes up his mind, noth- 
ing short of success can stop him. 

I now come to the question of labor and as 
opinions are so greatly divided on this most im- 
portant subject I almost shrink from discussing 





Discuss Labor 


the question. However, I have my own persona] 
ideas and have no grudge whatever against the 
man who does not happen to coincide with my 
views. All of our wealth comes from old Mother 
Earth, from the crust or the bowels. Labor 
produces it with the aid of labor saving devices. 
We are dependent entirely upon labor, that js 
a truth, so do not try to run away from it. We 
must have more labor. In the East the great 
steel mills are only running about 90 percent 
of their capacity because they do not have gq 
sufficient supply of labor. Every other line of 
industry is curtailed because of labor shortage. 
Where must we look for our labor? Certainly 
not here in America for our youths are being 
taught to use their brains and nat their hands. 
That is bad teaching but nevertheless it is true 
and we do not seem to be getting away from it. 
A child should be taught to work, and it should 
be instilled into this youthful mind that al] 
honest labor is honorable. I love a laborer more 
than I do a grafter, or one who by his cunning 
or sharp practice seeks to devour the honest 
toiler. We must look to foreign lands for our 
future supply of labor. 

Our Government has restricted immigration 
and I am not here to say whether that policy 
is right or wrong, but I am here to say that this 
great God fearing, home loving, patriotic na- 
tion, should never close her door against the 
big brawny white man who dreams “over there” 
of the day when he can set sail for the great 
U. S. A. and here, among his white brethren, 
build his own home, sit ’neath the shade of his 
own vine, educate his children, have a voice in 
his Government, and have the wonderful privi- 
lege of living a free clean life under the stars 
of the republic; and when his earthly tasks are 
done leave to his children something better than 
he found. 


Building Up Loyalty Among Employees 

The question of building up loyalty among 
employees and encouraging the ambitious work- 
men to educate himself for the better jobs was 
dwelled upon by W. T. Latham, president of the 
Andrews Manufacturing Co., who spoke on 
‘“Teaching Employees from an Efficiency Stand- 
point,’’ at the Tuesday mornimg session. Mr. 
Latham was the only speaker of the morning, 
the address of E. A. Gaskill, general manager of 
the Suncrest Lumber Co., on ‘‘ Comparative Costs 
—Steam Skidder and Horses’’ being undeliv- 
ered because of the absence of Mr. Gaskill. Be- 
fore the address, C. L. Babcock, treasurer of the 
organization, gave a detailed report of the 
finances for the year. 

In his address Mr. Latham declared it to be 
the duty of the employer to search out ambitious 
employees, train them for better jobs and ad- 
vanee them as fast as they are fitted for the 
places. Mr. Latham said in part: 


My subject, “Teaching Employees From an 
Efficiency Standpoint,’’ is one of the most es- 
sential requirements of the management of any 
organization and makes men more efficient than 
by buying men from one’s neighbor. The first 
essential is to teach loyalty, as no man is, or 
can be efficient unless he is loyal to his com- 
pany and to those in charge. Loyalty can’t be 
bought in dollars and cents, but the milk of 
human kindness, an understanding sympathy 
and confidence between the employer and the 
employee that binds them together in a bond of 
mutual interest makes for loyalty and loyalty 
makes for efficiency. 

So long as we buy skilled labor from our neigh- 
bor, rather than train men on our own works 
for the better jobs, we discourage the rank 
and file of our men who are ambitious to work 
up. They become disheartened, careless and 
finally don’t care whether they do their work 
well or not, and efficiency takes wings at once 
and who is to blame—not the employee, but the 
employer. nee 

There are very few men who have no ambition 
or pride and if the manager is any judge ot 
human nature he can pick the ambitious man 
and, by advancing him to a better position, 
make him more efficient in his work, a better 
husband and father and a better American. It’s 
the duty of the employer to search out the am- 
bitious employees, train them for the _ better 
jobs and advance them as fast as they are fitted 
for the places. Did vou ever see a good dogger 
on a mill who didn’t want to -beceme a block 
setter, or a good setter who didn’t want to learn 
to saw, or a good sawyer who had no ambition 
to become a mill foreman or a good mill foreman 
who had no ambition to become a superintendent 
or a manager? ; 

Of course the management must be judge 
enough of men so that it won’t piek a man 
with no mechanical ideas for an engine, skidder, 
loader or other machine. In other words, every 
important job on the works should have an 


understudy—a man being trained for that. par- 
ticular job—to do it your particular way, there- 
by holding up the efficiency of the crew. We 
have different ways on different operations ot 
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accomplishing the same result and the man 
pought from your neighbor, trained in his way, 
may not prove to be efficient in your particular 
way until he learns your way. Yet sometimes 
it is very desirable to get some new blood on 
the job and new ideas thru visiting other op- 
erations or thru experienced men who have 
worked on other operations. The man with an 
open mind can always pick up good points from 
his neighbor. 

One alarming thing to me is the absence of 
young men or boys learning the lumber busi- 
ness. In fact, I don’t know of a young inspector 
or of a boy learning to inspect lumber. Can 
it be that we as lumbermen are not offering 
any inducement to the boys to learn our busi- 
ness? Is it their fault or ours? 

The woodsmen are back in the woods away 
from the comforts and pleasure of a town and 
it is necessary that they should be, as timber 
don’t grow on paved streets, but even tho the 
camps are isolated, they can be made sanitary, 
comfortable and a fit place for men to stay. 
There can be a school for the children living in 
the woods, a small church and comfortable 
shacks for the families and this is due the 
woodsmen and their families, and by giving the 
woodsmen these little comforts, good men will 
be attracted to the camps and a feeling that 
the company is doing its best for the comfort 
and pleasure of the men and their families will 
engender good feeling and efficient work. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Tuesday afternoon session was addressed 
by D. G. Manges, of the Babcock Lumber & Land 
Co, on ‘‘Labor Unrest’’ and by John Raine, 
president of the Meadow River Lumber Co., on 
‘Benefits of Membership.’’ Following this 
there was a query session in which technical 
lumber matters were discussed and considerable 
attention given to problems created by the tree 
borer. 

Employers were held to be responsible for 
50 percent of the labor unrest by Mr. Manges. 
He blamed, the habit of bidding for labor when 
business gets good for much of the shifting about 
of labor in sueh times. He urged employers not 
‘to buy, steal or seduce your neighbor’s labor. 
Don’t impose any injustices on your employees. 
Treat them kindly by manifesting a mutual in- 
terest in them. Money is not all that they are 
looking for.’? Further Mr. Manges said: 


Today we have two distinct classes struggling 
for supremacy—one using cave man tactics, and 
the other brain and wealth. This unrest or 
welfare between these two classes never can 
be eliminated. 

Inasmuch as there is no hope of a permanent 
cure for unrest, we shall have to be satisfied 
with an effective tonic, and I would write the 
following prescription: ‘“‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself."”, Upon this, and this only, rests the 
peace of the world. It will come nearer solving 
the great problems of today than any other 
tonic, such as war, strike, unrest, greed etc. 

The employer is trying to temper unrest by 
giving more liberal salaries and wages, but this 
alone will not give relief. It must be seasoned 
with other ingredients. Is it not a fact that 
when wages are the highest labor is more shift- 
less and restless? 

The employer alone is responsible for all the 
shifting. He is alone responsible for 50 percent 
of the unrest. You must admit that just as 
soon as business brightens up the employer gets 
uneasy about his help. He gets restless first. 
He begins to bid for labor. He says to the la- 
borer: ‘‘Come to me.”” And of course the laborer 
comes. Another says: ‘‘Come to me, I’ll give you 
more.’”’” And of course he goes. The laborer 
hever realizes that the lost time and expense 
in changing amount to more than the advance 
in wages. Then, after the employer gets him 
in motion, like a rubber ball, he puts all the 
blame on labor for its lack of efficiency and 
steadiness. 

This procedure on the part of the employer 
is a three-fold crime. He not only satisfies his 
selfish greed, but imposes an injustice on the 
laborer and the laborer’s former employer. 


Biggest Opportunity for Lumbermen 


Mr. Raine, in his address, elaborated on the 
proposition that the biggest opportunity for 
CoOperation among lumbermen comprised a con- 
servaney and reforestation program. This he 
held to he more important than the more imme- 
diate advantages accruing from intelligent co- 
operation. 

In elaboration of his subject he said, in part: 


We are members:of the most important in- 
dustry in the land, important by view of the 
men employed, value of the products commer- 
Cially, and the large part that the various and 
Numberless products of the forest play in the 
lives of the people at large. No other basic com- 
modity so ministers to the needs and happiness 
of all of us as the tree. 

The fullest utilization of the products of the 
tree, rightly apprising both present and future 
National needs; the most economic handling and 
delivering of these products to the ultimate 
consumer; due publicity as to the superior value 
and utility of wood; the safeguarding of all the 


rights of the individual owners of forests; these 
and all kindred subjects must be discussed and 
carried out by the industry. How possibly can 
psy be effectively done except thru associated 
effort? 


Touching upon the possibilities in coéperating 
for standardization, Mr. Raine said: 


Standardization of dimension sizes in finished 
lumber will without doubt inure to our benefit 
in making a larger realization possible from our 
forest holdings. This is most important for the 
public weal and the congress should aid and 
abet every effort made for the closer utilization 
of the full forest product. Not only is this de- 
sirable but we should more nearly standardize 
wages and work. At present there is the widest 
discrepancy in various sections as to the wages 
paid and the work expected to be performed. 
What is a day’s work? What is the commen- 
surate wage? What production per man is 
reasonable in log input? Is there any possible 
System by which with a given timber stand, a 
given terrain and a given average skid length, 
we can determine what input per man we may 
have reason to expect? Is our practice not al- 
together too haphazard and are we not satisfied 
with what we may happen to get regardless of 
whether or not it is the possible maximum input? 
Nothing but the maximum ought to satisfy us 
and then, with it, commensurate compensation 
for the work done. We believe a largely in- 
creased production is possible by proper study 
and organization and the creation of a right 
spirit among the men. This increase will help 
to solve for us the present labor shortage. Then 
a reasonable standardization of wages and work- 
ing conditions will help to limit the labor turn- 
over and the consequent loss of continuous pro- 
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ductive power with its attendant loss in wages 
to the workman. 


Necessity for Reforestation 
Pursuing his talk on conservancy, Mr. Raine 
added: 


The whole country seems to be awakening 
to the absolute necessity of doing something 
now if the incomparable wealth of beauty and 
utility of the tree is to be handed down to fu- 
ture generations in such fashion as shall be 
worthy of this present living generation. 

In the past we have heard the call of Roose- 
velt and Pinchot. Today every leader in public 
life is interested in the problem and realizes 
that if he is to be the servant of the people he 
must face this question and do something about 
it. Surely there will be Federal action of some 
sort in the forthcoming Congress to initiate and 
make effective some sane and workable forest 
policy. Our President by executive fiat has al- 
ready named the third annual Forest Protection 
Week. But every week must become a forest 
protection week. There is no discharge in this 
war. It is a problem big enough for Uncle Sam. 
It is too big for the individuals of any industry. 
There can be no obligation upon the members of 
any trade to carry out a program that is in it- 
self national in its scope and that will affect ali 
future generations. 

While we wait for Federal 
some definite forest policy, we find individual 
operators already sensing the oncoming need 
and by planting as fast as they sever virgin tim- 
ber are guaranteeing themselves a continuous 
timber supply. 

But when we come to consider the hardwoods 
of the Appalachian section we have an entirely 
different proposition. These wonder woods, with 
their individualistic characters of fiber and fig- 
ure and color are not grown like sponges, but 
require the sun and rain of centuries to bring 
them to their present state of maturity. Pro- 


formulation of 


perly to nurse these to full maturity is beyond 
the possibility of the individual operator. It 
seems bosh to talk of running our mills con- 
tinuously from a constantly cropped hardwood 
belt. We must have the continuous supply of 
such woods and the nation must promptly awake 
to the necessity and insure the supply. Only 
Uncle Sam is rich enough and will live long 
enough to grow adequate crops of our distinctive 
hardwoods. 

The lumberman as a part of the public is in- 
terested in the subject and can do his bit to 
help solve the problem of continuous supply. 
And this part comes in the elimination of waste 
in the present available timber resources. This 
means primarily a willingness to pay adequately 
the cost of saving from the present enormous 
waste any and all by-products possible to be 
produced from the full forest stand. We must 
more fully sense the potential wealth locked up 
in our wonderful forests and become willing to 
pay the price for their saving and utilization. 
This will call for a larger program of refining 
at or near the forest growth so as to eliminate 
as far as possible the loss in handling and trans- 
portation of absolutely necessary waste and 
moisture. This feature of conservation must be 
worked out conjointly by the producer and con- 
sumer and thereby materially increase the life 
of our present timber stand. 


Waste by Fire 


But another factor deserves our more serious 
consideration and that is the fire waste. To 
keep the fire fiend within leash is the problem 
of the masses. Every citizen must be schooled 
to control fire. Drastic laws must teach him 
his responsibility for even a little fire, for ‘‘be- 
hold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.”’ 
To save a tree well on the road to maturity is 
of more moment than to plant another one. This 
then is the problem of the hardwood lumberman; 
to contribute his bit in the saving of standing 
young timber in the interest of the future good 
of the country. Let us see to it, that we abso- 
lutely delimit fires on our own holdings and also 
see to it that proper methods are taken to deal 
with the hunter, farmer, railroad operator, mill- 
man or whoever is responsible for starting any 
kind of a fire that becomes “wild.” 


Prevention of Fires Necessary 


R. S. Maddox, of Nashville, State forester of 
Tennessee, declared the biggest faetor in con- 
servation is the prevention of forest fires. He 
said in elaboration of this: 


In the Appalachian section it is not so much 
a question of planting young trees as it is of 
protecting the young trees that come naturally. 
Natural reproduction of the valuable species is 
practically assured, if forest fires are driven 
from the woods and kept out. The questions 
involved in forestry are not those of myths; 
they are hard facts and are concerned with cold 
figures in economic development and production 
of timber. The lumbermen heretofore have been 
concerned largely with the harvesting of trees, 
but now it is becoming more evident that they 
are growing more intensely interested in produc- 
tion. The life of the lumbering industry de- 
pends upon the perpetuation of the forest. 


We must all recognize that there is only one 
way to make timber; namely to grow it, and to 
grow timber takes time. In Tennessee we have 
undertaken a plan which we think is the logical 
one on which to work, for the encouragement 
of forest conservation and forest utilization; the 
utilization of course is being left to the manu- 
facturer. So long us the population is not famil- 
iar with the injury which results from forest 
destruction, just’ so long will the production of 
thrifty young forests go lacking. 

In Tennessee we are endeavoring to get the 
public to understand the forests and their benefi- 
cial influences. We are trying to make plainly 
understood the various kinds of hurt that come 
from forest fires. The patrolmen in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee put up fire posters in their 
districts, calling their attention to damage from 
forest fires; thev visit their neighbors every- 
where thruout their districts and solicit their 
coéperation in preventing forest fires, explain- 
ing to them in their own way what such de- 
struction means. These patrolmen visit the 
schools in their districts, give talks to the school 
children and distribute literature which we send 
out from the office so as to get such literature 
into every family; and this literature is always 
some phase of forest value or forest damage. 
We feel that we must have the right attitude 
among the people in order to give the forest a 
chance and this attitude we also believe’ must 
be created thru an intimate knowledge of the 
forest and its valuable influences. We feel that 
the maximum production of timber on lands 
now growing forests should be the aim of the 
owners of such lands, so long as those lands are 
used for growing timber. 

On Tuesday evening the visitors were enter- 
tained with a dinner at the Hotel Sinton, planned 
by the Logging & Lumber Equipment & Supply 
Association of which Lewis J. Doster is presi- 
dent. The dinner was an elaborate affair after 
which there were several talks and a vaudeville 
entertainment program in which the tomb of 
King Tut figured as the principal feature. 

Judge B. D. Lindsey, of Knoxville, Tenn., 


served as toastmaster at this dinner. The judge 
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was in fine fettle and entertained the delegates 
hugely with his humor and fund of stories. 

President D. C. Keller, of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the principal speaker. He 
dwelled upon the value of organization work and 
told of what was being accomplished in Cincin- 
nati thru the leadership of his organization. Mr. 
Keller pressed upon the visitors an invitation to 
come to Cincinnati during the fall festival to be 
held in August and September. 


Other speakers who addressed the diners 
were Judge E. T. Dixon, of the Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati) common pleas court; 
F. G. Norcross, former president of the con- 
gress; G. B. Kittle, of the Lima Locomotive 
Works, who told of observations on a trip to 
South America; Earl Hart, newly elected 
president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, and L. D. Gasteiger, president of the 
congress. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


Resolutions pledging the association to sup- 
port of a rational and practical forest con- 
servation program for the nation together 
with the adoption of a grading classification 
for hardwood logs, comprised the principal 
business of the second day’s session of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress. 

The resolutions on conservation were sub- 
mitted by a committee on conservation and 
reforestation, comprising J. W. Mayhew, 
chairman, John Raine, H. B. Curtin, F. G. 
Noreross and C, L. Babcock. The resolutions 
were as follows: 

WHEREAS, We recognize the importance of con- 
serving the forest resources of the United States 


to the end that a depletion of our timber supply 
may be avoided; and 


WHEREAS, It appears to be likely that the next 


session of the United States Congress will take 
steps to enact some form of national forestry 
legislation. Be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Appala- 
chian Logging Congress, acting thru the undersigned 
committee on conservation and reforestation, make 
the following declaration of principles on this im- 
portant subject: 

First, That we recognize the desirability of a 
national program of conservation which is com- 
prehensive, rational and economically practical. 

SECOND, That we believe that such program of 
conservation should provide for coéperation be- 
tween the Federal and State governments and the 
timber owner, and that any invasion of the rights 
of private property thru the infliction of prohibi- 
tive cutting restrictions, or otherwise, should be 
avoided. 

TuirD, That we agree with United States For- 
ester Greeley’s idea that the principal essential to 
effective forest conservation is protection of the 
timber from fire, and that we pledge our whole- 
hearted support to every possible measure looking 
to a reduction to the lowest possible point of the 
timber fire hazard. 

FourtnH, That we believe that any program of 
reforestation and conservation to be workable and 
effective must be based on such fundamental prin- 
ciples as will make it economically profitable, and 
that a revision of the State tax laws covering lands 
dedicated to reforestation is not only desirable but 
essential if a real, worthwhile, practical program 
of conservation and reforestation is to be achieved. 

FirtH, That we seriously question the practica- 
bility of selective cutting of timber, particularly 
in the Appalachian region, and that we urge a close 
study of the possibilities along this line before any 


legislation providing for selective cutting is enacted . 


without protest. 


Srxtu, That we recognize the usefulness and 
value of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in considering this great problem from the 
timber owners’ standpoint, and that we offer to 
that association any aid we can possibly give it in 
preparing a tentative draft of national forestry 
legislation, such as it has been invited to submit 
to the Senate committee on forestry. 

And be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the United States forester, Col. W. B. 
Greeley, to the State foresters of West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina and Tennessee, 
to the Senate committee on forestry and to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


New Grades for Hardwood Logs 


The new hardwood log classification rules 
adopted by the congress, the first to be offi- 
cially adopted by the association, are as follows: 


A No. 1 log shall be 20 inches and up in diam- 
eter at small end, narrow way, free from large 
knots, rot, shakes and other defects. 

A No. 2 log shall be 16 inches and up in diameter 
at small end, narrow way, and may permit sound 
knots, slight shakes and other defects that will not 
reduce the grade of the lumber to cut not less than 
50 percent No. 1 and better. 

A No. 3 log shall be 14 inches and up in diam- 
eter at small end the narrow way, and may permit 


sound knots, splits and other defects that will not 
reduce the grade of the lumber to cut not less than 
60 percent of No. 2. 

All below the above specifications shall be con- 
demned as not purchasable. 

Logs scaled in Tennessee are scaled according to 
Seribner-Doyle rule, small end, narrow measure- 
ment, unless there be made a contract otherwise. 
Doyle, defining his calculations in formulating his 
rule, states that all his calculations naturally are 
computed on the assumption that the log is straight, 
but as few logs are perfectly straight, due allow- 
ance must be made for crooks and bad defects 
when scaling. He also states that the fractions of 
the inch in diameter are given to the buyer, and 
measurements made at small end and narrow way 
to compensate for unseen defects. 


Importance of Reforestation and Conservation 


The importance of the subject of refores- 
tation and conservation was reiterated in the 
principal talk of the session by F. G. Nor- 
cross, honorary member of the congress and 
its former president. Mr. Norcross said in 
part: 

I regard the subject of forestry and its future, 
as the most important question facing the country 
today. Perhaps we have been gifted with such a 
wonderful forest growth that we have little realized 
that our civilization depended upon it. We have 


a 


The remainder of the morning session wag 
devoted to two technical papers, one op 
‘‘Logging Costs, Stump to Mill Pond,’’ pre. 
pared by Charles Chase, of Homer K. Jones & 
Co., certified public accountants of Knox. 
ville, Tenn., and a paper on ‘‘Tractive Power 
Requirements for Locomotives for Logging 
Service,’’ delivered by G. Bruce Kittle, of the 
Lima Locomotive Works. 


A paper on the subject of ‘‘Car Stakes” 
prepared by C. H. Van Donk, Green Bay, 
Wis., was read to the convention by Stanley 
Horn, the secretary. : 

An address on ‘‘Mountain Logging and 
Organization’’ on the program was not de. 
livered because of the absence of C. W. Boyd, 
president of the Virginia Hardwood Co. 

Resolutions of appreciation of the hospitality 
shown by Cincinnati and the Cincinnati lumber. 
men and the assistance of the newspapers and 
trade papers in giving due publicity to the con- 
vention were adopted at the closing session. 

A number of the delegates left on a late 
train for Chicago to attend the Hardwood 

















The above illustration shows a corner in the new display room of the Century Lumber Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
material and builders’ supplies. 


This room is 32x50 feet in size, and in it are displayed all kinds of building 
The company furnishes everything for the completed house 


and has expended much time and effort in securing attractive samples of all the materials 


it sells. 
in it. 


This display room is always open to the public and people have shown much interest 





eut it without a thought of the future. 3ut the 
day has come, that thru the intensive campaign 
of every newspaper and periodical published, the 
general public has been made aware of the danger 
of the destruction of our forests and the dire re- 
sults which eventually will result from it. This 
campaign has molded the public mind into such a 
psychological condition that something must be 
done. You people are requesting your representa- 
tives in Congress to have legislative enactments 
passed and put into force. To a large extent, the 
prosperity of the industry which you gentlemen 
here at this congress represent will depend upon 
public legislation. I know that you one and all 
will support constructive and beneficent legislation. 

I feel the time has come when every lumberman 
must consider the question of thoro coédperation 
with the United States Forest Service and with 
your State forestry departments that injurious loss 
and injury to the lumber industry may be avoided. 
But we are not able alone to do this great work. 
It is stupendous. The Government only is capable 
of sustaining the heavy financial draft upon its 
resources. The States are able to contribute a 
limited amount. You individuals are able to con- 
tribute and you can assist wonderfully by more 
intensive and intelligent cutting of your timber 
holdings, by conserving the products which you 
produce and by the utilization of waste at your 
plants. A great many people do not give the 
lumberman credit for making conservative use of 
forest products. We have been called cut-throats. 
profiteers, godless, heartless sinners; and I want 
to say to you that I refute that charge. There is 
not a body of men in the world that has “come 
cleaner” than the manufacturers of lumber. It will 
only take about fifteen, at the most, twenty years 
to devastate the Appalachian area. Now what is 
your duty? We have received the profits of this 
wonderful heritage. Don’t you think we have a 
moral responsibility upon our shoulders to try as 
much as is within our means to reproduce those 
forests and areas for the coming generation of 
children and their children? That is something 
for which we are going to be held to account. It 
is inevitable. 


Manufacturers’ Institute meeting there on 


Thursday. 


GUESTS OF CINCINNATI GOLFERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 7.—Early arrivals 
among the delegates to the Appalachian Log- 
ging Congress were guests Monday afternoon 
at the weekly golf play of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association. The play was held 
on the green of the Hyde Park Country Club. 

C. H. Holden, Parkersburg, W. Va., connected 
with the Atlas Lumber Co., won a handsome 
silver trophy cup presented to the member or 
guest making the best score of the afternoon. 
J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, won second prize, a set 
of saws presented by Lewis Doster, of E. ©. 
Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis. D. F. Baker, 
S. F. Horn and Ed Vestal divided the blind 
bogey between them. 

There were about thirty members and guests 
indulging in the play during the afternoon. 
Those among the visitors playing were C. H 
Holden, J. W. Mayhew, Ed Vestal, Stanley Horn, 
Judge H. B. Lindsey, D. F. Baker and Frank 
Risley. Members playing were William Bass, E. 
M. Bonner, A. H. Cordes, L. ©. Cordes, Earl 
Hart, William H. Hay, William H. Hopkins, V. 
D. Kirkpatrick, Louis Lewin, 8. H. Needham, A. 
L. Peters, H. M. Spielman, J. C. West and 
R. H. Willie. ; 

The trophies were presented to the winners 
at the dinner of the Cincinnati Lumbermen'’s 
Club held at the Hyde Park Club in the evening. 
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‘WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 














May 16-17—-Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Quarterly meeting. 

May 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Dempsey 
Hotel, Macon, Ga. Regional meeting. 

May 28—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. New Orleans, La. Annual. 

May 25—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Quarterly meeting. 

June 12-13—-National Veneer & Panel Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Semiannual, 

June 13-15—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 

tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Annual. 

Aug. 22-25—Western Planing Mill & Woodworking 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Second congress. 





PaaBABBBaBaas 


North Carolina Regional Meet 


NorFOoLK, VA., May 7.—Announcement is made 
by John M. Gibbs, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, this city, that the second 
regional meeting of the organization will be held 
at the Dempsey Hotel, Macon, Ga., on May 22. 
Besides transacting routine business, there will 
be a number of speakers, including Mayor Luther 
Williams, of Macon, and Judge F. 8. Spruill, 
general counsel for the association. 


Civic Betterment, Brooklyn Aim 


New York, May 7.—The Brooklyn Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association got down to busi- 
ness last Tuesday night in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building when twenty-five retail 
firms were enrolled as members. A number of 
other firms notified the association they would 
join, and altogether it seems that the organi- 
zation has entered upon a most successful career. 

Jacob Winerski, the president, emphasized in 
an address to the new members that ‘‘civic 
betterment’’ is one of the main functions of the 
association, which moreover will endeavor to 
promote the welfare of the retailers of lumber 
in Brooklyn, regardless of whether they belong 
to the new organization. 

Meetings will continue to be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce, 62 Court Street, until 
asuitable place for permanent headquarters can 
be obtained. 


(SEERA Ms: 


Northern Wholesale Quarterly 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 7.—Secretary J. F. 
Hayden, of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association, this city, announces that 
the regular spring quarterly meeting of the 
association will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, on May 25, the 
first session beginning at 10 a. m. 


Standardization Committee Meets 


The manufacturers’ committee of the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards convened at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday of 
this week, for the first of three days’ sessions 
devoted to the consideration of that subject. 
Every regional association was well represented ; 
in fact, the attendance was the most thoroly 
Tepresentative of any meeting of the committee 
yet held. 

Besides by the representatives of the manufac- 
turers, the meeting was attended by W. A. Dur- 
gin, chief of the division of simplified practice 
of the Department of Commerce, and by repre- 
sentatives of the Forest Products Laboratory. 

The specific task to which the committee ad- 
dressed itself was the working out of a system 
of grade standardization for yard lumber, and 
very satisfactory progress was thade in that 
direction, there being substantial agreement as 
Tegards basic names and elassifications. At 
succeeding sessions the questions of basic grad- 
ing rules and of lumber sizes are to be taken up. 
_ The meeting of the manufacturers’ committee 
18 to be followed by a meeting of the consulting 
committee of the Central Committee on Lumber 
tandards in Chicago on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of next week. 


Adopts Amendments to Grading Rules 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 8.—Definite decision 
respecting the attitude of the Southern Pine 
Association upon various phases of the program 
for national standardization of the lumber in- 
dustry, was reached by the grading committee 
of that organization at a meeting held at the 
Grunewald Hotel in New Orleans today. The 
committee also adopted several amendments to 
its grading rules. 

The grading committee’s meeting precedes the 
conference in Chicago of the manufacturers’ 
committee on permanent lumber standards, May 
10 to 12, inelusive, and the conference of the 
Consulting Committee on Lumber Standards in 
the same city May. 14 to 16, inclusive. The 
pime association’s grading committee authorized 
its representatives at the two conferences in 
Chicago to agree with the majority of the lum- 
ber manufacturers with respect to standards of 
thickness and width for finish and boards, ana 
also with respect to standard short lengths. 

The committee recommended adoption of the 
proposed basic names, or nomenclature for fin- 


ish, boards and dimension, but went definitely 
on record against any change in the Southern 
Pine Association grades or grade terms for tim- 
bers. Members of the committee were unani- 
mous in the opinion that the defects in various 
woods are peculiar to each species and that it 
would be impossible to devise uniform grades 
that would accurately apply to timbers produced 
from the various woods. 

The committee adopted amendments to its 
present grading rules so as to provide that in 
mixed length shipments of No. 3 flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding, not exceeding 20 percent of 
4- and 6-foot lengths be permitted in the ship- 
ments, and also that not exceeding 20 percent 
of 6- and 8-foot lengths may be permitted in 
mixed length shipments of No. 3 dimension. 


W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La., chairman of 
the grading committee, presided at the meeting. 
Other members of the committee present were: 
Roy F. Morse, Quitman, Miss.; C. E. Slagle, 
Clarks, La.; C. C. Sheppard, Oakdale, La.; F. 
W. Pettibone, Lumberton, Miss.; P. A. Bloomer, 
Fisher, La.; J. H. Carroll, Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
F. E. Stewart, Bon Ami, La. 

Messrs. Murray and Sheppard are the asso- 
ciation’s representatives on the manufacturers’ 
committee on lumber standards and the Con- 
sulting Committee on Lumber Standards, re- 
spectively. 


Cooper Groups United on Trade Extension 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 9.—Thomas A. Walsh, of 
Morris Walsh Sons, manufacturers of slack bar- 
rels, was elected president of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, which held its 
eighth annual convention in Hotel Jefferson 
Tuesday and today. E. H. Defebaugh, of Chica- 
go, who has been secretary of the association 
sinee it was organized, was made executive vice 
president, and V. W. Krafft, former secretary 
and recently vice president, was elected treas- 
urer. C. G. Hirt, secretary, and Miss M. T. 
Rogers, assistant secretary, were reélected. 


At the general session this morning ‘‘ Tuning 
in on Business’’ was discussed. The members 
of the association agreed that business would 
be big, but a note of warning was sounded 
against a runaway market. 

C. G. Hirt, secretary of the association, pointed 
out in his annual report that ‘‘a study of eco- 
nomic conditions thruout the country can not 
but help convince one of a notable business 
revival, with the purchasing power of the public 
in a stronger position than has been the case 
for a considerable period.’’ He continued in 
part: 

These favorable conditions are reflected in the 
cooperage industry and while the outlook in this 
respect is most encouraging, great care should be 
exercised in the conduct of our business lest our 
optimism lead us to forget the experience of the 


past. It behooves us therefore to guard well our 
future endeavors and seek counsel among our- 


selves, in order to avoid a recurrence of the un- 
pleasant situations of the last few years. 


Mr. Hirt discussed tle advantages of mem- 
bership in the association, likening it to an in- 
surance policy that protected against the loss 
of cooperage patronage ‘‘ occasioned thru undue 
discrimination against the wooden barrel, by its 
constant vigilance in safeguarding their (the 
members’) interests.’’ The secretary detailed 
the work performed by the traffic, inspection 
service and legal departments. 

The need for the trade extension department 
was stressed by Mr. Hirt, who declared that 
‘‘the unscrupulous methods employed in the 
propagation of substitute containers against the 
use of the wooden barrel can not help but im- 
press upon our members the urgent need for 
this service in protecting their interests.’’ 


Field Representative’s Report 


‘*Confidence and good will can best be gained 
thru quality, service and responsibility,’’ said 
Andrew C. Hughes, field representative of the 
slack cooperage group in the report of his first 
year’s activities. He continued: 

An industry that conscientiously shapes its pro- 
gram to that end can not fail. In our endeavor 
to reach new markets we do not urge the use of 


barrels when that kind of a container would not 
be suitable. Neither would it reflect to our indus- 
try’s credit to broadcast propaganda to discredit 
some form of substitute. It is better by far to 
insist upon the suitability of wooden barrels when 
they have a right to consideration. With the pos- 
session of three fundamentals, that is, what barrels 
are made from, how they are made, and what they 
are used for, the buyer can better understand our 
industry aright and our claims for patronage. 

Mr. Hughes said that their movements have 
been directed toward barrel educational activi- 
ties based on facts. Barrels and barrel material 
were displayed at fairs, educational meetings 
and expositions. He also spoke of the success 
of the barrelette, especially in its use by fruit 
growers. 


George B. Webster, attorney for the asso- 
ciation, read an opinion, which was discussed, 
advising the members to disregard the Arkansas 
severance tax law and to defend on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the statute, if sued for the tax. 


Mr. Webster, after pointing out the effect of 
the law as a tax on the business ot cutting tim- 
ber—or, in other words, a franchise tax—finds 
that it is not such an exaction as is permissible 
under the Arkansas constitution. He points out 
that that constitution permits taxation upon 
‘*privileges,’’ and goes on to show that by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Arkansas the 
kinds of privileges meant by this provision of the 
constitution are only those rights which for their 
lawful exercise require legislative authority; 
or such as, in other words, are not matters of 
common right. 


The attorney then dealt with the question 
under the Federal Constitution, and showed that 
the Arkansas act is offensive to that organic 
law because it amounts to a taking of the prop- 
erty of the owner of the timber without due 
process of law. 

Tuesday was given over to group meetings. 
The tight cooperage group decided to make ap- 
plication to enter into the trade extension work 
with the slack cooperage group. 


Group Officers Elected 


Group officers were elected as follows: 

Slack stave, heading and hoop group: Vice 
president—F. G. Zillmer, Morehouse Stave & Mannu- 
facturing Co., Morehouse, Mo.; executive commit- 
tee—M. T. Smith, Greenville, Miss. 

Tight stave and heading group: Vice president 
—James B. Hall, Lexington, Ky.; executive com- 
mittee—M. L. Sigman, Monticello, Ark. 

Coopers’ group: Vice president—John McKay, 
Pioneer Cooperage Co., St. Louis: executive com- 
mittee—L. C. Hollingshead, J. D. Hollingshead, 
Chicago. 





The annual association dinner was given at 
Hotel Jefferson last night, with the entertain- 


ment provided by St. Louis members. 
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Lumber Clubs and Exchanges 


Club Elects; Opposes Southeast Rates 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 7.—Ear] Hart, of the 
Leland G. Banning Lumber Co., was elected 
president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
at the annual meeting held at the Hyde Park 
Country Club Monday night. Mr. Hart led the 
candidates with a total of forty votes out of 
sixty-two cast. This was the largest poll in 
the history of the club, there being sixty-two 
votes out of a voting membership of seventy 
cast. 

Mr. Hart was the candidate on the independ- 
ent ticket. Ed H. Ward, of the Dwight Hinck- 
ley Lumber Co., was the other independent 
elected, winning the office of second vice presi- 
dent with a total of thirty-seven votes. The 
other two contests went to candidates on the 
regular ticket. KE. M. Bonner, of the Atlas 
Lumber was elected first vice presi- 
dent with thirty-six votes, and R. W. Phillips, 
of the C. N. Asher Co., treasurer, with thirty- 
four votes. W. F. Gammuage was reélected see- 
retary without opposition. 

J. Watt Graham, Sam Richey and John Byrns 
served as judges of the election. 

When the result of the poll was announced, 
J. C. West, retiring president, turned the meet- 
ing over to his successor, Mr. Hart, who called 
upon the successful and defeated candidates for 
short talks. All pledged their hearty support 
to the club. 

Secretary Gammage, in his annual report, 
showed that the club was in a flourishing con- 
dition, with the greatest membership in _ its 


, 
2, 


already been pledged toward an entertainment 
fund. Kd H. Ward, appointed regional chair- 
man of the membership committee of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber. Association, 
extended an invitation to all lumber wholesalers 
to join the new organization. 

J. J. Linehan, J. R. O’Neill and W. J. Eck- 
man were named a committee to arrange for 
special sleeping cars for the Cincinnati dele- 
vation to the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation convention which will meet in Chicago 
June 13 to 15. It is expected that the Cin- 
cinnati contingent will reserve three Pullmans 
for the trip. 

A number of the delegates to the Appalachian 
Logging Congress who were in attendance were 
called upon by President Hart for short talks. 
Judge H. B. Lindsey, Knoxville, Tenn., who 
is toustmaster of the dinner of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, gave a talk replete with 
liumor that entertained the diners highly. 


Have Interesting Meeting 

JACKSON, Miss., May 7.—There was a very 
large attendance at last Thursday’s meeting 
of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club, which was 
held in the private club room of the Bon Ton 
Cafe. An elaborate program was featured, 
consisting of special music by Mrs. Huron H. 
Hutcherson, instruetress of music at the blind 
institute. Mrs. Hutcherson rendered two beauti- 
ful violin solos and was accompanied by Mrs. 
A. S. Yerger on the piano. Arthur Barber, a 


Chair Manufacturers’ Association, recommend. 
ing acceptance of the offer of Walker L. Well- 
ford, of the Chicakasaw Cooperage Co., to turn 
over to the dimension stock company its power 
plant and all of its plant facilities available, 
together with the necessary acreage, on the basig 
of an appraised value and to take one half of 
the amount of such appraised value in stock 
in the dimension corporation. 

Resolutions of sympathy and respect were 
adopted by unanimous rising vote in connection 
with the recent death ef William Pritchard, of 
the Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Prit- 
chard & Wheeler Lumber Co. and J. W. Wheeler 
& Co. 

Joe Thompson, retiring president of the club, 
was elected a director of the Memphis Cham. 
ber of Commerce from this organization for the 
ensuing year, according to minutes of the ex. 
ecutive committee of the club held May 4. 


Philadelphia Club Enjoys Movies 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 7.—The Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exehange held a dinner meeting 
at six o’clock Thursday, May 3, in the Adelphia 
Hotel. President Wilson H. Lear presided, 
One hundred eighteen attended the dinner, 
which sets a precedent for attendance at the 
dinner meetings of the exchange. 

President Lear decided to eliminate the read- 
ing of the minutes in order to conserve time, 
A oral report of the membership committee was 
made by Chairman Wistar ;of the credit bureau, 

















The accompanying illustration is that of a big pile of choice African mahogany logs that have been temporarily stored in South Boston 


by a large Boston importer. 


They total about 800,000 feet and are valued, in the rough, at about $100,000. 





history. There are seventy-eight members, of 
whom sixteen were taken into the club in the 
last year. 

The club went on record as opposed to the 
changes in freight tariffs as proposed by the 
Southeastern Traffic Association. Theodore 
Davis, chairman of the river and rail com- 
mittee, presented a report calling attention 
to these proposals, which comprise a readjust- 
ment of the rates to and from points in the 
Southeast territory; that is, territory east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio River. 
Mr. Davis said that the proposals were really 
for an advance in rates under the guise of a 
readjustment. He said that some few reductions 
were contemplated, but that these applied to 
points in which the lumber interest was small 
or missing. He declared that the proposals 
would tend to divert traffic from Ohio River 
crossings and would have a bad effect on the 
Cinéinnati trade. He said that the increases 
ranged from 2 to 10 cents. 

J. R. O’Neill made a vigorous talk against 
the proposals. He said that they represented 
the first change in the basic rate structure in 
twenty years, and that the changes meant 
increases in the freight rates. He urged all 
lumbermen and lumber organizations to join 
in the protests against the proposals. 

The club voted to extend to the newly formed 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation an invitation to hold its 1924 meeting 
in Cincinnati. J. J. Linehan, chairman of 
the committee appointed to arrange for the in- 
vitation, reported that more than $2,000 had 


blind boy, showed remarkable skill and musical 
talent in rendering several numbers in the xylo- 
phone. 

Carl Faust gave an outline of his recent trip 
thru the Memphis territory and Washington 
and other points east. He said he found hard- 
wood lumber stocks the lowest he remembered, 
with no old lumber whatever stacked on yard. 
He said there was a slump in inquiries and 
orders at the present time, no doubt caused by 
recent heavy shipments. 

M.S. Enochs, of Enoechs Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., millwork concern, gave an interest- 
ing talk depicting conditions in that industry. 
He said the future looks very bright. Build- 
ing in this section is very heavy but labor 
conditions are bad. 

Several other members made short talks, in- 
eluding Earle Williams, newlywed member, who 
gave an account of ‘‘ Matrimony.’’ 


NOI OBEBBBAEBaS 


Report on Dimension Stock Mill Plan 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 8.—The movement 
looking to the establishment of a plant here 
jointly by interests identified with the Chair 
Manufacturers’ Association and Memphis lum- 
bermen for the manufacture of dimension stock 
was given a substantial boost at the semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday afternoon, 
May 5. The special dimension stock committee 
reported that it had made an investigation of 
the several sites available here and that it 
had written Secretary William Baker, of the 


by Chairman Harrison, and of the entertain- 
ment committe by Chairman Marshall. 

The feature of the evening was a lecture, 
illustrated with colored slides, by C. J. Hogue, 
manager West Coast Forest Products Bureau. 
The showing of the slides were thoroly enjoyed 


by all. 


Discuss Log Rates and Building Costs 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 9.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held last night at the New 
Vendome Hotel, with a large attendance. Gus 
E. Bauman, president, presided. A splendid 
business men’s luncheon was enjoyed before 
the business session. 


It was decided to hold the regular summer 
outing of the club on Tuesday, July 17, and 
the entertainment committee, composed of 
Claude Wertz, Maley & Wertz Lumber Co.; 
Carl G. Wolflin, Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
and A. Dimmett, Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., 
will work out the details of the outing. 


William S. Partington, of the Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co., read a letter from Oscar Ratts, of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, in which 
it was stated that the State commission did not 
have the right to fix the rates on logs lower 
than that fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The letter was a reply to one that 
Mr. Partington had written regarding log rates 
in Indiana. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Co., told of having received an inter- 
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esting letter from the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in which it was shown that 
puilding costs in the United States now are 
31 to 88 percent lower than in 1920. It was 
shown that in fifty cities where statistics were 
obtained the percentage was this much lower 
than three years ago. Mr. Wolflin offered this 
to offset the propaganda that building costs 
in the country are too high at this time. 

Daniel Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co, spoke of the great searcity of labor in all 
lines. He said the trade outlook is very en- 
couraging at this time. 


SPRERABBAABBBAAAAAE: 


“Tut” Wood Should Be Identified 


Since the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a 
double page illustrated special article appear- 
ing in its March 3 issue first called the attention 
of the lumber and wood using industries to the 
interesting fact that many of the articles found 
in the tomb of King Tut-Ankh-Amen were made 
of wood, that aspect of the find has aroused 
considerable discussion. It is unfortunate, from 
the standpoint of technical investigation—as 
was pointed out in the original article appear- 
ing in this newspaper—that data as to the species 
of wood represented are so meager. Doubtless 
the microscopic examination to be made of these 
relies Will reveal the character of the woods, the 
preservatives used, if any, and the details of 
construction. 

Commenting upon this subject The Timber 
Trades Journal, of London, England, in its 
issue of April 21 has an interesting article by 
Frank Tiffany, in the course of which he says: 

Archaeologists may be pardoned if they do not 
happen to be “timber experts.” We read of this or 
that being wood “inlaid with ebony,” and even of 
“gilt-wood’’—presumably this should read “gilded 
wood” or “wood gilt,” but as to genera of the woods 
wherewith the articles were made, not a_ single 
thing has been said by which it is possible to 
identify the substance. 

Of course, the marvel is, after this great lapse 
of time, there should be anything left to identify, 
but it affords proof te the remark of a lecturer on 
“Woods” before the Royal Society of Arts: ‘Wood, 
it properly selected and manipulated, is almost im- 
perishable, and certainly more durable than stone.” 

It would add enormously to the utilization and 
economy of wood if there is, in the region of Cairo, 
or Luxor, any expert who can determine the 
identity of the woods found in the Luxor tomb. It 
would be instructive if by any means the class of 
the wood found at Luxor could be even approxi- 
mately determined ; possibly such is not now avail- 
able. In ancient writ we read of “cedars,” firs,” 
“almug” (this is thought should read “algum’’)—a 
species of red sandalwood. There is also the 
gopher wood, supposed to be identical with the 
cypress, and the palms, some of which yield fair 
commercial sizes. 

Another angle of thought now arises: Are the 
boards found on the tomb “slash sawn” or ‘“‘quar- 
tered”? What are their lengths, widths and thick- 
nesses? It is also stated some of the articles are 
‘inlaid with ebony’—whether the inlaying be 
really ebony might be difficult to decide, as time 
may have blackened the wood, as with the so called 
Flemish oak. he fact of inlaying rather points 
to veneering, altho the style of decoration—the 
inlaying—could be done in the solid, and if with 
slave labor the expense would not be prohibitory. 

Carrying the idea still further, if veneers were 
used, it points to the fact that glue was then 
available—it matters not whether obtained from 
animal or fishy substances. It would not be any 
surprise to find that three-ply material formed part 
of the work. It is also desirable to know if when 
the tomb was opened the objects made of wood were 
found to be “sound, bright and flat”? Paint and 
gilt are mentioned, but are any of the articles 
polished, either with shellac dissolved in spirits, 
or with beeswax and turpentine? Also could it 
be ascertained whether the woods were simply sea- 
soned, or impregnated with some chemical sub- 
stance as a preservative? 

In spite of the overloaded decorations, the actual 
construction of the articles appears to be rather 
crude carpentry—boxes, caskets and shrines, but 
With no internal fittings as in a modern chest of 
drawers, wardrobe, or a lady’s bureau. If this 
opinion be justified, it would appear that the world 
has made some progress in the meantime. We also 
fail to trace any mitering—the moldings appear 
to be simply butted. Reverting to the objects in 
question, are the lids of the boxes end-clamped, 
doors framed by mortise and tenon? If so blind 
tenons or “thru” wedge? If any dovetails as in 
the modern wardrobe? There is also the question 
&8 to the jointing being tongued and grooved or 





dowelled? With respect to the metal fittings, the 
hinges and bolts in the pictures look as crude as 
we should put on a barn door. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that the 
wood using industries of Great Britain will 
exert their influence to see that, in the scientific 
examination of the relics, the points so well 
stated by its English contemporary are given 


careful attention, and that all possible data are 
gathered. In the silent laboratory in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings there has. been 
worked out thru the course of thirty-five cen- 
turies a wonderful demonstration of the endur- 
ing quality of wood, and the results of that 
experiment, which can never be repeated, must 
not be lost to the world. 


Hoo-Hoo Concatenate in Many Sections 


Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club Growing 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 8.—Plans for a 
fishing trip to be taken by the Twin Cities 
Hoo-Hoo Club at Mille Laes, Minn., May 14, 
were announced at the semimonthly luncheon of 
the club held at the West Hotel last Thursday. 

President A. A. Hood pointed out that the 
Twin Cities club can well dispute the claim 
of the Portland Lumbermen’s Club of being 
the largest lumbermen’s club in the world, as 
it has a membership of 175, while the Portland 
group numbers only 150. 

The chief talk was made by Hamilton Brough- 
ton, of the Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Co. W. 
H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and O. E. Deckert, 
local lumber dealer, told stories. Charles Isen- 
berger presided after the luncheon and gave 
the address of welcome to the guests. 


Hoo-Hoo Appointments 

St. Louis, Mo., May 8.—Appointment of Vice- 
gerent Snarks were announced today by Henry 
R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, 
as follows: Dallas M. Tourtellot, of Houston, 
Tex., Houston district; S. Talbott Foill, presi- 
dent and manager Hope Lumber Co., Hope, Ark., 
southwestern Arkansas, on recommendation of 
Supreme Gurdon W. A. Nichols of Beaumont, 
Tex.; M. B. McLeod, for southeastern district 
of Arkansas, on recommendation of Supreme 
Gurdon W. A. Nichols. 

It also was announced by Mr. Isherwood that- 
a concatenation would ‘be held at Waco on next 
Monday evening, when an address would be 
delivered by Parson Peter A. Simpkin, grand 
chaplain of the order. ; 


Twelve Kittens Have Eyes Opened 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 7.—A highly sue- 
cessful concatenation was pulled off at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club last Wednesday night in honor 
of the visit of Secretary H. R. Isherweod and 
Parson Simpkin, shining lights of Hoo-Hoo. 
Phil S. Lanier served as master of ceremonies, 
George Law of the Caleasieu district ably aided 
and abetted the ceremony, while the general ar- 
rangements were skilfully handled by J. Walter 
Michel, Vicegerent for this district. Twelve 
kittens were initiated and in addition there 
were twelve reinstatements. 

Local Hoo-Hoo, very much ‘‘on their toes’’ 
again, are planning another concatenation for 
next month, for which about fifteen kittens are 
already ‘‘basketed,’’ so to speak, and as many 
reinstatements are promised. 


Anti-Knockers Committee Appointed 
St. Louris, Mo., May 9.—A campaign against 
knockers who knock St. Louis as a lumber mar- 
ket and St. Louis lumbermen was inaugurated 
at the regular monthly luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo 
Club of St. Louis, held at the American Annex 
Hotel today. J. H. Allen, president of the 
Sterling Lumber Co. and the Sterling Hardwood 
Flooring Co., started the movement. 

‘*T am getting tired of hearing knocks against 
St. Louis and St. Louis lumbermen here and 
when I am away from home, knocks that orig- 
inate in St. Louis,’’ said Mr. Allen. ‘‘It ought 
to be stopped. An anti-knockers’ committee of 
three headed by Mr. Allen was appointed to end 
the practice. Other members of the committee 
are L. M. Tully, Past Snark, J. Carl Anderson 
and George Griffith. 

Mr. Allen also suggested that the leans and 
the fats of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo play a cham- 
pionship baseball game, and his suggestion was 


adopted. 


On suggestion of Mr. Tully it was decided to 
appoint a committee to solicit funds for floral 
offerings when St. Louis lumbermen die. It 
was understood that if the family of the man 
was in want, it should receive the money. 

J. H. Hines, of the National Lumber & Tie 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and former president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, said that 
the growing importance of St. Louis as a lum- 
ber market was due to the indomitable will of its 
lumbermen. 

Carl Anderson, Vicegerent Snark, announced 
that a concatenation would be held on Friday, 
May 25. 


Golden Gate Hoo-Hoo Stage Smoker 


San FRANcIScO, CALIF., May 5.—Hoo-Hoo of 
the Bay district showed ‘‘elass’’ last Saturday 
night by turning out in force to attend the ath- 
letic night, smoker and get-together dinner at 
the San Francisco Commercial Club. Henry F. 
Faull, Vicegerent Snark, has held no concatena- 
tions recently, but luncheons and get-together 
dinners will bring the members together from 
time to time until! the conditions are favorable. 

The old-time spirit was manifest as Hoo-Hoo 
from both sides of the Bay sat around the tables 
and enjoyed the menu. Entertainment and socia- 
bility took up the evening instead of formal 
speechmaking. A novel feature was the exhi- 
bition of Japanese wrestling and fencing. The 
Oriental sword practice was carried out in a 
realistic manner. A boxing contest by spirited 
young local pugilists was greatly appreciated. 
Mr. Anderson, of Gerlinger & Anderson, of 
Portland, Ore., contributed a solo to the musical 
program. Snark Faull and his Nine deserve 
great credit for the success of the affair. Hoo- 
Hoo in this district is experiencing an uplift. 


CRABB ABEBEARBaAAS 


Decay of Insect Killed Timber 


‘*The Deterioration of Felled Western Yellow 
Pine on Inseet-Control Projects’’ is the title of 
«a Department of Agriculture circular just pub- 
lished. The circular, which is by Dr. J. 8. 
Boyce, forest pathologist of the bureau of plant 
industry, deals with the question of the loss in 
value of yellow pine timber due to fungous 
attacks in the form of sap stain and decay of 
the wood, and is based on a study made in the 
Klamath Lake region. The conclusions, how- 
ever, are equally applicable to the great part 
of the yellow pine belt of eastern Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California. 

The largest area of western yellow pine 
affected by the western pine beetle lies in south- 
ern Oregon and northern California, in the Kla- 
math Lake region. The Forest Service and 
math Lake region. The Forest Service and bureau 
of entomology, the Indian Service, the State of 
Oregon, and private owners began coéperatively 
in 1922 to earry on beetle control measures on 
about 16,000 acres of merchantable western yel- 
low pine. These control measures consist in fell- 
ing and barking the infested trees. The author 
states in his conclusions: ‘‘If sapstain is consid- 
ered a defect serious enough to make discolored 
wood worthless for lumber, there is such a large 
loss the first season that utilization by midsum- 
mer is imperative. However, as a rule stained 
lumber is only degraded and not culled. . . De- 
terioration is very rapid and is chiefly caused 
by decay, particularly the very rapid decay of 
the sapwood, followed more slowly by the break- 
ing down of the heartwood.’’ 

Copies of the circular may be obtained from 
the District Forester, Portland, Ore. 


(‘SEE esaeaeaaaanaaan 
MorE BEECH is produced in Indiana than in 
any other State. 
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Ask Joint Thru Shingle Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—A brief filed on 
behalf of the complainants in Docket No. 13,483 

-West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. et al.— 
strongly urges the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish joint thru rates on cedar 
shingles from points in Oregon, Washington and 
southern British Columbia to destinations in the 
Southeast. 

Complainants, 130 in number, are members 
of the Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. It is pointed out that 
rates to points east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers are at 
present joint up to the rate-breaking points 
upon the western and northern boundaries of 
southeastern territory, plus local rates beyond. 
In many cases the minimum weight require- 
ments under these local rates are materially 
higher than the minimum weights applicable in 
connection with joint rates up to the rate-break- 
ing points. The result is that shippers frequent- 
ly must pay penalties in substantial amounts, 
that is, charges based on differences in mini- 
mum weights. 

Complainants urge the commission to make 
the following findings: 

1. The existing combination rates on cedar lum- 
ber and shingles in carloads from the Pacific 


Northwest to destinations in the Southeast are 
unjust and unreasonable. 

2. The neglect and refusal of the defendants to 
publish and maintain joint rates on these products 
and group and reasonable joint thru minimum car- 
load weights in connection therewith constitute 
unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates, regula- 
tions and practices. 


3. Establishment and maintenance of joint rates 


on cedar lumber and cedar shingles in carloads 
and of joint thru minimum carload weights in 


connection therewith to destinations in southeastern 
territory from producing points and shipping points 
in the north Pacific coast group are necessary and 
desirable in the public interest. 

: 4, Complainants are entitled to awards of repara- 
tion on shipments of cedar shingles or cedar lumber 
they have made into the Southeast upon unreason- 
able rates, 

Counsel for the carriers has filed a brief in 
which it is frankly conceded that the west Coast 
shingle producers are entitled to joint thru 
rates. The carriers promise to put such rates 
into effect and announce they are prepared to 
go further and make substantial reductions in 
many of the rates. The railroads, however, ob- 
ject to spreading the rates over the entire South- 
east as a single group or to the general grouping 
urged by the complainants, 


Named District Manager at Toledo 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The ear service 
division of the American Railway Association, 
Saturday announced the appointment of R. W. 
Edwards, former general superintendent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad, to be dis- 
trict manager of the car service division at 
Toledo, Ohio. The appointment is in line with 
the recently announced policy of establishing 
district headquarters in certain cities for the 
purpose of bringing about closer codperation be- 
tween the shippers and the carriers and to enable 
the railroads to anticipate as far as possible the 
transportation needs of the industrial and agri- 
cultural districts thruout the country. 

District headquarters already have been estab- 
lished in Minneapolis, Birmingham, Dallas, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati. 


Thru Lumber Rates from Northwest 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued Fourth Sece- 
tion Order No. 8,717, in response to application 
No. 12,383, filed by Agents B. T. Jones and 
R. H. Countiss on behalf of carriers named, 
authorizing petitioners having circuitous routes 
to establish rates on lumber and other forest 
products from points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Alberta and British Columbia 
to destinations in Central Freight Association 
territory the same as are contemporaneously in 


effect via the direct line or route and to main- 
tain higher rates to intermediate points on the 
basis specified in the application. The order 
contains the proviso that the authority granted 
shall not include intermediate points as to which 
the haul of the petitioning line or route is not 
longer than that of the direct line or route be- 
tween the competitive points, and that the rates 
shall in no case exceed the lowest combination. 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—During the week 
ended April 28 loading of forest products by 
the railroads of the country totaled 77,255 cars, 
or 2,885 fewer than the week before, but 18,385 
more than during the same week last year. 

Coal loadings totaled 180,127 cars, an increase 
of 365 over the preceding week. This was an 
increase of 104,738 cars over the same week 
last year, when the miners’ strike was in full 
swing, and an increase of 36,267 cars over the 
same week of 1921. 

Total loading of revenue freight during the 
week ended April 28 totaled 963,694 cars, the 
greatest number loaded during any week since 
the middle of last November and about 5 per- 
cent under the record loading in history, which 
was established during the week of Oct. 14, 
1920, with a total of 1,018,539 cars. The total 
loading for the week ended April 28 was 212,583 
cars more than during the same week last year 
and 242,610 cars more than during the corre- 
sponding week of 1921. 


Railroad Inquiries and Orders 
In the current issue of Railway Age, in- 
quiries and orders for equipment placed by the 
railroads are.as follows: 


INQUIRIES—The Minnesota Steel Co., 
Minn., 20 flat cars and 20 gondola cars. 

Orpers—The Chicago & Alton, repairs to 300 
gondola cars; Chesapeake & Ohio, 1,000 box cars; 
American Refrigerator Transit Co., repairs to 200 
refrigerator cars from the Koppel Car Repair Co., 
Koppel, Pa.; Atlantie Coast Line, 50 ballast cars, 
50-ton capacity from the Rodger Ballast Car Co. ; 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 300 steel underframes 
from the Ryan Car Co., and 200 from J. W. Heggie 
& Sons, Inc. 


Duluth, 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Activities 

MeEmPHIS, TENN., May 8.—It will probably 
be several months before any revision in rates 
on hardwood lumber and forest products mov- 
ing from points in Southern Classification Ter- 
ritory to destinations in Eastern Trunk Line and 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo territory becomes effective, 
according to Cecil A. New, assistant secretary 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
who attended the meeting of the Southern 
Freight Association at Atlanta, Ga., May 2 
when the proposed readjustment of rates was 
considered, The association states that an effort 
is being made -to work out with the carriers 
a more equitable readjustment than has been 
proposed by the latter and that, unless sub- 
stantial progress is made in that direction, it 
will be forced to carry the entire matter, in 
formal complaint, before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. The association makes it 
quite clear that, while it is in thoro sympathy 
with the carriers in their efforts to bring about 
a readjustment in the rates in question, it sees 
no reason why they should attempt to effect such 
readjustment at the expense of shippers of 
hardwood lumber and forest products, especially 
in view of the fact that some of the railroads 
interested are already earning more than their 
fixed rate of return on the basis of present 
tariffs. 


District Manager Schaad, of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La., reports publication, 
effective May 31, of many reduced rates on 
lumber and forest products from points on the 
Kansas City Southern to New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, Houston, Orange and Texas City. 


——— 

The association announces that the new rates 
will be promptly furnished on application, 

Mr. Schaad also reports publication of g 
reduced rate of 20 cents a hundred pounds oy 
lumber and lumber articles, carloads, from aj] 
points on the DeKalb & Western Railroad to 
New Orleans, effective June 4. 


The carriers are proposing an advance to 
36,000 pounds in the minimum weight on forest 
products, and the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association agrees that, generally speaking, 
there is no objection to this course because 
most lumber items load to 36,000 pounds or 
more in a standard car. It is requesting its 
members, however, to furnish it with informa. 
tion regarding any items which will not load 
to 36,000 pounds in order that exceptions may 
be entered so far as these are concerned. 


National-American Opposes Change 


New York, May 7.—At a hearing before the 
Trunk Line committee held here last Tuesday, 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Asgo- 
ciation vigorously opposed a proposal made by 
the Erie Railroad to cancel its commodity rates 
on lumber and forest products from New York 
and Brooklyn stations and from points with- 
in lighterage limits of New York harbor to 
local points on the Erie and New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western railroads. Thru Traffic 
Manager W. 8. Phippen, of the association, 
it was shown that the proposal, if permitted, 
would leave only class rates in effect and would 
mean an inerease in freight of from 50 cents 
to $2 a thousand feet. The commodity rates 
will remain in effect pending a decision by the 
Trunk Line committee. The Erie has indicated 
a willingness to try to agree with the lumber- 
men on a scale of rates that will be satisfactory 
to both. 

The National-American association states that 
it has been requested by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to assist in relieving the strain upon 
the railroads in meeting the strenuous demands 
made upon them and in reply to its letter to 
Mr. Hoover stating its willingness to serve in 
any way possible, he informed association off- 
cials that he had requested the American Rail- 
way Association to send a representative to 
confer with the lumber associations ‘‘to de- 
velop details and methods of operation for mak- 
ing the suggested program effective in the 
highest degree.’’ 


Drying Lumber in Two Days 


A process for the drying of lumber by vae- 
uum, by which softwoods have been thoroly sea- 
soned in 3214 hours and hardwoods in 48 hours, 
has been invented by the Swedish engineer, 
Albert af Forselles, of Stockholm, and is at 
present being installed at a number of sawmills 
in Sweden, including Government operations. 

The apparatus for this method of seasoning 
consists of a horizontal cylinder of steel plate 
approximately 13 to 16 feet in diameter and 
105 feet in length, easily holding 82,500 feet, 
board measure, at a time. Each cylinder is 
equipped with two vacuum pumps of 80 horse 
power combined, and the necessary heat 18 
supplied by coal. Means have been provided 
at the bottom of the cylinder for the immediate 
removal to cisterns of all collected water s0 as 
to prevent the forming of steam. 

Mr. af Forselles conservatively estimates the 
annual capacity of each cylinder at 9,900,000 
feet, board measure, allowing 72 hours for 
filling, drying and removal. However, in actual 
practice he believes that this time can be cut 
considerably and the annual outturn increased 
accordingly. The annual cost of the mechanical 
operation of each cylinder he reckons at about 
$8,320, it requiring 286 tons of coal at about 
$10 a ton and 440,000 kilowatts electric power 
for the vacuum apparatus at a cost of approx! 
mately one and a quarter cents per kilowatt. 
The cost for drying 1,000 feet of lumber he 
thus places at approximately 90 cents. ; 

At one of the tests conducted Jan. 9 of this 
year at Stockholm various dimensions of piné 
lumber fresh from the saw were dried. Under 
a temperature of 50 degrees Centigrade and 
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seen 
, vacuum pressure of 98.6 percent, the lumber 
was thoroly dry after 3244 hours. Dimensions 
showed a material decrease and the weight of 
the lumber, which was 47,190 grams at the 
peginning of the test, was reduced to 30,538 
grams Within the time given. The reduction in 
weight therefore was 35.3 percent. Following 
the drying, the lumber was easily planed and 
was found to be thoroly shipping dry. 

Tests were also successfully conducted with 
walnut, oak, aspen, poplar, maple and mahogany, 
48 hours being required to dry the lumber fully. 
The temperature was started at 17 degrees Centi- 

ade and run up to 59 degrees, with the aver- 
age at 45 degrees. The vacuum pressure was 
93,6 percent. After the 48 hours, the weight 
of the walnut had been reduced from 9,170 
grams to 7,015; that of oak from 6,037 to 
4,029; aspen from 3,557 to 2,883; poplar from 
3359 to 2,692; maple from 5,560 to 4,407, and 
mahogany from 4,920 to 4,096 grams. No con- 
sequential checking developed. 

A multitude of other uses of the vacuum dry- 
ing system are claimed by Mr. af Forselles. 


The apparatus, he states, is useful for the manu- 
facture of fire-resistive lumber, thru the impreg- 
nation of salts. There should also be a large 
use of the vacuum process for the drying of 
impregnated sleepers. Outside of these products 
of the lumber industry, the process can be used 
for the distillation of coal derivatives under low 
temperatures; for refining; for separating ores, 
especially such containing the finer metals; for 
rapid crystallization and chemical purposes, for 
distillation, drying, cold-boiling of acids, for 
different impregnation purposes ete., and in ad- 
dition wherever vacuum of high percent and 
large volume is to be steadily maintained. 

Mr. af Forselles in a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN intimates that he would be willing 
to come to this country to consult with inter- 
ested persons, should his apparatus win the ap- 
proval of lumber manufacturers in this country. 


BASED ON a six year average the annual loss 
from forest fires is $16,424,000, according to 
the Forest Service. 














To Sell Two Large Tracts 

The Forest Service late last week announced 
that the largest body of fir timber ever put 
on the market by the United States Govern- 
ment is now being offered for sale. The timber 
js estimated at 685,000,000 board feet, over 90 
percent of which is Douglas fir. It is located 
on the north fork of the Willamette River in 
the Cascade national forest, Oregon. 

It comprises only the first unit to be offered 
for sale in the Willamette watershed, esti- 
mated to contain 4,250,000,000 board feet of 
merchantable timber. The plan is to sell this 
timber at such a rate, and under such condi- 
tions, that a mill can be maintained there 
perpetually. This system is being quite gener- 
ally followed in Forest Service sales of con- 
siderable proportions. 

June 22 has been fixed as the final date for 
the receipt of bids by the district forester 
at Portland, Ore., on the tract now offered. 


Says the Forest Service announcement: 


If the timber is cut at the rate of 50,000,000 a 
year, it will require fourteen years to cut over the 
area Which is now offered for sale, and at the end 
of that time succeeding units will be placed on 
the market. So by the time the last unit is cut, 
the young trees on the area first cut over will be 
ready for the saw, and a perpetual cutting cycle 
will be established. There are in the entire water- 
shed about 100,000 acres covered with Douglas fir 
of varying ages. If cutting progresses at the rate 
of a thousand acres a year, the timber on the unit 
offered for sale will be a hundred years old at the 
end of the rotation, and ripe for a second cut. 


Owens River-Mono Lake Sale 


The Forest Service also announces the ap- 
proval of plans for permanent logging opera- 
tions on 45,000 acres in the Owens River-Mono 
lake working circle of the Inyo and Mono 
national forests, California. The area contains 
4 stand of timber estimated at 560,000,000 board 
feet, mostly Jeffrey pine, lodgepole pine and 
fr. Says the service. 

Under the approved management plan, the forest 
will be cut over twice during the next one hundred 
and forty years, during which time a new timber 
‘top will have grown to insure a continuous supply 
of merchantable timber. Trees which may be cut 
Will be designated by forest officers, and the cut- 
tings will be limited to mature and over-mature 
stock, the thrifty trees and saplings being reserved 
for the future, 

The timber from this region will be used to meet 
the needs of towns, ranches and mines located in 
ba Owens River valley north of Owens Lake, Deep 
»pring and Fish Lake valleys, and the mining 
‘amps in nearby Nevada north to and including 
Candelaria. The area has a permanent population 
; about 7,000, and a recreation seeking population 
. about 30,000 each summer. This locality, sur- 
eee on three sides by desert, has been desig- 
me by the Forest Service as a dependency area, 
Q hat it is dependent upon the timber from the 
wens River-Mono Lake working circle for its lum- 

T and fuel necessities, 





The sustained annual yield during the first sev- 
enty years is forecast at 7,000,000 board feet. A 
sawmill plant has already started the manufacture 
of lumber from the mature trees, with the prospect 
of a never ending supply of merchantable timber. 


Business Summary for April 


The business situation at home and abroad is 
summarized by the Department of Commerce as 
follows: 


DOMESTIC CONDITIONS—Activity in the building 
trades continued to feature April business as it did 
in March, according to reports received by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Building contracts awarded 
in April on the basis of three weeks’ reports were 
slightly higher than a year ago, while lumber pro- 
duction continued to increase. The output of bitu- 
minous coal declined slightly in April but averaged 
well over 10,000,000 tons per week except in the 
week after Easter. Receipts of wheat and live- 
stock have continued in good volume. Cotton 
receipts have made a seasonal decline. Wool re- 
ceipts at Boston were very heavy, and for the week 
of April 14, were the largest recorded in more than 
a year. Exports of wheat, wheat flour and corn 
declined during the early part of April, but wheat 
and corn exports during the last week in April 
were the highest since early in March. The rise 
in wholesale prices was halted in April, and slight 
declines have occurred in copper, chemicals and 
cotton, but the rise in iron and steel prices con- 
tinued. ‘The weekly food index has made rapid 
declines in the last two weeks, and is now the 
lowest since last October. Loadings of freight 
cars have increased, and the net surplus of freight 
cars has been reduced to 34,343 at the middle of 
April as against 66,041 at the end of February. 
Business failures in April were about the same as 
in March. Sterling exchange declined at the end 
of April to the lowest mark of the year. 

FOREIGN CONDITIONS—Latin American cables to 
the Department of Commerce show gradual im- 
provement in Argentina, the result principally of 
continued heavy exports of raw products at good 
prices, but little change elsewhere. Continued dull- 
ness in Brazil is attributed to a renewed decline in 
the exchange value of the milreis. Building con- 
tinued active in Chile, nitrate exports are increas- 
ing and customs collections in March were the high- 
est since February, 1920. Excellent crops are re- 
ported from the central region of Peru, and ac- 
cumulations of sugar are poco nae cleared up. 
Trade is dull in Mexico, where silver currency is 
at a discount in gold, and banks are favoring gold 
deposits. Business is slower in Bolivia, but the 
general tone is optimistic. 3ank liquidation in 
Cuba continues in an orderly manner. The Banco 
Gomez Mena has been absorbed by the Royal Bank 
of Canada. Cables from the Philippines and the 
semitropical orient indicate improvement as the 
result of better prices for natural products, espe- 
cially rice, tin, and rubber. Both the Philippines 
and India show a large favorable balance of trade. 


Indians Have Become Leaders 


The Indian office of the Department of the 
Interior announces that of the 5,400 employees 
of the Indian Service about 2,000 are Indians. 
These employees occupy positions of trust and 
resposibility in many instances. Eight superin- 
tendents of reservations are Indians, and one 
of these reservations is a very large one. Others 
are at the head of Indian schools and many are 
teachers. Indians also hold posts as foresters, 
farmers, stockmen, matrons, stenographers and 
clerks. 




















Retail. Lumber 
Dealers :-— 


For every new house 
going up in your lo- 
eality, there is-four 
times as much profit- 
able business to be 





done supplying 


Earl Bartholomew 
38" Oak Flooring Over Old Floors 
Every home that is without oak floors is a 


prospect. Now is the time, when every woman is 
faced with the task of spring housecleaning, espe- 
cially if the men of the family are trying to make 
the best of a bad job of carpet beating, to sell oak 
floors. 

Most people who live in such homes do not know 
that a special thickness, called % inch, can be laid 
over the old floor, at very little expense. 

Tell everybody— 

Bright, new oak floors are easily kept clean; 
improve the home; add beauty, richness, comfort ; 
and real dollars and cents value. 

There’s a vast amount of 34” oak flooring needed 
right in your own neighborhood. 

Take advantage of our Dealer Service. 

All orders are shipped the same day received, 
from our steam-heated Chicago warehouse. 

Bundles are protected in transit by fibre cartons, 
wired on; no damage to end-matching. The Bruce 
blue label identifies = 
every bundle. 

You have 


OUR UNQUALIFIED 
GUARANTEE 


Satisfaction to 
customer, or 
money back. 
bling. 

Take advantage of 
our special coupon of- 
fer below. 
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your 
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Flooring Specials for the Week 


3" 


— that will save you money. 


Just tear off this coupon, attach to your order, and 
save $2.00 per M feet, deducted from these prices: 


{1} 38x14” & 2” Clear Plain Red Oak $90.00 
{2} 36’x 14” & 2” Select Plain Red Oak $77.50 
(3} 38’x1%4”&2”No.1 Common . $60.00 
{4} 38"x 14” Clear Beech Flooring $75.00 


This flooring all 2 ft. and longer; no short lengths. 
Quality guaranteed. Extra wire bound. 


F. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD Co. 


Exclusive Chicago Distributors of Bruce 
Brand, Blue Label, Oak Flooring. 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS ONLY 


51223 
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685,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber, standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or designated 
for cutting on an area embracing about 15,- 
700 acres in Twps. 19 S., Rs. 3 and 4 E., un- 
surveyed, Twps. 20 S., Rs. 3 and 4 E., unsur- 
veyed, and Twp. 21 S., R. 3 E., W. M., on the 
North Fork Middle Fork Willamette River 
watershed, Cascade National Forest, Oregon, 
estimated to be 685,000,000 feet B. M., more or 
less, of Douglas fir, noble fir, western red 
cedar, sugar pine, white pine, incense cedar, 
western hemlock, and other species of saw- 
timber, approximately 90 per cent Douglas 
fir, and 28,000 cedar poles and piling. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Bids may be submitted 
on an optional basis; lowest rates considered 
either $2.25 per M for Douglas fir, sugar and 
white pine, noble fir and western red cedar, 
and $0.50 per M for other species for entire 
amount of sawtimber, and 24% cents per linear 
foot for cedar poles and piling; or $1.50 per 
M for Douglas fir, sugar and white pine, 
noble fir and western red cedar and $0.50 per 
M for the other species of sawtimber, and 
2% cents per linear foot for cedar poles and 
piling, for 150,000,000 feet B. M. located in the 
canyon of North Fork, and $2.50 per M for 
Douglas fir, sugar and white pine, noble fir 
and western red cedar and $0.50 per M for the 
other species of sawtimber, and 2% cents per 
linear foot for cedar poles and piling, for the 
remainder of the timber. Rates to be read- 
justed on June 1, 1928, and at three year 
intervals thereafter. 

DEPOSIT.—$20,000 must be deposited with each 
bid to be applied on the purchase price, re- 
funded, or retained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, according to conditions of sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including June 22, 1923. 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 

served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Eugene, Oregon. 














TYPEWRITER 
z a... Special 
SALE 


Asensational Sale by one 

of the world’s largest dis- 
* tributors. 

“aii, Thousands of these Standard 

Make, guaranteed, high grade 

. perfect typewriters have al- 

es ready been sold. The rest won't 

Lowest Prices last long at our wonderful bar- 

< ) gain price. Each machine goes 

Ever ffered out on 5 days FREE TRIAL in 

your own home. If you are convinced it is the greatest typewriter 

you ever saw, you then start easy monthly payments. No red tape. 


The supply at this price is limited. 
ACT QUIC 


Send for FREE Booklet of Valuable Typewriter 
Information and Special Sales Bulletin. 
SMITH TYPEWRITER 
SALES COMPANY 
329—360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
, self of the pro- 
Wtection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 








gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 


Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 





LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
. Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 
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Senate Forestry Committee Studies Lake States Problems— 


Lumbermen Appear at Hearings Held in Various Centers 


(Continued from Page 41) 


to 20 percent to the cost of production, but 
considered that the additional cost was offset 
by the conservation feature. He said that where 
selective cutting had been practiced his com- 
pany had been able at the end of fifteen years 
to go over a tract again. In his opinion selec- 
tive cutting, so far as the tie industry is con- 
cerned, would be practicable in any part of 
the country. 

That the ecut-over lands of Wisconsin are 
more valuable for agriculture than for growing 
timber, was the opinion expressed by W. B. 
Heinemann, president B. Heinemann Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis. Asked by Senator McNary 
whether that situation meant the eventual elim- 
ination of Wisconsin from the list of lumber 
producing States, Mr. Heinemann replied that 
it unquestionably did, as the lands would not 
be replanted to timber in the face of their 
greater value and utility for growing farm 
crops. 

Shows Obstacles to Selective Cutting 


The first witness heard at the afternoon ses- 
sion was Landon C. Bell, chairman forestry 
committee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, who made a statement, illustrated by 
a map, demonstrating the conditions which, he 





Cc. H. WORCESTER, CHICAGO; 
Who Told of Michigan Problems 


said, ‘‘hardwood operators believe make selec- 
tive cutting in the operation of privately owned 
hardwood timber under present conditions in 


these localities impractical and impossible.’’ The 


map referred to, upon which his remarks were 
based, showed a typical block of the better 
class of hardwood timber in Dickenson County, 
Virginia, in the heart of the Appalachian hard- 
wood region. Among the reasons advanced by 
Mr. Bell why selective cutting is impracticable 
in that region was that to leave all the rail- 
road necessary to operate the entire area for 
future cutting would involve a radical depar- 
ture from present operating methods and a 
heavy excess investment in ties, rail ete., which 
would lie unused for fifteen to forty years, 
subject to deterioration, so that when the time 
came again to use the railroad, it would have 
to be entirely overhauled; the only alternative 
being the enormous expense of upkeep during 
that period. Should the road be taken up and 
rebuilt for the later cuttings, practically the 
same expense would be involved, because after 
the acreage was cut the grades and roadbed 
would be subject to washing from ordinary 
rains and to great damage from high water. 
‘*The proponents of this idea of selective log- 
ging of hardwood timber areas,’’ said Mr. Bell, 
‘fare found almost entirely among those who 
never had the responsiblity or the experience of 


conducting private hardwood manufacturing op. 
erations, ’’ 

'T. W. Ross, of the Hunnewell-Ross Fiber (og. 
Hopewell, Va., and P. R. Hicks, secretary Amer. 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, 
next made brief statements. These gentlemen 
were followed by State Senator W. A. Guthrie, of 
Indiana, chairman of the Indiana conservation 
commission, and the State foresters of Indiang 
fowa, Illinois and Ohio, who detailed the special 
problems of their States. The State foresters 
all placed considerable emphasis on the desirg- 
bility of Federal coéperation in supplying the 
farmers of the States with seed trees for wood. 
lot planting. State Forester Edward Secrest of 
Ohio said that fire and stock grazing were the 
two chief menaces to reforestation in his State, 
and that the latter was the worst of the two. 

The last witness heard was G. Von Platen, ot 
the Von Platen-Fox Co., [ron Mountain, Mich, 
Mr. Von Platen gave a very interesting survey 
of conditions in northern Michigan, and strongly 
advocated that the State acquire by purchase 
cut-over lands, which he said could be bought 
at $2 an acre, reforest them and afford adequate 
fire protection with such Federal aid and coép- 
eration as might be found practicable. 

The hearing was then adjourned to reconvene 
at Madison, Wis., Friday. 


Michigan to Have Forestry Law 

LANSING, MicH., May 8.—The forestry bill 
introduced by Herman Lunden, member of the 
State Conservation Commission, and passed by 
both houses, now awaits the governor’s signa. 
ture. In view of the wide interest in forestry 
and especially in publie policy with respect 
thereto, a summary of Michigan’s contribution 
is given here. 

The bill as passed vests the State tax commis- 
sion with authority to assess for taxation pur- 
poses ‘‘commercial forest lands’’ as defined in 
the bill. The commission is: empowered also to 
make rules and regulations for administering 
the act; money for the purpose being provided 
by a special appropriation, which however may 
be supplemented by allowances from the State’s 
emergency fund. 

Under the law the owner of land in fee or for 
life may make application in writing to the com- 
mission asking to have his land listed as com- 
mercial forest. In his application he must 
specify and describe the land, the amount and 
kinds of timber thereon, the amount and kind 
of mature commercial timber, and its uses; the 
varieties of virgin growth; amount cleared for 
cultivation; whether land is valuable for min- 
erals or for any other purposes than to support 
plant life and what those uses are. The owner 
must also supply such other information as the 
commission may require. 


Commercial forests for the purposes of the 
act are described as lands capable of producing 
thrifty forest growth and actually at the time 
of listing producing enough thrifty forest 
growth properly distributed reasonably to as- 
sure a good stand of merchantable timber at 
maturity. Forty acres is the minimym area for 
which application will be accepted, but adjacent 
smaller areas may be added from time to time 
as they become eligible. The commission is the 
sole judge as to the acceptance of the land for 
listing. 

Within thirty days of the application the 
commission fixes a date for a hearing on the 
application, advertising the hearing for two 
weeks in a county newspaper, and not less than 
thirty days must elapse between the date of the 
last notice and the hearing. Anybody may file 
a protest with the county clerk at least three 
full days before the hearing. If no protest 1 
filed the holding of a hearing is optional with 
the commission. When the land has been de- 
elared commercial forest it is withdrawn from 
the general property assessment roll. 

The commission then fixes a value on the bare 
land, comparable with the values of nearby bare 
lands; and a value on the mature timber on it 
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based on nearby timber values. For these pur- percent of the stumpage value as determined by 
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vided - P reagan gp awe “ ages ; hall b cypress. The hundreds of books, with their 
' may 1e rate used in computing the tax shall be  prilliant bindings; the huge red-brick fireplace Y I] C 
tate’s that of the last completed general property tax with its basher logs, pom the bowl of vallew ellow ypress 
roll in the county treasurer’s office, and this flowers against the beauty of the soft brown of sles 4° Sibi tei nm. & aa 
or for rate is used in computing the tax each year after the wood, makes a picture not soon forgotten. 75,000’ 1” No. 1 Shop, Rand.,6 mo. 8” 80% 
enna the first that the lands remain on the roll as We find that the age of walnut in England 75,000’ Ix 6” Selects, 6 mo. 65% 
pee commercial forests. Then from the amount thus was during the seventeenth century, and that 100,000° 1x 8” Selects, cae = 
must computed shall be subtracted the tax, if any, the William and Mary, and Queen Anne periods ae tenet ee ‘ine Gon 90% 
t and actually paid on mature timber assessed as com- of that time used almost exclusively walnut. 90.000' 114” Selects, 6mo. 8” 75% 
kind mercial forest land and the balance is the amount As the furniture manufacturers of America are 45,000’ 114” No. 1 Shop, 6mo. 8" 75% 
3; the actually due from the owner for the particular copying these two styles more widely, perhaps, sama tae os ao mes pong 
d for year, and the sum total of the taxes thus com- than any others at the present time for dining 75,000’ 114x10” No. 1 Com., 6 mo. 90% 
min- puted for each year after the first and during room and library furniture, it is well for us to 9,000’ 11%4x12” No. 1 Com., 6 mo. 90% 
| the listed period plus the cost of appraisal shall know something about the wood itself. Walnut 100,000’ 142” Selects, 5mo. 8&8” 75% 
pport be the final lue f : g. : ; $.000’ 1%4x 4” No. 1 Com., 5 mo. 15% 
ant ie inal amount due from the owner who lends itself admirably to carving; has a beauti- 100,000’ 114x10” No. 1 Com., 5 mo. 90% 
is the applies for removal. No timber may be removed ful natural brown color that will last for cen- 16.000’ 11%4x12” No. 1 Com., 5 mo. 85% 
until the tax is paid, removal without permis- turies, for walnut is called the ‘‘heirloom 100,000" 2” Selects, 4 mo. a pans 
T pron being made a felony subject to a fine of wood, ”? and mellows with age. Being medium seneee’ 2” No. 2 Com, 4mo. 8” — 
sole a, two years in the penitentiary, or both. in weight, it successfully combines the character- Sea eee ie pot 
eo : onpayment for thirty days constitutes delin- istics of great strength, stability, and durability 100,000’ 2x10” No. 1 Com., 4 mo. 80% 
forest "Ten : ' ae ; which is true to no great extent with any other 50,000’ 2x12” No. 1 Com., 4 mo. 80% 
‘0 as- aiane re — seetion of the law hay eww ~ cabinet wood. } Can surface or resaw as desired. 
cay ade for listing on initiative of the board of Red gum is extensively used in fine furniture, 
mt | Elion an on tho owner's own Moti, bat the Iosand han've tose innaiechas sean a Wi j 
ee " 5) , PSs § 1 : 
— owner may protest such listing within one year it is almost sapeneliihe to force ony aabibaane 1sconsiIn 
+3 the after the tax is spread and the commission will in it, is particularly desirable for interior use 
~= return the land as a matter of course. At any in hospitals. It takes white enamel easily, as | umber 
—_ later time, however, no protest is recognized it is without resinous matter. The heartwood 
1 the ment payment of tax as provided in the act. of red gum is also known as satin-walnut. 
ia While the land is listed the commission may The pioneers quickly found use for beech in ( ompany 
, two la a — oe — ory mill wheels, because it lasted so well in water. 
than ad windrauls, damaged trees and for It is used extensively in office furniture, and _ 
Pyow ee The owner wishing to remove for its non-shrinking cenlition make it invaluable Sales Office: CHICAGO, ILL, 
y file in a? An seg makes application on oath, stat- for paneling and marquetry, or inlay work. Mills at Deering, Mo. 
three ea oe — values and places of cutting, and Maple makes excellent flooring, for it is fine ' adil 
sat ie rd a pe ume is not greater than that estimated grained, uniform in texture, does not loosen sa quote us delivered prices on items chec 
with eatin os of listing and on which tax has been into layers or make splinters under constant use, — 
n de- an Tf paid written permission 1s given to is non-porous, and provides firm anchorage for iii ec SEs ce a eee 
from lesion ess than the original estimate the com- furniture that myst be screwed to the floor. 
; clerk ™ gona the amount left to the county Redwood in the West is much used for house BR rece ade 
— jon a - eaves that amount on the general construction, interior finish and for furniture. 
bare not a) ted the amount is greater permission iS Its color is rich and varied, the grain showy i eh scamamnniine State 
on it granted to eut until the owner has paid 10 and the burl exquisite. 
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PITTSBURGH j 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternT ennessee 
Gouna FL ardwoOods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, IIl., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











S Lumb 
ellow Pine sine. 
Ties and 

Gar Material Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
-Hemlock and Hardwoods 


iets ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 
/ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 
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: TIMBER ESTIMATORS } 
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f sanper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitn * 
eA Paw titney Bank Bld. NEW ORLEANS 











Twenty Year’s Experience 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


REPORTS MAPS 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Davidson Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Largest Cruising House in America 








Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, log 
transportation or harvesting tan bark and 
turpentine economically? “Logging’’ will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


‘ 1 So. Dearborn St. 
American Lumberman “ Ghia ne 


Chicago. Ill. 














News of Forestry Activities 


New York Passes Forestry Bills 

ALBANY, N Y., May 7.—Two bills designed 
to prohibit lumbering on the shores of Lake 
George were killed in the State legislature after 
a stormy debate behind closed doors in the 
Senate finance committee. Both measures were 
introduced by Senator Rabenold. One bill pro- 
vided for the creation of the Lake George State 
Park out of wild lands surrounding the narrows 
of the lake. The other would extend the Adi- 
rondack Park boundary line to bring the water- 
shed of Lake George within the forest preserve 
zone especially protected by the State. 

A bill to appropriate $850,000 to enable the 
State to purchase additional land in the forest 
preserve counties was passed. 

A resolution by Senator Rabenold providing 
for the creation of a leglslative committee with 
a $15,000 appropriation to study the forest pre- 
serve policy of the State and to frame amend- 
atory legislation in connection with conservation 
was adopted. 
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Lumbermen Fight Severance Tax 


LirrLE Rock, ArKx., May 7.—The lumber in- 
dustry of Arkansas is vitally interested in the 
severance tax law which was passed by the last 
legislature and is now in the courts for inter- 
pretation. There was a vigorous opposition in 
the general assembly to a proposed tax of 2% 
percent of the cash market value of all products 
including timber. This opposition finally re- 
sulted in the imposition of a tax of 1 cent a ton 
for coal and 7 cents a thousand feet at the 
stump for timber. 

What appears now to be a joker has been 
discovered in the act. An amendatory act was 
passed providing for a special rate of 10 cents 
a ton on manganese and it is contended that 
this act thru apparent oversight has repealed 
the provision of the severance law levying a 
special rate on lumber and coal and automati- 
cally restoring them to the general provision 
for 21% percent of the gross. This would greatly 
increase the tax on lumber and forms the basis 
of court action which will determine the con- 
stitutionality of the entire act. The bauxite 
interests are also vigorously opposing the act 
on the ground that the imposition of a tax of 25 
cents a ton on bauxite at the mines is discrim- 
inatory and unjust. 

It is contended by manufacturers that the 
severance tax will constitute double taxation, 
being an addition to the State and county ad 
valorem taxes and that it would therefore be 
unconstitutional. 
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Tree Planting Records Broken 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The Forest Serv- 
ice announces that all records in the number 
of acres planted to trees on the national forests 
of the Rocky Mountain district during any single 
year were broken in 1922, when plantings cov- 
ered 4,115 acres. The largest single planting 
operation in this district was in the Minnesota 
national forest, where 1,635 acres were planted 
to red pine and 95 acres to white pine. The 
total number of acres in this forest that have 
been reforested is 5,060, of which 4,808 acres 
have passed thru one or more growing seasons. 
Approximately 6,000 acres remain to be refor- 
ested and it is expected the work will be finished 
in 1928, 

Planting operations in the Nebraska national 
forest last year covered 947 acres, which the 
Forest Service states shows a return to pre- 
war conditions. The number of acres now 
planted in this forest total 7,765. Plantings 
last year consisted chiefly of Jeffrey pine. 

In the Pike national forest of Colorado 734 
acres were planted to spruce, pine and Douglas 
fir last year. This acreage is on the east side 


of Pike’s Peak, which was burned over about 
65 years ago. 

More than 600 acres were reforested in the 
Michigan forest last year, all in red pine. Other 
planting operations in middle western States 
during 1922 included 12 acres of white pine 
in the Superior forest of Minnesota, 5 acres 


of Jeffrey pine and Douglas fir in the White 
River forest of Colorado, and 4 acres of Engel. 
mann spruce in the Gunnison forest of Colorado, 

The total area of land repeatedly burned over, 
chiefly before the creation of the Forest Service, 
which can be restored to productivity only by 
planting is estimated by the Service at 1,500,000 
acres, possibly more. At the rate of planting 
operations now being carried on, 150 to 200 
years will be required to reforest these denuded 
areas. The work is now largely concentrated 
in those regions where the greatest success igs 
obtained, such as the productive pine regions of 
northern Idaho, western Montana and the Lake 
States. The scale of operations even in these 
regions, however, is necessarily small in com- 
parison with the denuded acreage. 


Tells of Swedish Reforestation 


Houston, Tex., May 8.—Axel F. Wallenberg, 
Swedish minister to the United States, was in 
Houston during the last week for side trips 
into lumber regions to study the situation as 
to reforestation and, incidentally, to look over 
the natural resources of this part of the country, 

‘*Texas and Sweden have much in common,’’ 
said Mr. Wallenberg, who was accompanied on 
his trip by Mrs. Wallenberg; ‘‘they have a 
direct exchange at least. 

‘*Reforestation,’’ he said, ‘‘has been going 
on in Sweden for 50 to 100 years, and there is 
no immediate danger, as in this country, of 
depletion of the forests. At any rate, refor- 
estation presents less a problem in the South 
than it does in the North, for in this section 
of the country a tree grows to maturity much 
sooner than in the North.’’ 

The Wallenbergs left Houston for New 
Orleans and Bogalusa to remain several days 
before their return to Washington, D. C. 


Urges Forest Fire Prevention Law 


MADISON, WiIs., May 8.—In advocating a bill 
on forest fire prevention, Assemblyman Blom- 
berg, of Price County, declared that this is one 
of the biggest problems confronting Wisconsin 
today. ‘‘Prevention and suppression of forest 
fires is an essential part of our reforestation 
program,’’ he said. ‘‘Thousands of dollars and 
years of labor spent in rehabilitating our forests 
can be wiped out in one day as a result of one 
match carelessly thrown into the brush. Im- 
mediate action is imperative. ’’ 

Mr. Blomberg’s bill would empower the con- 
servation commission to establish as many as 
eight fire protection districts in the State, each 
to be in charge of a warden or forest ranger. 

The bill would, further, make any person re- 
sponsible for a forest fire liable for the damage 
done, and would require tractors operating in 
forest sections to be equipped with fire pre- 
ventive devices. 
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Ask for Federal Appropriations 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—A delegation of for- 
estry experts, newspaper publishers, Jumbermen 
and woodpulp and paper manufacturers went 
to Washington from New England last week to 
interview President Harding in support of a 
proposal to resume the $2,000,000 annual Fed- 
eral appropriation for purchase of forest lands, 
concerning which Gov. Channing H. Cox of Mas- 
sachusetts has written a strong letter to the 
President. 

Gov. Cox in his letter said that the Na- 
tional Forest Commission in recent years had 
been unable to acquire land in competition with 
lumber companies because of the reduced appro- 
priations. ‘‘As the lumber operations in all 
parts of the White Mountains are excessive, 
including the high slopes, except on those tracts 
already acquired by the Government,’’ Governor 
Cox wrote, ‘‘I most earnestly urge in the inter- 
est of the water powers of Massachusetts the 


approval, in so far as the circumstances warrant, , 


of such increases in the appropriation this year 
as may permit the completion of the program at 
the earliest practical moment. ’’ 
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It’s the Woman 


I can build my house of the softest pine, 
My house of the finest fir, 
But the finest fir is not as fine 
As the gentleness of her. 
For a cottage roof, or a castle dome, 
Or a bungalow, or a flat, 
It isn’t the builder makes it home— 
It’s the woman who makes it that. 


I may fit my house with the furniture 
Of the craftsmen of the past, 

With the fine old things that long endure, 
For only the best will last. 

But never a table, a desk, a chair, 
And never a rug or mat, 

Will make it a place that is sweet and fair— 
It’s the woman who makes it that. 


I may hang my walls with the choicest art, 
The-art of the hands of fame, 

I may buy the throb of an aching heart 
And hang it there in a frame, 

Imay buy the best of an artist’s dream— 
It is only a canvas flat; 

For a home it will never really seem, 
It’s the woman who makes it that. 


You may build with dollars and watch with pride 
As the walls of your house arise, 

But remember the woman at your side, 
For she is the truly wise. 

She will touch with love the house you build, 
Whatever you’re aiming at, 

Till your house is a home with comfort filled— 
It’s the woman who makes it that. 





Between Trains 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Ask any man, in al- 
most any town, what his town needs and he will 
say, ‘‘ Well, first of all, what this town needs 
is a good hotel.’’ But not in Atlantic City. 
Hotels, in the words of Mr. Cohen, are what 
Atlantic City hasn’t got nothing else but. The 
normal population of Atlantic City is 50,682 and 
the abnormal (which describes it perfectly) 
population is 300,000. 

Good hotels, too. This was our first visit to 
‘the shore,’’ that is, to this particular shore, 
and we like it. The leaders of Atlantic City 
have kept the place on a high plane. There are 
no barkers and no barking. Prices in the shops, 
at least now, and perhaps in the height of the 
season, are much more reasonable than we have 
found them at Lake Placid and other resorts. 

Of course, and it should be a matter of pride 
to lumbermen, the feature of Atlantic City is 
the famous ‘‘boardwalk,’’ which is just what 
its name implies. It is six miles along, lined 
with shops, hotels, amusement piers and all man- 
ner of amusement features. How many million 
feet of lumber there are in the boardwalk we do 
not know, but we would be glad to have any 
of our readers who have walked it make a guess. 
_ Tonight 375 Kiwanians and their kiwives 
jammed a local restaurant and gave this depart- 
ment a heart-warming welcome on our first jour- 
ney to these parts. 





New York, N. Y.—A hectic day in New York 
but any day in New York is hectic to a man 
from the high-grass. We always have so much 
to do and so little time in which to do it. Early 
in the day we ran into President Brainerd, of 
Harper’s, who whizzed us down to Franklin 
Square. There we picked up Rex Beach and 
whizzed back uptown again. Now Beach (altho 
he confessed he had never caught a bass with a 
fly) and we (altho we must confess that we 
hever have either) are accounted rather outdoors 
men. But never did the tivo of us, or either of 
us, have as many hairbreadth escapes in an hour 
mM our lives as we had this day. Why go to 
Alaska or Florida for adventure when one can 
dodge the cruising taxis of New York? There 
are 14,000 of this type of taxi alone in New 

ork, O. O. MeIntyre says, and drive Broadway 
at high noon and you’ll never have a doubt of it. 





Tonight at the annual dinner of the New York 
State Safe Deposit Association whom should we 
run into also making the welkin ring but Sher- 
man Rogers, ex-lumberjack and industrial corre- 
spondent for The Outlook. Rogers put in fifteen 
years in the Pacific coast woods, and during his 
remarks paid a tribute to Bloedel, Donovan et 
al. that made the banquet hall of the Commodore 
seem like home. 





GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—The Indians used to 
come out of the Adirondacks with their pelts, 
and here and hereabouts tan the pelts into 
leather. Then along came the white man, 
learned some of the red man’s skill, and the 
great glove industry of this region was the 
result. Now hides are brought here from South 
America and elsewhere and turned into the 
gloves that made Gloversville famous. 





SyracusE, N. Y.—Frank Weeden, the greatest 
Rotary Club secretary in captivity, bade us wel- 
come, along with two or three hundred other 
more rotund Rotarians. It was ladies’ night, 
and bright the lamps shone o’er fair women and 
pretty fair men. 


We See B’ the Papers 


The weather man this year has certainly been 
rotten on signals. 

Herrin seems to feel just about as bad over 
it as Germany does. 


‘*Ts motoring your favorite sport?’’ asks an 
advertiser. No, the broad jump. 

A Chicago woman has bought a racehorse, but 
most of them can spend it fast enough in other 
ways. 

A Chicago court decided that a landlord may 
not destroy a tenant’s aerial. So we at least 
can have a radio. 

They might do worse than make the Chinese 
bandits eat their words. They might make them 
eat their chop-suey. 

Now, alas, science and invention have given 
us the flying flivver, an airplane that is to the 
air like the Ford to earth. 


In other words, if we keep an eye on the earth 
we may be hit by the flivver in the air. It is 
a gay life, and getting gayer. 

This year the Government will show a surplus 
of $125,000,000. And that, Warren, is what we 
call turning in a darned good card. 


American tourists are more or less used to it, 
but those Chinese bandits who held up a whole 
trainload of them went a bit too far. 

Taxation without representation is tyranny; 
but, on the other hand, a tax statement without 
misrepresentation is, to say the least, unusual. 

We certainly do delight to honor the founders 
of our country. Dempsey and another fellow of 
the same kind will pull off a prize fight July 4. 


Some of the Chinese bandits have been paci- 
fied by giving them jobs on the police force. 
Why not do as in New York, and let them drive 
taxis? 

Instead of making the world safe for de- 
mocracy, the administration seems to be intent 
just now on making America safe for the tax- 
payer. 

Two Chicago women committed suicide because 
their marriages were failures. If this is to be 
a custom hereafter the world will soon be de- 
populated. 

A 30-foot shelf of canned goods collapsed in 
a Simcoe, Ont., store and a woman dropped dead. 
Over on this side, if canned goods ever came 
down, a lot of housewives would do the same 
thing. 

A Windsor, Ont., farmer saw a yellow animal 
the size of a horse, with eyes as large as saucers, 
and which walked on its hind legs. So they are 
drinking that Detroit licker in Windsor, too, 
are they? 














Easy to Sell 


HE line that’s 

well known— 
the line that has a 
reputation for sat- 
isfaction and serv- 
ice — that’s the 
“OK” Line. 


Products 


are necessities on every 
farm--they increase the far- 
mer’s profits. 

OK Cupolas and Sun-Lite 
Windows admit fresh air 
and sunlight into every 
nook and corner of barns, 
dairy housesandhog houses 
-assuring healthful, sani- 
tary conditions in which 
stock thrive. 

We also manufacture OK 
Sanitary Non-Freezable 
Stock Waterers and Poul- 
try Supplies. 

Write for our Proposition 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Avenue 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















Are You Burning 
“Midnight Oil” 
Estimating? 





v. 4 


If You Want to Enjoy 
Your Evenings 
Investigate the 








HoltBid Service Co. 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send literature on your HoltBid method of 
estimating as specially adapted to the needs 


of the Retail Lumberman. 

As12 | 
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clean 22 Bags 


cement out of each thousand 
cleaned. Let us tell you how to 


SAVE Labor,Sacks 


Cement 
Freight 
Mlustrated Folder on Request 
Cedar Rapids, 








Handy Sack Baler Company, “owe 
Frank Spangler ‘Sririe" tne 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 












| rte ITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 
i 


their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
looring. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. 





MICHIGAN 








ponssewaneeras 







Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 





insist on having high quality veneers should send us 


Get Our Prices. 


& Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 









The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 


Mili Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idahe. 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Lumber, K. ). Frames, Box Shooks, 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Shingles and Lath 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 














BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPO! 





NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Fred J. Bowers 
Lumber Co. recently began wholesale lumber 
business with offices at 220 Jefferson County 
Bank Building. 

CALIFORNIA. Orland—W. T. Hilliard will 
open lumber business about June 1. 

Walnut Park—J. C. Ritchie opened a yard 
under name of Walnut Park Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Waukegan—Larsen-Miller Lum- 
ber Co., new con- rn. 

IOWA. Fort Dodge—E. H. Miller Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

MARYLAND. Easton—Adkins Lumber Co. 
will open a branch here; is in business at Salis- 
bury, Md. 

MINNESOTA. Harmony—Harmony Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

Wauconia—Geo. Zahler Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

MISSOURI. Frederictown—G. C. Allen open- 
ing new lumber business. 

Springfield—Houk Bros. will open lumber yard 
at St. Louis St. and the Frisco tracks. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Stack Lumber & Coal 
Co., new concern. 

TENNESSEE. Vernon—Sumner-Colley Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Lander Lumber Co. open- 
ing branch in down-town district. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Superior Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., recently organized, pur- 
chased the factory formerly owned by the Ta- 
coma Cabinet Works and will install machinery 
and equipment to manufacture furniture. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Land O’Lakes 
Lumber Co., recently began; wholesale. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Bearden—Cotton Belt Lumber 
Co. has changed its plant at Best into a hard- 
wood mill. Hardwood machinery is being in- 
stalled and the company will begin operations 
in about a week. 

Fordyce — Ashcroft-Hampton Manufacturing 
Co. sold spoke mill to Motor Wheel Corporation, 
of Memphis. 

Harrison—Redus Lumber Co. sold to M. H. 
Pierce, of Aurora, Mo., and his partner, Mr. 
Barnsteel. 

Yellville—Roy Linton sold lumber business, in- 
cluding finishing plant between Yellville and 
Summit, several sawmills and the output from 
a number of mills which he holds under contract, 
to the M. H. Pierce Lumber Co., of Aurora, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA. Brea—Brea Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Brea has been added to,the Gibson Lumber 
Co.’s line of yards. 

Olive—Olive Lumber Co. taken over by Clem- 
ent Lumber Co., of Orange, and will be con- 
tinued by that company. 

CONNECTICUT. Meriden—Lyon & ‘Billard 
Co. succeeded by Abram J. White. 

New Haven—Robt. N. Ford succeeded by Ford 
Bros. (Inc.) 

ILLINOIS. Dixon—Midland Lumber Co. has 
sold its Dixon yard to the Wilbur Lumber Co. 
The yard is operated under name of Dixon Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co. 

OT .-yitcaaaii Co. succeeded by Harless 
ing. 

INDIANA. Michigan City—Pioneer Lumber & 
Coal Co. changing name to Pioneer Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

LOUISIANA. Jennings—Mentau Lumber Co. 
corporation dissolved. 

Kaplan—Kaplan Lumber Co. 
Broussard Lumber Co. 

New Orleans—Boadle Lumber Co., corporation 
dissolved. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—American Hard- 
wood Flooring Co. discontinued warehouse here 
which has been used for distributing the prod- 
ucts of the Ransom mills in Tennessee. S. B. 
Ransom, who had been in charge, stated that 
this action is due to the fact that the mills are 
unable to fill orders and the warehouse is un- 
necessary. Mr. Ransom left for South America. 

MISSOURI. Ethel—E. L. Lewellin succeeded 
by Ethel Lumber Co. 

Mountain View—Mountain View Lumber Co. 
sold to Grant-Davis Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Holland Lumber Co., 
of Lincoln, will take over the operation of the 
H. F. Cady Lumber Co., of Omaha, wholesale 
and retail lumber merchant, and will continue 
the business. 

NEW JERSEY. Rockaway—Geo. V. Much- 
more succeeded by Hill City Coal & Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Monsey—Mrs. Sarah H. Requa 
(Est.) succeeded by Globe Requa Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. James M. Smith will continue as man- 
ager. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Dunn Center, Halliday, 
Killdeer, Richardson and Werner.—Kilzer Lum- 
ber Co. has sold out to the Mandan Mercantile 
Co., of Mandan, and the Dunham Lumber Co., 


succeeded by 





of Bismarck, and the stocks will be divided he- 
tween the local yards of those companies. 

Ellendale—-Salzer Lumber Co. sold to B. &, 
Sorenson. 

OKLAHOMA. Brinkman—Rounds & Porter 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Wm. Cameron & Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown — Lemon UI, 
Smith & Co., wholesale lumber, succeeded by 
Smith & Varner; firm has leased plant of Johns- 
town Millwork & Lumber Co. at 524 Horner St. 
and is operating. 


TEXAS. Jacksonville—Sam A. Cobb Lumber 
Co. and W. W. Holman consolidated their in- 
a and organized the Cobb-Holman Lumber 
D0, 

Mexia—J. R. Neece Lumber Co. succeeds In- 
gram-Johnston Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Luray—J. O. Bailey Co. succeeded 
by C. O. Buracker. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Hardman Building 
& Supply Co. sold planing mill in South Elkins 
to Williamson & Messinger, of Philadelphia. 
The Hardman company will continue to operate 
its interests on the north side together with its 
large timber holdings in the northern part of 
the State. ; 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—Planing mill and 
wood working shop formerly known as the Weis- 
ner Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by 
the Ladysmith Manufacturing Co., under the 
management of Herman Schneider. Improve- 
ments have been made. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Marion—Hill & Halyard Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Mulberry—Dixie Lumber Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Garden City 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Oakland—E. L. Blackman Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $200,000. 

San Francisco—California-Oregon Lumber & 
Box Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Granite City—Coudy Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

INDIANA. Lafayette—Star City Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000; wholesale and retail. 
LOUISIANA. Shreveport—L. A. Paulk Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; retail. 

MAINE. Calais—Geo. L. Bowles Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Tidewater Lumber 
& Veneer Co., increasing capital to $200,000 and 
changing name to Tidewater Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill—Ham Lumber 
= . a Corporation, incorporated; capital, 


MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—Stewart Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
MISSOURI. Ellington—Central Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
NEBRASKA. Tecumseh—Sullivan Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $175,000. 

NEW YORK. Mechanicville—Barber Millwork 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Durham — Durham 
Lumber Co., increasing. capital to $150,000. 

Durham—Harry Watkins Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. ; 

Elizabethtown—Philadelphia Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—J. W. Graffa & Sons, in- 
corporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—Ilex Southern Mills 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $45,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—J. Phillips Lumber Co. 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Eugene—Reed Lumber Co., incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Butler—Geo. Walter & 
Sons, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Point Marion—Lockard & Whipp Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—Spartan- 
burg Lumber Co., increasing capital from $5,000 
to $50,000. 

TEXAS. 
porated. 

VIRGINIA. Marion—Virginia Table Co., in 
creasing capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000; will 
extend facilities adding other products to output. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Glen Hayes—A. W. Y. 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. : 

Welch—Tug River Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—Maynard Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cranbrook—Kootenay 
River Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

New he grocer Ay A Valley Hemlock, 
incorporated; capital, ,000. ' 

Vencouver.-2. & B. Shingle & Lath Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. : 3 

Vancouver—Broughton Logging Co., incorpo 
rated; capital, $20,000. 


Dallas—W. H. O’Neill & Co., incor- 
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Vancouver—Delip Singh & Nama Logging Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Vancouver—Lorimer Logging Co., 
rated, capital, $10,000. 
Vancouver—Riley-Gladman Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. _ Haleyville—Haleyville Mill & 
Gin Co. erected a planing mill with capacity of 
30,000 feet daily. 

ARKANSAS. Dierks—Dierks Lumber & Coal 
(o, erecting planing mill addition, doubling pres- 
ent capacity. , : 

Leachville—Hauff & Head building sawmill 
to do custom sawing. 

Waldron—John and H. Kirschner planning 
erection Of planing mill at Waldron. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Murphy Morrison Co. 
puilding sawmill at Brent, three miles north of 
nere, Which will be in charge of C. G. Murphy. 

Wimauma—Southern Lumber & Timber Co. 
will erect mill; W. H. Hatton, president. 

MICHIGAN. Petoskey—Desert & Brown Lum- 
yer Co. will erect one story building, 110 x 140 ft. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—C. M. Wall 
& Son will erect new building, one story, 150 x 
100 ft. 

TEXAS. Center—G. B. Banks & Co.’s saw- 
mill nearing completion and operations will be 
pegun shortly. Mill is located six miles from 
(enter and lumber will be hauled to Center for 
shipment. 


incorpo- 


WISCONSIN. Hayward—Tonawanda Invest- 
ment Co. purchased the Jordan property and is 
building lumber sheds; planing mill will be 


erected. CASUAL 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Geo. Weaver & Son, 
loss by fire, $11,000. 

Shipshewana—Farver Lumber Co., loss by fire 
in planing mill between $40,000 and $50,000. 

MAINE. East Sumner—Ben Bisbee’s sawmill 
damaged by flood; a boom also gave way and 
50,000 feet of logs were carried down stream. 

MICHIGAN. Gibbs City—Northwestern Land 
& Lumber Co.’s mill destroyed by fire caused by 
lightning; loss, $15,000. 

MISSOURI. Bagnell—J. W. Pope, loss by fire, 
23,000. 

NEW YORK. Stapleton—McWilliams Hard- 
wood Lumber Yard damaged by fire; loss be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Southmont—cC. M. Wall 
& Son, loss by fire. 


OHIO. Newark—Montgomery lumber yard in. 


East Newark damaged by fire which started 
with an explosion in a gasoline tank on a motor 
truck and destroyed about 200,000 feet of lumber; 
loss, $60,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mahanoy City—Ball Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston — Lumber 


yards of the Yellow Pine Lumber Co. destroyed 
by fire with loss of $75,000. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute at First 
Annual Meeting Reviews Remarkable Progress 


(Concluded from Page 53) 


alleged sources of revenue as cutting out super- 
uous trees, ties, fire wood, handle bolts and other 
byproducts. 

The industry is accused of waste because certain 
naterials—the limbs and laps, bark and slabs—are 
not utilized. 

All such discussion proceeds upon false premises. 
Intensive forestry in some foreign countries may 
te moderately successful because the lumber and 
ither products are, say, ten times as valuable as in 
this country ; the forests are in the immediate vicin- 
iy of cities or thickly populated communities, 
where there is cheap labor and a ready market 
without excessive transportation charges; and 
where there is in fact a market for the byproducts 
weh as fire wood, pulpwood, bark etc. 

In this country, however, under present condi- 
tons at present prices, with present transportation 
aud labor costs, and therefore, the available demand 
aid market, what lumberman can sell the fire wood 
and handle bolts and even pulp and acid wood? 

If it can not be done in connection with the log- 
dug of his timber, and the manufacture of his 
lumber, it can not be done as a separate independ- 
‘at enterprise. 

No Market for Hardwood Waste 


Within my own personal knowledge, the greater 
part of the hardwood operators find it undesirable 
produce and market byproducts such as bark, 
iid wood and pulpwood. Why? Because it is 
iuprofitable. They can not afford to spend $1.25 to 
produce and market something which brings them 
nly $1. I know of a representative hardwood 
‘erator operating sawmills in four States cutting 
tardwood lumber in six different localities or 
locks, There are in all the blocks great quanti- 
lies of wood which is not used for saw purposes and 
tte byproduct from that is sawed, yet in only one 
locality can it market any of this acid and paper 
julp material. In this one locality the fact that 
itcan so market the material is due to the circum- 
tance that a pulp plant has been located near 
this property. The prices for such material are 
” low that the hardwood manufacturer can not 
make cost out of the business of preparing and 
vlling this material. 

The same is largely true of the much discussed 

(uestion of producing small dimension stock. Sev- 
al additional factors complicate that matter 
which I will not undertake to go into now. 
_Dr. C. A. Schenck, who will be remembered 
r for many years head of the famous Biltmore 
rorestry School, theoretical German forester that 
¢ was, often declared that it is worse to waste 
honey than timber. His proposition was sound. It 
oly to expend $1.25 to produce a dollar’s worth 
timber byproduct. The expenditure of $1.25 
worth of labor and supplies to produce a dollar 
yumodity, is the waste of that labor and a waste 
f the Supplies, because instead of being employed 
i producing a dollar’s worth of lumber byproduct 
pe. could have been occupied in producing $1.25 
frth of something else; to say nothing of the fact 
— the owner and operator makes no profit, but 
wally sustains a loss, All of which goes to 
= that the question of a better utilization of 
- Present resources and provision for future 
pplies is an economic matter. 

7 hen economic conditions become such that our 
eae material can be profitably utilized it will 
which cs To refer to a failure to utilize material 
“- can not be utilized except at a financial loss 
It patting it is not only inaccurate, it is stupidity. 
. hg oa be waste under such conditions to utilize, 
worth he waste of more money than the thing is 
must , It is equivalent to insisting that a builder 
ms thet use lumber to build his house, even tho it 
ther’ cuc2best material available, but must use 

t material at greater cost because the use 


thereog will conserve the timber supply. 





In at least one forestry school of this country 
one of the professors has been observed to do what 
we will all agree was absurd; he referred to all 
manufacturing of timber into lumber as waste. 
Such a use of the word may be justified in philology, 
but it is certainly not a proper use of the word as 
commonly understood, and such use has the inevita- 
ble effect of creating a false impression upon 
the average mind. 


Hardwood Trees Slow of Growth 


While I do not propose to prolong these obser- 
vations, a few facts of major moment may be 
briefly stated. 

The hardwood manufacturers are at the present 
time cutting trees from approximately 100 to 400 
years of age. No inconsiderable part are 700, 800 
and even 1,000 years of age. 

In many (and likely in all areas) probably as 
a minimum 30 percent of the volume representing 
approximately 60 percent of the value of the 
hardwood lumber manufactured is produced from 
trees over 150 years old. 

The significance of this is readily understood, 
when we remember that yellow poplar at 100 years 
of age is about 15 inches in diameter at the stump 
and is about 26 inches in diameter at 200 years 
of age; chestnut oak about 8 inches at 100 years 
and 17 inches at 200 years of age; white oak about 
10 inches at 100 years and about 21 inches at 200 
years of age; hemlock from 5 to 10 inches in 
diameter at 100 years and from 13 to 20 inches in 
diameter at 200 years of age; black ash in Michi- 
gan and Maine 8 inches at 100 years and 17 
inches at 200 years; cypress 12 inches at 100 years 
and 20 inches at 200 years; while red gum attains 
a diameter of 24 inches in from 100 to 116 years, 
and 30 inches in from 142 to 210 years. 

The time that will have to elapse before such 
hardwood forests as will in any way compare with 
what we now have will far exceed the length of 
our lives, plus that of our children and even our 
grand-children. 


Congress Should Declare Forestry Policy 


On behalf of the Institute and the industry, your 
committee endeavored to make it plain: 

That the industry is opposed to any plan which 
would place the expense and burden of a forestry 
program for the benefit of future generations upon 
the lumber industry. All the inhabitants, present 
and future, are interested in the conservation, pro- 
longation and perpetuation of our forests and 
should equitably and proportionately bear the ex- 
pense thereof; that they are opposed to govern- 
mental interference in the conduct of their private 
business, whether under the guise of serving the 
cause of conservation or what not; that they be- 
lieve the governmental policy in considerable detail 
should be declared by the Congress and not left 
to be defined by “regulations” or departmental 
pronouncements of a succession of governmental 
officials; that they are opposed to the suggestion 
that the work of preparing land for reforestation 
in accordance with some official’s idea, and the cost 
of reforestation be placed upon the private. owners 
of the land or the operators of the timber. 

And also, that they believe a wise and adequate 
policy of fire protection should be one of the prin- 
cipal features of any plan for forest perpetuation ; 
that sufficient seed trees should be assured in areas 
to be reforested ; that timber should not be taxed 
annually, and should be taxed only once; that the 
problem of reforestation of hardwoods is largely 
a matter to be handled by and at the expense of 
the Federal government and the States; that espe- 
cially in those States where forests have been de- 
pleted in the past the States should give attention 
to reforestation as a State enterprise; that meth- 
ods of conservation thru scientific research, statis- 
tical services and such like means should be encour- 
aged; that the government should adopt and main- 
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tain a helpful codperative attitude toward the in- 
dustry; and that so soon as it can be adequately 
done, the government’s policy respecting reforesta- 
tion be determined and fixed with as much cer- 
tainty, definiteness and permanence as possible. 

Mr. Bell concluded by saying that the com- 
mittee’s statement submitted to the Senate com- 
mittee during its hearings at New Orleans set- 
ting forth its views on forestry was attached to 
the present report. 


Points Inequalities in Federal Taxes 


W. R. Satterfield, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on taxation, followed. He pointed out 
the inequalities and injustices of the taxa- 
tion system employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and by many of the States, and 
cited several cases to show to what extreme 
ends taxation complications can be carried. 
It is amazing, he said, how few business men 
realize what the Federal taxation system 
means to them. He did not in the least doubt 
the honesty of the Government’s valuation 
engineers, but believed that they are con- 
scientiously endeavoring to be fair and square 
with everybody concerned. It is the policy 
of the tax bureau, by which they are regu- 
lated and bound, with which he found fault. 
One of the purposes of the institute is to 
agitate the inauguration of a Federal taxa- 
tion policy on timber lands, mill properties 
and stocks that is fair to the manufacturer, 
and he warned the members that they would 
soon be called upon to make their voices 
heard in this matter. 

Mr. Satterfield believed it would be phys- 
ically impossible for the timber land owner 
to undertake the gigantic and expensive task 
of reforestation. He maintained that it was 
a publie question, to be solved thru Govern- 
ment supervision and that not the present 
day owner but the public should finance it. 


Laboratory Research Via the Movies 


‘“‘The Activities of the Forest Products 
Laboratory’’ was the subject of a much ap- 
preciated address by Carlile P. Winslow, di- 
rector of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., which followed. Mr. Winslow 
gave a broad sketch of the invaluable work 
accomplished by this institution, both in be- 
half of the manufacturer and the consumer. 
Afterward he showed a motion picture reel, 
illustrating the structure of the principal 
commercial woods and the various changes 
to which these are subjected in the process 
of preparation for the market. Some of these 
pictures, taking less than a minute to show, 
visualized the process of the extraction of 
moisture, checking of lumber etc., the nega- 
tives of which had required up to forty hours 
to obtain. These pieces of wonderful pho- 
tography were highly appreciated and drew 
a round of applause. 

Mr. Winslow extended a hearty invitation 
to the members of the institute to join the 
party which on Friday night will leave Chi- 
cago for Madison, for the purpose of spending 
Saturday inspecting the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. At the close of the session, about 
forty members had arranged to join this 
party, and it was expected that several others 
would take advantage of the opportunity to 
visit this world famous institution. 


Reports on Standards and Rules 


In presenting the report of the standardiza- 
tion and inspection rules committee B. F. 
Dulweber, chairman, observed that by those 
who have not been active in standardization 
work or kept closely in touch with it the im- 
mensity of the undertaking is not realized 
and to them it may appear that little prog- 
ress has been made. He assured members 
of the institute that, considering the difficul- 
ties involved, splendid progress has been 
made. In the past, Mr. Dulweber said, the 
lumber industry has not given sufficient: con- 
sideration to the matter of standards and 
grade classification and has drafted specifica- 
tions without accurate knowledge of the needs 
to be met. In most softwoods, he said, where 
the making of standards has been in the 
hands of manufacturers, greater thought and 
consideration have been given to the inter- 


ests of consumers and the public than in hard. 
woods, but still variations are found in the 
softwoods standards applying to different 
woods used for the same purposes. 


In hardwoods, Mr. Dulweber said, the fixin 
of grades has been ‘‘in the hands of interme. 
diate dealers to whom the essential factors 
of consumption, neeis and production pos. 
sibilities have been entirely lost sight of and 
in place thereof considerations of expediency 
have dominated.’’ For the first time in lum. 
ber history, the speaker said, the fixing of 
proper lumber standards is being given careful, 
painstaking thought with due regard to basie 
principles. Referring to the recommendations 
covering basic grades for softwood, yard lum. 
ber and structural timber submitted by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Mr. Dulweber 
said they indicate most painstaking care 
and the most intensive study ever given to 
the subject. They have enabled the standard- 
ization committee to act in the light of acev- 
rate and detailed information and _ those 
recommendations are being considered by 
the committee. He expressed the opinion that 
tho some changes may be made they will be 
approved in substance. 


Survey of Hardwoods Now Under Way 


At the first meeting of the standardization 
committee as a representative of the institute, 
Mr. Dulweber said, he called attention to the 
lack of information on which to base hard- 
wood grades and urged a survey in hardwoods 
similar to that in softwoods and structural 
timber. Such a survey is now under way and 
Mr. Dulweber considered that the central 
committee, the Department of Commerce and 
the lumber industry are fortunate in being 
able to work with the laboratory in this 
constructive undertaking. With the results 
of this survey in hand the committee will be 
enabled to base hardwood specifications on 
the needs of consumption as closely as the 
facilities of production will permit. The re- 
sults will be greater efficiency, more depend- 
able values to the consumer and to the public, 
as well as greater returns to the producer, 
with less opportunity for grade manipulation. 


Mr. Dulweber then referred in some detail 
to the recommendations regarding softwoods 
submitted by the laboratory and said that the 
time is not far distant when there will be 
an insistent demand for these grades in hard- 
woods. Referring to the use of hardwoods for 
finish and trim he said one obstacle to that 
use is the higher cost as compared with soft- 
woods. This, he said, is not due so much to 
differences in value of the raw material as to 
waste and loss of time in working hardwoods, 
both being due to the fact that no hardwood 
grades are provided that are as well suited to 
those requirements as are the softwood grades. 


With respect to present hardwood grades, 
the speaker said that it could be shown that 
many boards that would class as No. 1 com: 
mon, No. 2 common and in oak some boards 
that would even grade No. 3 common would 
under the yard grades referred to, grade 28 
A or B, either of which sold for more than 
the present Nos. 1 and 2, because they in 
volve less waste and lower cost in working. 

With respect to the next division under 
yard grades, ‘‘common grades’’ divided into 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Mr. Dulweber said they con 
sist of lumber with numerous defects which 
forbid their use for finish but a market for 
this material can be developed that will bring 
a greater return than under the present grad- 
ing of Nos. 2 and 3 common. 


Growing Demand for Hardwood Dimensi00 


Many hardwood manufacturers, Mr. Dul- 
weber said, are already selling in a compara 
tively restricted area a class of material that 
would come within the description of dimem 
sion lumber, but the market for that stock 
is steadily expanding. The committee pre 
poses, the chairman said, that the institute 
shall approve in substance, subject to sue 
changes as the central committee mav make, 
the recommendations of the Forest Products 
Laboratory for basic grades on yard lumber 
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and structural timbers and that the central 
committee be asked to make these grades 
applicable to hardwoods. Mr. Dulweber ex- 
jained that this action would not obligate 
manufacturers to make these grades for they 
will still have the usual factory or cutting up 
grades. Adoption, however, will provide 
manufacturers who wish to make these grades 
with a standard on which they can sell their 
products and the committee believes that 
every mill with a moderate production will 
fnd profit in making them. 

Altho splendid progress has been made, Mr. 
Dulweber said, there has been opposition and 
et the situation has steadily grown more 
hopeful and there can be no doubt of its 
ultimate and complete success, 

Referring to the efforts and the progress 
made toward the adoption of a single set of 
inspection rules, Mr. Dulweber said, that in- 
amuch as the general standardization 
movement was already under way when the 
institute came into existence it was believed 
unwise to make any material changes in the 
rules, but to await the working out of the 
whole problem thru standardization. There 
are, he said, however, the following slight 
changes which, in justice to the consumer, the 
committe feels should be made at once: 

(a) The elimination of the grade of selects in 
the woods in which this grade has not found a 
ready market. This would mean most of the 
hardwoods. 

(b) In those woods in which the select grade is 
retained, the specifications should be so changed as 
to provide a_ serviceable board for the purpose 
which the grade is intended to serve with less 
waste than accrues from the working of the pres- 
ent grade of selects. This automatically would 
make a better grade of No. 1 common. 

(c) Make a minimum width of 4-inch for the 
No. 1 common grades in most woods. 


Noting that there is room for improvement 
in the form of the inspection rules book, Mr. 
Dulweber observed that the ‘‘commercializa- 
tion of inspection service is fundamentally 
wrong.’’ The proper function of the inspec- 
tion department, he said, is in education work 
designed to inform producer and consumer 





Note: A report of the concluding ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute will 
appear in the May 19 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 











regarding the interpretation of grade specifi- 
cations and their application to lumber 
bought and sold. If this work is properly 
done, complaint would be negligible. There- 
fore, in the conduct of the institute’s inspec- 
tion department educational work has been 
taken up as rapidly as possible. 

As a practical step toward the fullest pos- 
sible coOperation between the hardwood man- 
ufacturers, dealers and consumers the com- 
mittee suggests that the institute notify or- 
ganizations of consumers and dealers to desig- 
nate or create committees to codperate with 
this committee in order that the institute’s 
inspection department may function in the in- 
terest and to the satisfaction of all elements 
of the industry. It is the institute’s policy, 
he said, where a dispute involves grades, to 
Tequire that rejects only be held intact. 
Where a dispute involves measurement or a 
shipment of mixed grades, inspection of the 
entire shipment is necessary. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Dulweber said, reports that the in- 
stitute’s inspection is applied to the better 
face are absolutely untrue as an examination 
of its rules and inspections will show; except 
in the grade of selects, where the rules’ pro- 
vide inspection for both sides of the board, 
Mspection is made from the poorer side. 
After some further review of the questions 
and problems of inspection, Mr. Dulweber 
referred to the codperative arrangement ef- 
fected with the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association. It is planned, he said, 
to have the two organizations operate under 
one set of rules and he asked that the con- 
vention approve the appointment of a joint 
committee authorized to prepare and adopt 
tules acceptable to the two organizations. 

Mr. Dulweber referred to the book on chair 


dimension stock issued by the Association of 
Wood Using Industries and presenting the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory, and 
said that while some consumers are opposed 
to buying this material its use is in fact a 
step in conservation. The laboratory, he said, 
should be urged to make a similar investiga- 
tion of the requirements of other consuming 
industries with a view to giving manufactur- 
ers an outlet for material that will not work 
into clear face cutting, and an effort should be 
made in codperation with the consumers to 
standardize sizes. He expressed the opinion 
that consumers as a whole are more favorable 
to the acceptance of this material and that 
the marketing of it will be easier. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dulweber said that loy- 
alty to the organization means for the mem- 
bers loyalty to one another and unquestion- 
ably the advancement of their own interests. 
Members know, he said, that the institute 
stands for fairness and honesty and that such 
objections to it as may be encountered dre 
based on misunderstanding. It is the duty 
of all, he said, to remove this misunderstand- 
ing. The institute itself is to be judged by 
results. The service that members render to 
their customers, he said, is dependable, and 
the quality of lumber and the uniformity of 
the grades they ship are such as to make any 
lumber manufacturer proud of being identi- 
fied with the institute. Finally, Mr. Dul- 
weber paid a tribute to Mr. Pritchard and 
Mr. Murray for their work in behalf of in- 
spection and standardization. 


Forester Says Institute Has Opportunity 


Upon the completion of this report, President 
Sherrill introduced Col. W. B. Greeley, United 
States forester, stating that he regretted that 
time did not permit him to call upon Col. Gree- 
ley to make a few remarks, but hoped for his 
presence at the Friday sessions during which 
he would undoubtedly do so. Col. Greeley re- 
sponded, to the great disappointment of all 
present, that he would be unable to accept the 
invitation to be present on the morrow, for he 
was accompanying the Senate committee on 
forestry on its trip thru the Lake States and 
was leaving with it for Madison, Wis., where 
it would hold a hearing on Friday. ‘‘How- 
ever,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish you Godspeed in your 
work. Your association has a very fine oppor- 
tunity to accomplish big things and I certainly 
hope you won’t let it go by.’’ 


Statistics Light Way to Conservation 


‘¢The Hardwood Industry and the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute’’ was the subject of 
the next speaker, J. Van Dyke Norman, of the 
Kentucky and the District of Columbia bars. In 
explaining the title of his address, he said that 
he expected to see the day wlien the hardwood 
industry and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute would be synonymous terms. He paid 
particular tribute to the institute for its endeav- 
ors to supply the hardwood manufacturer and 
consumer with a statistical service that would 
at all times keep them informed of the major 
factors in their business. ‘‘In the dark we have 
cut up half of the country’s hardwood forests, 
and in the dark we have wasted more than half 
of what we have cut,’’ he declared. ‘‘ The insti- 
tute is bringing a ray of light to the entire 
industry, and the henefits will be untold.’’? Mr. 
Norman was given an enthusiastic ovation upon 
the completion of his splendid address, the 
entire assemblage thanking him for it by rising 
to their feet. 


Kewpie Celebrates First Anniversary 


Just as President Sherrill was to declare ad- 
journment for the day, Mrs. H. G. Bohlssen, 
of Ewing, Tex., wife of the well known presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club, came forward and presented Mr. 
Sherrill with a Kewpie doll, dressed in the latest 
fashion for its kind, with the statement that 
inasmuch as this was the institute’s first birth- 
day, it would be highly improper if some little 
remembrance of the day was not given him. 
President Sherrill, in accepting the Kewpie, said 
that if it was intended to represent the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute on its first birth- 
day, he hoped that during the next year it would 
show ten years’ growth. 
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its natural beauty and finishing 
qualities. Our flooring is manu- 
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less labor and better results than 
other flooring. 
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Porter B. Yates, a Friend of the Lumberman 


The death of Porter B. Yates, founder and 
head of the P. B. Yates Machine Co., of Beloit, 
Wis., on Friday, April 27, at a hospital in Chi- 
cago, briefly recorded in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of May 5, removed one of the great figures 
in the development of the American lumber in- 
dustry and one of the most effective workers to- 
ward the conservation of the nation’s timber sup- 
ply. Not only have the machines which are 
stamped with his name gone into the mills of 
the entire country and into all parts of the 
world where lumber is cut, but some of these 
machines have been designed for the express 
purpose of reducing the waste in cutting logs and 
lumber and making them into finished products. 
In this way Mr. Yates made one of the most 
notable contributions toward conservation. 

Born in New York State 69 years ago, Porter 
B. Yates was taken to Berlin, Wis., by his 
parents when he was a small child. His father 
conducted a hardware store in that place for 
many years and the son attended the public 
schools there and was then associated with his 
father in that business. The industry which de- 
veloped into the great P. B. Yates Machine Co. 
was established in Berlin in 1884, It began in 
a modest way with only one model of machine as 
its product and with a factory force of thirteen 
employees and a sales force of one. 

During the early years of his business life 
Mr. Yates faced the usual trials and difficulties 
encountered by the head of a new industry, but 
it was not long before the new concern was 
firmly established and sound business judgment 
soon placed it among the leaders in its field. 


From the small start with only one model of 
machine, Mr. Yates and his engineers devised 
and perfected scores of different types of ma- 
chines that are now used in lumber and wood- 
working plants in all parts of the United States 
and Canada and in many other foreign countries. 
These machines range from the great saw that 
converts the log into planks to the delicate de- 
vice that finishes the finest and rarest woods for 
fine cabinet work. 


The plant was moved to Beloit in 1887 and 
the parent plant at that place now employs 1,200 
persons. A branch was established at Hamilton, 
Ont., in 1906 to take care of the rapidly growing 
Canadian business and at the present time more 
than five hundred are employed there. In addi- 
tion there are about thirty-five branch offices of 
the company in important cities in the United 
States and more than fifty in foreign countries. 

Mr. Yates’ inventions brought him worldwide 
recognition and he became the outstanding figure 
in the woodworking machinery field. During re- 
cent years when the question of conservation of 
the nation’s timber supply has become serious 
Mr. Yates devoted his energies to economy in 
production with a view to reducing the waste re- 
sulting from the conversion of logs into lumber 
and lumber into the finished products. As one 
of the most successful results of this study he 
produced a hardwood flooring machine which has 


revolutionized the flooring manufacturing jp. 
dustry and will soon be applied to other brancheg 
of wood finishing. 

Mr. Yates and his daughter were the sole 
owners of the business. For many years he had 
had his brother-in-law, L. M. Forbes, associated 
with him as treasurer of the company. Mr, 
Forbes died in the autumn of 1920 and Mrs, 
Forbes, sister of Mr. Yates, died in March, 192], 
Since that time Mr. Yates as president and gen. 
eral manager continued the active head of the 
business, while Frank L. Lane, vice president, 
and Louis M. Randall, treasurer, were the other 
chief executives. It is announced that there wil] 
be no change whatever in the company’s policies 
and plans. Mr. Yates’ daughter, Miss Florence 
Argall Yates, is the only surviving heir. 

To his employees and the men associated with 
him in business Mr. Yates was a kindly and con. 
siderate friend. His whole life was devoted to 
the business which he loved and outside that 
he had few intimates. His home was a place for 
complete relaxation and rest and since the death 
of Mrs. Yates in 1908 he had lived a retired 
life with very few social activities. 

He had an unusual keenness and judgment in 
the selection of men and his business lieuten. 
ants were men of marked ability. Once they 
were chosen and their ability proved Mr. Yates 
was quick to recognize initiative and never in- 
terfered with the conduct of their several de- 
partments. ‘‘Mr. Yates had to be shown,’’ 
said one of the executives after his death, ‘‘he 
wanted to know that you knew. When he was 
convinced of that he’d ‘ride all the way’ with 
you.’’ Among his employees he was held in 
high esteem and affection. Many friendly acts 
were performed unobtrusively tho he shrank 
from expressions of gratitude. But the men 
knew of them and respected and admired him. 
He owed much of his success to his ability to 
read character. 

A story is told of his early youth which in 
some measure accounts for his successful career. 
When a boy he went to New York City to visit 
his uncle, Porter Yates, for whom he was 
named. The uncle took him to the top of what 
was then a skyscraper and showed him the city 
below. ‘‘There’s the world,’’ he said, ‘‘It’s 
yours. Go to it.’’? Many years later Mr. Yates 
said that this dramatic act of his uncle’s had 
fired his imagination and provided the initial 
impetus which led to his later success. 

Mr. Yates had not been in very good health 
for the last few years, tho he attended business 
daily. A severe illness came on early in De- 
cember and he was compelled to remain at home 
in absolute quiet. Several weeks ago he came to 
Chicago, placing himself under the care of 
noted specialists. On Friday, April 20, he suf- 
fered a slight stroke and his condition became 
critical. He gradually grew weaker and sank 
slowly until death came on Friday, April 27. 
His body was taken to Beloit where it was laid 
to rest beside that of his wife in Oakwood 
Cemetery. 








HENRY S. Angers founder of the Oval Wood 


Dish Corporation and prominent in the hardwood 
lumber industry of Michigan for many years, 
died at his home in Traverse City, Mich., on 
Thursday, May 3, at the age of 77. Mr. Hull 
was very widely known among lumbermen, par- 
ticularly of the Michigan and Chicago branches 
and among hardwood association workers. News 
of his death will be received with sincere regret 
thruout the industry. 

H. S. Hull was born in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, Nov. 8, 1845, the son of George 
Hull, farmer. The family moved to Seneca 
County, Ohio, when he was two years old and 
at the age of fifteen he entered a general store 
as a clerk. At twenty-two he entered the 
general merchandising business in partnership 
with an older brother at Wauseon, Ohio, and 
conducted the business for over twenty years 
with branch stores at Garrett, Ind., and South 
Bend, Ind. In 1883, Seth H. Smith, a resident of 
Fulton County, Ohio, invented the oval wood dish 
and Mr. Hull, in connection with J. M. Long- 
necker, of Delta, Ohio, promoted its manufacture 
and sale, introducing it to the grocer and butcher 


trade as a much needed article in which to 
convey butter and other bulk foods from the 
store to the home. The Oval Wood Dish Co. 
was formed and Mr. Hull was made president 
pow! took charge of the manufacturing end of the 
usiness, 


There being little timber in Ohio a plant was 
established at Mancelona, Mich., and on account 
of using timber the company naturally drifted 
into the lumber business, for Mr. Hull soon 
realized that dishes could be produced from the 
poorer portions of the log and tree and that 
the best logs should be converted into high grade 
lumber. So almost at the beginning of the busi- 
ness he installed a sawmill and the Oval Woo 
Dish Co. was one of the first to cut maple logs 
into high grade lumber. The company was 
oi active in promoting the uses of maple 
umber. 


Mr. Hull was a conservationist from the be- 
ginning, for in order to utilize sawmill waste he 
engaged in the manufacture of clothespins an 
very soon cut the length of a clothespin from 
5” to 4%4” and later on to 4”, which size prevails 
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in the market today, thereby conserving mil- 
lions of feet of hardwood annually. —~ 

In 1892, in order to secure a more favorable 
location for future timber supply, he moved the 
Jant to Traverse City, Mich., where he soon 
orced it into a forefront position as a producer 
of high grade hardwoods and the largest pro- 
ducer of butter dishes and clothespins in the 
country, developing it into a national institution 
and the leader in the woodenware field. It was 
under his supervision that vast quantities of 
timberlands in lower and upper Michigan were 
purchased. 

Mr. Hull remained in active charge of the 
company’s affairs at Traverse City for a period 
of twenty-five years and until, on account of a 
failing timber supply, it was moved to its 
present location at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

The first hardwood manufacturers’ associa- 
tion in the State of Michigan was formed at 
Traverse City under the name of the Michigan 





THE LATE H. S. HULL 


Maple Lumber Co., and Mr. Hull was chosen 
president of that organization. This was later 
succeeded by the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The Oval Wood Dish Co. 
was one of the first to join the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and Mr. Hull was ac- 
tive in helping form the present grading rules. 

Mr. Hull also helped to reorganize the North 
Branch Lumber Co., of Chicago, into the present 
North Branch Flooring Co., and until a few 
years ago served actively on its board of di- 
rectors. He was president of the First National 
Bank of Traverse City for several years and 
organized and was president of the Peoples’ 
Savings Bank of Traverse City until 1921, when 
he resigned on account of failing health. He 
was one of the organizers of the Northern As- 
surance Co. of Detroit and was its first vice 
president, retaining that office with its successor, 
the American Life Insurance Co., and was always 
active as a director in the management of its 
affairs. 

Mr. Hull was a Mason and an active member 
of the board of trustees of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Traverse City. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, one sister, one daughter and 
one son. The latter, W. C. Hull, is now active 
head of the Oval Wood Dish Corporation at 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., a past president of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and a vice president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 





JOSEPH WEAVER, formerly head of the 
Weaver Lumber Co., of Canton, Ohio, died in 
a Sanitarium in Atlanta, Ga., on April 24 at the 
age of 89. Mr.. Weaver had been in failing 
health for several months. He had made his 
home in Atlanta for the last 11 years with his 
son. The body was taken to Canton for burial 
and the funeral services were held there under 
the auspices of the Masonic Lodge. Mr. Weaver 
was one of the oldest Masons in the United 
States and was the oldest member of the Canton 
Lodge. The past commanders of the Canton 
Commandary Knights Templar acted as pall- 
bearers and all branches of Masonry were repre- 
Sented at the funeral. Mr. Weaver had been 
very active in Masonic affairs and was highly 
honored by the lodges. As eminent commander 
of the Knights Templar of Canton he obligated 
President William McKinley. 

Mr. Weaver’s association with the lumber 
business was a long one. He started the Michi- 
gan Lumber Yard at Canton in 1870 and con- 
ducted the business for a number of years. 
Later he bought a factory building and yard on 
East Highth Street and operated a woodworking 
and millwork plant, turning out a general line 
of building woodwork. He handled cargo ship- 
ments from Michigan, grading for yard stock. 
This plant was sold and a new tract purchased 
where a mill, dry kiln, sheds and office were 
built and operated under the name of Jos. 
Weaver & Sons. This was later reorganized 


under the name of the Weaver Lumber Co., and 
Mr. Weaver retired. 

Mr. Weaver was the leader in the organiza- 
tion of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers 
at Canton in 1880 and was its first president. 
That was the organization which in 1910 be- 
came the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, and Mr. Weaver retained his active 
membership in the association until his removal 
to Georgia. He was also one of the earliest 
members of Hoo-Hoo, his number being 118. 
He was one of the most widely known retailers 
of the central States during the years of his 
business activities and took an important part 
in all movements for the betterment of the trade. 

Mr. Weaver was born in Canton in 1833. He 
retired from active business about eleven years 
ago and since that time has made his home with 
his son, Ralph Weaver, at Atlanta. Two other 
sons also survive: Rev. E. E. Weaver, of Wal- 
and Frank A. Weaver, now a 


tham, Mass., 
There are 


Cleveland wholesale lumber dealer. 
also ten grandchildren. 


E. G. BOYNTON, for many years a prominent 
business man of La Crosse, Wis., and a partner 
of the late Adj. Gen. Orlando Holway in farm 
land and water power development enterprises, 
died suddenly on Thursday, May 3, at his home 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Boynton started in busi- 
ness in La Crosse as an employee of the John 
Paul Lumber Co. With that firm he received 
a fine business training and attained an execu- 
tive position. Later, in partnership with W. W. 
Taylor, he operated several lumber yards in the 
La Crosse section. Mr. Boynton was one of the 
organizers of the La Crosse Water Power Co., 
which built the hydro-electric power plant at 
Hatfield. In his later years he devoted practi- 
cally all of his time to the Wisconsin Farm Land 
Co. He moved to Minneapolis about three years 
ago to be with his daughter Dr. Ruth Boynton, 
a member of the medical staff of the Minnesota 
State University. The body was brought to 
La Crosse for burial and funeral services were 
held there on Saturday, May 5. 





HENRY WRAPE, president of the Henry 
Wrape Co., manufacturer of cooperage stock, 
died at his home in St. Louis on May 4 as the 
result of a complication of diseases. Mr. Wrape 
was a pioneer in the cooperage stock business in 
Arkansas and Missouri having established the 
business at Paragould, Ark., in 1880, and shortly 
afterward moved the headquarters to St. Louis. 
Mr. Wrape was born in North Vernon, Ind., 72 
years ago and went to Arkansas in 1880. He 
was one of the organizers of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America and was vice 
president of that organization at one time. He 
also founded the American Carbon & Battery 
Co., of East St. Louis, and was president until 
it was taken over in 1917 by the National Carbon 
Co., of New York. Mr. Wrape is survived by 
three daughters and one son. Six nephews, all 
associated with the business, acted as pallbear- 
ers at the funeral which was held on May 6 
at St. Louis with interment in Calvary Cemetery. 





SIMON WOOD HENDERSON, manufacturer 
of lumber, large holder of timber lands, cap- 
italist, and associate of many of the most promi- 
nent lumber manufac- 
turers of the South, died 
at his home at Keltys, 
Texas, on Thursday, 
May 3, following a long 
period of declining 
health. He was 62 years 
old the day before his 
death. Mr. Henderson 
was one of the most 
prominent men of Texas 








THE LATE 
Ss. W. HENDERSON, 
and the South and his 


death caused sincere 
mourning, especially 
among the hundreds of 
friends and business as- 
sociates in East Texas. 
Funeral services were 
held on Friday after- 
noon, May 4, in Keltys, 
purial taking place at 
Slendale Cemetery, Luf- 
kin, Texas. 

Henderson was born in Homerville, Ga., 
He worked on his father’s farm in his 
early youth, but soon started out for himself. 
He went to Texas in 1883 and entered the em- 
ployment of Henderson & Myers, tie contractors 
in Corrigan, and within a year bought out that 
concern, which at the time was showing little 
promise of success. He operated that business 
until 1886 and brought it up to a profitable basis. 
In 1888 Mr. Henderson invested in the Henderson 
& Kurth business at Keltys and from that time 
his interests grew rapidly and prospered. 

At the time of his death Mr. Henderson was 
vice president and director of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., the Vernon Parish Lumber 
Co., the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., the 
H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturing Co. and the Boyn- 
ton Lumber Co., and was vice president and 
general manager of the Angelina & Neches 
River Railway Co. He was also a director in 
the San Augustine County Lumber Co., the 





Mr. 
in 1861. 
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Flooring Sales 
Logic for You 


You want a flooring that 
will sell readily and deliver 
satisfaction whensold. And 
that’s the kind of flooring 
you get when you order 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 


Manufactured inone of the most 
modern flooring plants in the 
country, this flooring has an un- 
usually smooth finish, even tex- 
ture, attractive figure and accu- 
rate machining. Sample and 
prices promptly on request. 


Hudson Hardwood 

Flooring Company 
P. O. Box 217 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company. 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
~ The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 


%” and %” CEILING. 
¥%” and %” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
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Longleaf 


TIMBERS =" 


High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 
RM, 








| Headley Pine Co., "Aca | 
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The Only 


W envy 
WIN ME 3-in-1 


MACHINE} Combination 
Machine 


d 
Jmprove 
Pe nillips 












Pocket Cutter Each entirely 
A Pulley Mortiser independent 
Variety Saw Table. of the other. 


Saves Dollars—Saves Labor 


Bulletin D-44 gives you benefit of our 
years experience in building window 
frame machines. 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 














Buwce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oat dtvouing 














‘TEXAS HARDWOODS 








KEITH LUMBER Co. 


547-551 Keith 


Building, Beaumont, Texas 


OK -sypreca a ctns“Order from Keith” 

















Get Our Prices 
On These Items: 


MAGNOLIA 
2 cars 4’4 Log Run 


PLAIN SAP GUM 


2 cars 4/4 Ist and 2nds 
2 cars 5’4 No.1 Com. and Btr, 







TOUGH ASH—SOFT ELM—OAK 
RED & SAP GUM—TUPELO 
MAGNOLIA—CYPRESS 











Texas Hardwoods 
OAK 


AND 


GUM 


OIL RIG STOCK, MINE TIMBERS, 
CAR MATERIAL and 4-Inch ASH 
FOR AUTO STOCKS. 


Our Production 
Runs Strong to 


1 inch Stock for 
Yard Trade 

















Dimension Stock a Specialty. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


oor nega LUFKIN, TEXAS 























T HE relative merits and costs of various types 

of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “Handbook of Build- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Lufkin National Bank, the Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. and the Peavy Moore Lumber Co. 

A widow and two sons, one brother and two 
sisters survive him. The sons are: Simon W. 
Henderson, jr. and John Henderson both of 
Keltys. Barto Henderson, the brother, lives in 
Cleveland, and one sister, Mrs. B. J. Smith 
lives in Keltys. The other, Mrs. Martha Smith, 
lives in Homerville, Ga. 


BENNETT JOHN WOOSTER, manager of the 
Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha, Wash., for the last 
eight years, died in Hoquiam, Wash., April 29. 
Since the retirement of W. H. Dole from the 
Aloha Lumber Co., Mr. Wooster had complete 
charge of all operations, both logging and manu- 
facturing, and was considered by his fellow lum- 
bermen as one of the most capable lumber op- 
erators in the Northwest. Men, women and 
children of Aloha went to Hoquiam to be present 
at the funeral which was attended by hundreds 
of citizens of Grays Harbor County, a testimonial 
to the high esteem in which Mr. Wooster was 
held. He leaves a widow, an 8-year old daugh- 
ter, and his parents. 





PAUL SCHMECHEL, of the Paul L. 
Schmechel Lumber Co., of Chicago, died on 
Tuesday, May 8, as the result of a paralytic 
stroke. Mr. Schmechel was 59 years old and 
was a native of Wisconsin. He had been in 
the lumber industry all of his life, first in Wis- 
consin and then in Chicago for about thirty 
years. The last twenty years he has been a 
wholesaler of hardwood lumber under his own 
name. Mr. Schmechel is survived by a widow 
and one son, Dr. Alfred Schmechel, of Chicago. 
Funeral services were held on Thursday, May 10, 
at the chapel at Rose Hill Cemetery and were 
attended by many of Mr. Schmechel’s friends 
in the hardwood lumber trade of the city. 





GEN. W. R. ROBBINS. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago on the death of its former presi- 
dent, Gen. W. R. Robbins: 


“WHEREAS: We have learned with deep re- 
gret of the death on April 3, 1923, of Gen. W. R. 
Robbins, for many years one of our associates 
in the lumber trade and president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago in 1897 and one 





of the few remaining members of the trade of 
the early days of our city; therefore, be it 


“Resolved: That in the passing of Gen. Rob. 
bins the lumbermen of Chicago have suffered the 
loss of an honored friend, one whose upright and 
noble life and patriotism and devotion to his 
country was a standard of emulation to his fe]. 
lows; and be it 

“Resolred: That we tender his sorrowing family 
and business associates our heartfelt sympathy in 
their bereavement; and be it further 

“Resolved: That these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of the association and copy be sent to 
the family of the deceased and to the lumber 
press.” 





MRS. E. W. GATES, wife of E. W. Gates, sec- 
retary and general manager of the Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., died at her home 
there on April 19. 





HENRY CHANNON, for many years the head 
of the machinery manufacturing company of 
H. Channon & Co., but recently retired from ac- 
tive business, died on Saturday, May 5, at his 
winter home, Winter Park, Fla. 





ANNA MARTHA SHERMAN, daughter of 
Horace W. Sherman, president of the H. W. 
Sherman Lumber Co., wholesale dealer at 11 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, was killed by a 
motor truck in Evanston on Wednesday, May 9. 
Miss Sherman was 16 years old. 





DR. J. T. TOY, of DeRidder, La., physician 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s operation at 
that place, died on Wednesday evening, May 2, at 
St. Patrick’s Sanitarium in Lake Charles, La, 
Funeral services were held in De Ridder on 
Thursday, May 3, and the body was sent to 
Cherryville, Kan., for burial. Dr. Toy was 46 
years old and leaves a widow, two daughters 
and one son. 





H. E. BARTHLESON, senior member of the 
lumber firm of H. E. Barthleson & Co., Cockey- 
ville, Md., died recently after a short illness, 
Mr. Barthleson was well known in the Baltimore 
lumber trade and: various concerns of that city 
were represented at the funeral. 








Secretaries Awarded Millwork Diploma 


Announcement is made by the Millwork Cost 
Bureau, Chicago, that “in recognition of their 
services in behalf of the millwork industry, and 
the codperation accorded the Millwork Cost. Bu- 
reau,”’ the trade association executives named be- 
low were awarded, by unanimous resolution of 
the ninth annual convention, an honorary diploma 
and the degree “Graduate Estimator.” The di- 
plomas are the same as those conferred on gradu- 
ates, but bear, in addition, the inscription, “lIIlon- 
orary Award—By Resolution Ninth Annual Con- 
vention.” 


Following are the names of the secretaries thus 
honored : 


M. H. Dawson, secretary Mississippi River Asso- 
ciation, Davenport, Iowa; Franklin Dickey, secre- 
tary Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; N. L. Godfrey, secretary Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, Chicago; C. B. Harman, secre- 
tary Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga.; G. H. Howen- 
stein, secretary Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich.; E. F. Hunt, secretary East- 
ern Millwork Bureau, New York City; W. W. Hut- 
ton, secretary Pacific Northwest Millwork Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash.; J. P. Larson, secretary St. 
Louis Millmen’s Association, St. Louis, Mo.; C. D. 
LeMaster, manager Western Planing Mill & Wood- 
working Association, Fresno, Calif. 


As for weeks past, the sash, door and general 
millwork plants are enjoying a very good run of 
business, and there seems to be every reason to 
expect that this desirable condition will continue 
for some months at least. Building statistics from 
cities all over the country are of the most en- 
couraging character, indicating a volume of con- 
struction under way and projected that has sel- 
dom been equaled. 

Brief comment by correspondents of the AmMBmrR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN covering conditions at various 
sash, door and millwork manufacturing and dis- 
tributing centers follow: 

Minneapolis (Minn.) operators report volume 
of trade about the same as for last week, with city 
demand heavier than the rural. City building 
operations are getting well under way, but coun- 
try building is being delayed until after seeding, 
when an appreciable increase in the sash and door 
demand is looked for. Estimators continue to be 
Swamped with work. 





Interior finish and sash and door factories at 
Duluth, Minn., are working full time, and their 
operators claim to have sufficient work on hand to 


assure full operations for some time to come, 
Officials. stressed the point that price lists have 
not been changed for several months, tho it is 
felt that cost of production warrants a substantial 
advance. They contend that with a general ad- 
vance of 10 percent in wages of their factory em- 
ployees, effective May 1, plants are being operated 
on a close margin of profit. 

A better tone to the millwork and sash market 
is developing in Columbus and central Ohio terri- 
tory. Buying for delivery in May and June is 
active, and construction is brisk. Mills as a rule 
are busy, with a considerable volume of business 
booked ahead. Prices are showing a tendency to 
advance, in sympathy with higher prices for raw 
materials. Some mills are increasing their capaci- 
ties by the installation of more equipment. 

Buffalo (N, Y.) sash and door concerns report a 
record business this spring. The head of one 
concern says it is doing the best business in its 
history and that forward orders indicate continued 
activity all the season. Much of the stock and 
material required comes from the Northwest and 
some delay has occurred in obtaining it, owing to 
the large volume of orders from all over the 
country. 


Reports about the state of the sash and door 
trade in Baltimore, Md., are favorable, the re- 
quirements being sufficiently large to keep all of 
the jobbers busy and the range of prices firm. 
Distant productive points are being drawn upon 
to take care of the current wants and prevent 
undue delay in the progress of construction work, 
while the plants which turn out special sizes are 
kept busy at prices that must be considered at- 
tractive, tho on the whole the sash and door men 
content themselves with decidedly modevate fig- 
ures, preferring steadiness of movement to a fluctu- 
ating range of values. With construction work con- 
tinuing at the present rate, there is every pros- 
pect that the sash and door requirements will 
remain large, 


“The market for building glass continues liguid,” 
says the Glass Worker, ‘in that there is no accu- 
mulation of supplies in the hands of retail distrib- 
uters. Retailers, generally, are filling their re 
quirements as they come up, and are not buying in 
volume beyond their immediate needs. Window 
glass is not moving as well as it did six weeks ago, 
but there are signs that the demand is again re 
viving.” 
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FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALEI 


Many Orders for Sawmill Equipment 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 7.—The Wheland Co., 
of this city, a prominent manufacturer of sawmill 
machinery, is enjoying a very satisfactory volume 
of business at the present time. The concern is 
especially gratified over the turnover for March, 
which, it reports, was the greatest month’s busi- 
ness in fifty-seven years. It further states that 
contracts for complete sawmills have been numer- 
ous, the largest being placed by Ichabod T. Will- 
jams & Sons, of New York City, extensive manu- 
facturers of mahogany lumber, who are erecting a 
new sawmill at Carteret, N. J. This new mill is 
of the three band type, all new machinery being 
furnished by the Wheland Co., including the new 
model ’22 Wheland roller bearing band mill. The 
plant will have other improved features and will be 
among the largest in this country devoted to the 
manufacture of mahogany lumber. 

For the second time in less than four weeks the 
Wheland Co. obtained a contract for a complete 
sawmill in Jackson, Tenn., the latest order being 
placed by the William H. Coleman Co. The Bedna- 
Young Co., of that city, had just previously placed 
an order for complete Wheland equipment, and the 
Southwest Lumber Co., of Alamogordo, N. M., has 
also ordered a complete band mill equipment from 
the Wheland Co. 

In commenting on present conditions, R. F: Cal- 
laway, sales manager of the Wheland Co., said: 

“Our business today is reflecting the splendid con- 
dition of the lumber market, as well as the confi- 
dence of the sawmill operators in the line of ma- 
chinery manufactured by the Wheland Co. Our 
line has been built for the last fifty-seven years 
continuously under one management, this extended 
experience having enabled us to perfect our product 
to the highest degree known to the art today. We 
are gratified by the repeat orders being placed with 
us, which constitute the greatest endorsement that 
can be received by any manufacturer.” 


Safety in Large Wood Buildings 


Lumbermen have constantly to combat the propa- 
ganda of sellers of substitute material. The wood 
shingle has borne the brunt of the attacks, but in 
its building code work the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has found many unjust dis- 
criminations against wood as a building material. 
These restrictions are perhaps most severe in the 
case of buildings of four stories or more. Tall 
buildings everywhere, even those of “fireproof” con- 
struction, are disfigured by ugly and conspicuous fire 
escapes—better, “escapeless fire escapes.” 

That there is a general delusion as to the ef- 
ficiency of these fire escapes is attested by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, which says: 
“The fatuous faith of the majority of authorities 
and laymen in the life-saving power of outside fire 
escapes is a constant source of wonder and pain to 
the student of fire protection for institutional build- 
ings. The majority of fire escapes, however, are 
a delusion; they may prove death traps.” Flame 
and smoke coming thru unprotected windows make 
outside iron fire escapes worthless; in winter, the 
season when most fires occur, sleet and ice make 
them dangerous, and timid people dread them, 
fearing a jam, a collapse under the weight of a 
crowd, or that the swinging bottom section, which 
starts many feet from the ground, may not be in 
operation. 

Leading safety authorities everywhere regard 
spiral slide fire escapes, thru which a million peo- 
ple have slid to safety without a single accident, as 
ideal installations for protecting the lives of oc- 
cupants of a building. This spiral escape is really 
fireproof, being enclosed in a circular steel column, 
with protected 2-leaf in-swinging entrances and 
out-swinging exits provided with torsion springs of 
phosphor bronze, that keep it free from flame and 
smoke, and exit having automatic inside latch, 
with touchplate to operate by pressure of the small- 
est child. It is wholly enclosed, and proof against 
sleet and rain. It has a capacity of two hundred 
persons a minute, which it can receive from several 
floors simultaneously without danger of impedi- 
ment to any, and delivers them rapidly and easily 
to safety, right on the ground. The surge of a 
mob would increase only slightly the speed of 
“shooting the chutes,” without increase of danger. 
The enclosing tower rests on its own concrete 
foundation, being supported independently of the 
walls of the building, because it is intended for 
use when the walls of that building can no longer 
be relied on. Thirteen hundred children in one 
Chicago school were all delivered, thru a spiral 
slide fire escape, to safety outside in one minute 
and a half after the fire gong sounded. In insti- 
tutions whose inmates are helpless, such as hos- 
Pitals, old peoples’ homes and insane asylums, the 
spiral fire escape has proved its efficiency. A high 
tribute from the architectural profession is its in- 


stallation in the Public Service Office Building, 
Baltimore, Md., which has twenty-one stories. The 
architectural effect of the exterior of this building 
is not married by iron fire escapes, for the tower 
is an interior installation, incorporated within the 
walls of the building. 

Those interested in promoting the safety of hu- 
man life from fire, should surely write for full 
details to the manufacturer of the Dow spiral-slide 
fire escape: The Dow Co. (Inc.), Louisville, Ky. 


Device Prolongs Life of Machimery 


Every sawmill engineer wno has had to patch 
a cracked cylinder or frame, and every sawmill 
operator who has had to pay the cost of replac- 
ing such expensive parts, has naturally done some 
hard thinking in an effort to trace the result 
back to its cause. He will most often find the 
cause to be imperfect lubrication, that has allowed 
friction between bearing surfaces to cause wear 

that has permitted the 
parts to get out of align- 
; ment. And of course prac- 
1 tical men have long recog- 
{ nized that cylinder lubri- 
eation means more than 
supplying plenty of oil— 
it involves keeping oil on 
bearing surfaces so as to 
eliminate friction. The 
oil supplied to these sur- 
faces is often carried away 
by water that comes over 
with wet steam, which 
washes the oil from the 
valves and cylinders. Fric- 
tion between surfaces is 
vastly increased, the 
grinding between the 
parts causing an amount 
of wear that is unbeliev- 
G Y able to the average mill- 
man. 

A remedy for such con- 
ditions has been sought in 
a separator that will re 
move from the steam the 
particles of water carried 
by it from the boiler or 
caused by condensation during its flow thru the 
pipes that convey it to the cylinders. Such par- 
ticles of water are separable from the steam be- 
cause they are heavier and therefore have a 
greater velocity and momentum, so that when there 
is a slight deflection in the course of the flow 
of wet steam, the steam “bends” quickly into the 
changed course, while the water particles go 
straight ahead and strike the baffle. A device that 
will capture these particles thru a deflection in the 
flow of steam is known as a steam separator. 

During recent years engineers have experimented 
with various types of steam separator, but per- 
haps the highest development along that line has 
been reached by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Lufkin, Tex. Its separators are increasing 
in favor among sawmill operators, finding a place 
especially in new mills, and those who have bene- 
fited from their use now consider them indispen- 
sable. Few of the types previously offered the saw- 
miller were suitable for all the demands that would 
be made upon them, and the complications of some 
types have deterred operators from installing them. 

Sawmills have found the separator-receiver type 
to be the most successful in meeting their demands. 
As the saw enters the cut, there is a sudden de- 
mand for a large volume of steam, and this is met 
thru the use of the separator-receiver type. The 
advantage of having a large volume of steam, es- 
pecially on steam feeds, has greatly increased the 
cut of mills. The separator-receiver type gives 
better results when used on steam rigs in the mill, 
it may be added, than when used on the engine, 
where valves are operated by hand. On steam feeds 
it gives a tremendous advantage, for in operating 
even the largest feeds and valves, no controllers 
are necessary. 

The receiver type of separator will prevent water 
from coming over that may otherwise cause costly 
breaks and shutdowns. It is the cheapest form of 
accident insurance that a sawmill plant can carry, 
for its cost is extremly small compared with the 
savings its use gives. The prolongation of the 
life of costly machinery is of course the most im- 
portant saving. But the saving in oil alone, re- 
gardless of the other advantages, will soon pay for 
the cost of a steam separator. Those interested 
in studying the possibilities of steam separators 
as applied to their own power plants, should write 
for further information, which will be gladly given, 
to the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., of Lufkin, 
Tex., or to its branch at Beaumont, Tex. 
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Steam separator, receiver 
type, which effects great 
economy in sawmill 
power plants 
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‘**Larite” 
Flooring 


is a good seller the year 
’round. Sells well because 
it offers just the qualities 
builders are demanding— 
moderate first cost, long 
wear, attractive figure and 
smooth surface. Buy it 
mixed with our 


Southern Pine 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 


Ask us for quotations. 


Carter-Kelley LumberCo. 


MANNING, TEXAS 
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Good Business 


Is Here Now 


In fact, there seems to be more 
business than most dealers can 
handle. If it is difficult for you to 
obtain the co-operation of mills, 
just try ‘‘ Blake’s Service’’ in 


Yellow Pine 
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| 
Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast | 
Lumber and Shingles, ) 
Ties and Piling. 
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Our organization is composed of 
practical, experienced lumbermen— 
men who know both the manufactur- 
ing and selling ends of the business. 
We'll gladly co-operate with you if 
you will tell us about your require- 
ments. 


Thos. W. Blake 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MILLS AT: 
Heraphill, Warren, Cleveland and Kountze, Texas 


1216 Carter 
Building, 
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Yard “Service First’’| Railroad 
That's our motto : 

Stock and we have am Material 
ple facilities and 

Shed stock to demon- Car 

Stock strate it on all | Material | 
orders for 








Yellow Pine 


We can supply your 
ement 
turers and whole- S k 
F salers. Try us. toc 
actory 
oonng | Lumber Co. | g..-4 
JACKSON, MISS. 
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LONGLEAF Pj 
HEAVY PITCH Ine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 





Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet. 


MILLS AT 
q Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar ee? 











CARNAHAN & COMPANY 
WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 























POCAHONTAS LUMBER CO. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
8 to 12 feet 
L. F.GARRETT, Owner and Manager. 











RGIN ° 
LONGLEAF Yellow P Ine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and.Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber, Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 








Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
superintendence of the molding machine. Pub- 
lished by a practical ouaduentour who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gather the necess 
information. Bound in Red Leather. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


American Lumberman * oe - 


















LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 8.—Hardwood shipping continues fairly ac- 
tive on old orders and on small orders, but there is 
not much big business being placed, and most of 
the new business is in 1- and 2-car lots. A good 
many of the large buyers have been out of the 
market for the better part of the last six weeks, 
but their consumption is heavy, and it is only a 
question of a short time before they will be forced 
to reénter the market for supplies. There appears 
to be a feeling among buyers that with the summer 
coming on, production will show a big jump and 
values will decline, considering the fact that trans- 
portation conditions are very fair, and movement 
is rather prompt. However, it is pointed out that 
with so many large buyers out of the market at 
the same time, it is reasonable to believe that they 
will all come into the market again at about the 
same time, considering steady consumption. This 
would result in a steady demand and would result 
in a slightly stiffer market. 

Dry stocks on hand are not heavy, most yard 
stocks having shown a considerable decline during 
the spring. Production is beginning to pick up 
with better weather and less water in the South. 
Markets are holding firmly, and while there is not 
so much business being placed, it is claimed that 
prices are being maintained. Principal quotations 
on the Louisville market, inch stock: Quartered 
oak, FAS, $150; common, $80. Plain oak, $115 
and $70. Poplar, $120 and $65; sap and select, 
$95. Quartered gum, FAS, $112; common, $67. 
Plain gum, $110 and $65. Sap gum, $57 and $47. 
Walnut, $215; selects, $155, and common, $110. 
Ash, $105 and $60. Elm, 10/4 and 12/4, FAS, 
$85; common, $70; 8/4, $75 and $60. Hard 
maple, $80 and $60. Chestnut, $125 and $70. 

The Louisivlle Hardwood Club, starting May 8, 
transfers its meeting for the summer months to the 
Louisville Country Club, which means that Tues- 
day afternoons will not find many golf playing 
hardwood men in their offices. The club held its 
formal opening for the season on Saturday. 

A number of lumbermen were included in the 
published lists on Sunday, of holders of boxes at 
the Churchill Downs race track for the Kentucky 
Derby to be run on Saturday, May 19. The derby 
is a week late this year account of conflict with 
the Preakness at Baltimore. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 8.—Fxport business in hardwood lumber and 
forest products is exceptionally well maintained, 
according to R. L. Jurden, president Delta Export 
Lumber Corporation, with headquarters in Mem- 
phis. More business has been booked during the 
first week in May than was booked during the 
corresponding period in April, despite the fact that 
business during that month was the largest in the 
history of this agency. Quite half of the foreign 
buying is coming from the United Kingdom. The 
remainder is coming from continental Europe and 
from the Mediterranean littoral. Most of the de- 
mand is for oak and gum, but there is increasing 
call for ash as well as poplar. Mr. Jurden is very 
much encouraged over the manner in which for- 
eign demand is holding up in the face of decidedly 
less active buying on the part of domestic con- 
sumers. He is leaving this evening for French 
Lick, Ind., where he expects to spend the next 
two weeks. 

Consumers of southern hardwoods in this coun- 
try have not yet recovered from the abnormally 
heavy deliveries of lumber and forest products that 
fairly swamped them as a result of the sudden 
clearing of the transportation situation during the 
first part of April, and they are placing orders in 
only modest volume. The lull in buying which 
manifested itself several weeks ago is still rather 
pronounced, and it is also notable that price con- 
cessions are being made here and there. Manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber here, however, are 
very strongly of the opinion that there will be a 
renewal of buying in the near future. They point 
out that all the major consuming groups are work- 
ing at full capacity and that they are exception- 
ally well supplied with orders for their output. 
Attention is called to the abnormal activity in 
building which insures good business for the fur- 
niture industry, to the fact that the automobile 
factories are working at an unprecedented rate, 
to the increased demand from the railroads for 
ties, timbers and car stock, to the expanding de- 
mand from agricultural implement manufacturers, 
and to the well maintained buying from foreign 
sources. There is no apparent pressure on the 
part of owners to sell. Offerings of dry stock are 
not heavy. There is, in fact, quite a scarcity of 
ash, elm, maple and plain and quarter sawn sap 
gum in shipping dry material. Red gum appears 


to be the dullest item on the hardwood list. 

Producing conditions over a large part of the 
Valley territory are far from favorable. Heavy 
rains have occurred in western Tennessee, eastern 
Arkansas, western Mississippi and northern Lou- 
isiana during the last week and, the ground is so 
thoroly watersoaked that comparatively little prog. 
ress is being made with logging. In southeastern 
Arkansas, southern Mississippi and northern Lou- 
isiana, quite a number of mills are running on 
short time because of inadequate timber supplies, 
Even some of the larger plants are working with 
only two or three weeks supply of logs ahead. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and president of the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co., has been 
named by the Rotary Club of this city as director 
for that organization on the official board of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. This is the first 
time that any one other than the retiring presi- 
dent of the club has been selected for this honor, 

Charles G. Kadel, former secretary as well as 
former president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis and until a short time ago general manager 
of the band mill of the Pritchard & Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co. at Wisner, La., has returned from Battle 
Creek, Mich., very much improved in health. 

Ford & McCoy’s new hardwood mill at Sharon, 
Tenn., recently began operations. Mr. Ford says 
that a few oak and gum logs have already been 
sawn, The company expects to make quarter saw- 
ing a specialty, he adds, and will devote particular 
attention to white oak veneer flitch material. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 7.—The hardwood trade is showing con- 
siderable activity, altho buying is still largely 
limited to present needs. The larger orders come 
from factories making boxes, automobiles, musical 
instruments and furniture. Railroads are also 
showing a tendency to enter the market. Retail 
trade is quiet as dealers’ stocks are still fairly 
large. Boards, rough finish and flooring are the 
strongest items in southern pine. Dimension is 
also selling fairly well. F. B. Pryor, sales manager 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a slight improve- 
ment in the hardwood trade. Prices are firm and 
inclined to advance. D. W. Kerr, of the D. W. Kerr 
Lumber Co., says trade is a little quiet. The Cen- 
tral West Coal & Lumber Co. is having a good 
trade in hardwoods, with prices well maintained all 
along the line. 

A. C. Sager, proprietor of a mill and retail yard 
at Belle and Town streets, has been awarded dam- 
ages to the extent of $5,000 against the city of 
Columbus as a result of changing the grade in the 
street. He sued to recover damages to the amount 
of $24,375. Overflowing water is given as the 
principal cause for the damage. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 8.—Navigation opened at this port at the 
end of last week, with the arrival of a number 
of grain cargoes from Chicago, while the first 
package-freight arrived here this week. The 
steamer P. J. Ralph has arrived at Erie, Pa., with 
a cargo of lumber. It is expected to be toward 
the end of the month before lumber arrives at 
Buffalo. The season will probably not be a very 
busy one, as the charges for lumber unloading 
have been raised again to the maximum figures 
of 1920, and most lumber will probably come by 
rail. 

A local lumberman reports the arrival of a car 
of California redwood in fourteen days from the 
Coast, which is unheard of dispatch, and of course 
he was not ready to take care of it. 

The lumber associations which have been hold- 
ing their regular meetings at the Iroquois Hotel 
will be turned out of there soon, as the hotel is 
going out of business on May 19 and will be 
remodeled for office purposes. The meetings will 
probably be held in future at the Hotel Statler, 
which is now finished and will open on the above 
date. The lumber exchange at its last meeting 
appointed a committee to make arrangements for 
quarters. 

Horace F. and Shirley G. Taylor have gone to 
Mississippi to look after the mill interests of 
Taylor & Crate. 

M. P. Kinsella, sales manager R. Laidlaw Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a two weeks’ visit to 
the Pacific coast, coming back by way of Van- 
couver. 

Herbert Hill, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., 
and L. H. Bond, of the Cherry River Lumber Co., 
are attending the exposition of furniture manu- 
facturers at Jamestown. 

Jackson & Tindle have moved their offices dur- 
ing the last few days to the upper floor of the 
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new Office building erected at Delaware Avenue 
and West Chippewa Street by Willis K. Jackson. 

Cc. W. Bodge was called to Peabody, Mass., at 
the end of last week by the death of his father. 

A. C. Farris, of the Farris Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., was a visitor to the trade 
pere this week. 

E. B. Lott, vice president A. J. Chestnutt Lum- 
per Co., is spending a few days looking after 
lumber purchases in Vermont. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 8.—Forest fires, which have been raging in 
this section for the last ten days, were quenched 
today by a timely rain, the first of the season. 
Several camps of the Langlade Lumber Co. were 
endangered, but all fires are now entirely out or 
under control. 

Shipments from the mill of the Langlade Lumber 
Company during April almost equaled the cut. 
This company has accumulated very little stock 
during the last four months, shipments keeping 
pace with production. 

The Mattef Manufacturing Co., handle maker, 
this city, has a force of twenty-five men at work 
in its new dimension factory. 

L. A. Maier, land sales manager for the Lang- 
jade Lumber Co., has started the construction of 
two more houses. His plan is to sell the home- 
seekers and then build to suit them. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


May 7.—The Stange Lumber Co. and Kinzel 
Lumber Co. at Merrill each raised all wages 50 
cents 2 day on May 5, and have established a 10 
percent bonus plan for employees remaining with 
them until Sept. 1. Many other lumber plants in 
this section of the State have been increasing their 
wage scale. The turnover of labor in some plants 
has been large and enters as a factor in the cost 
of production of lumber. 

The Mohr Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Tomahawk, 
Wis., has completed its season’s cut of logs and 
will not resume operations until fall. The planing 
nill will continue in operation, the company having 
recently dismantled the steam power equipment and 
substituted electric power. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 7.—Hardwood business has been holding up 
well. Inquiries have been rather heavy. While 
such items as elm and maple have been tending 
upward for some time, the general opinion is that 
there. will be no sensational advances during the 
summer. Logs are rather scarce and prices are 
high. Practically no logs now are coming to the 
local market from southern States. Logging is 
gradually being resumed at points along Green and 
Barren rivers in western Kentucky. Furniture 
manufacturers have enough orders to keep their 
plants busy for the rest of the summer. Veneer 
business continues heavy. Chair and desk manu- 
facturers are busy. Tie manufacturers report a 
heavy trade with the railroads. Box plants in 
this section are being operated on steady time. 

A daughter has been born to Mrs. Wertz, wife 
of Claude Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 


Co. here. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 8.—A slight falling off in the demand for 
lumber is noted here. Business has decreased 
slightly in volume as a result of difficulty in secur- 
ing stock. A good volume of trade is current, how- 
ever. If such a thing is possible under present 
market conditions, the consuming trade is hoarding. 
New dry stock soon to be placed upon the market 
will relieve the tenseness of the present situation 
to a certain degree, according to wholesalers. Deal- 
ers are not looking for any outpouring of dry stock, 
however, due to the unusually large amount of 
green lumber sold by the producers. Sash and door 
mills, interior trim plants and automobile manu- 
facturers are consistently active in the market. 
Furniture makers are buying wel, despite reports 
of full stocks in factory yards. Birch and maple 
continue to rank as the most desired, and the 
Scarcest, of hardwoods. An expanding volume of 
softwood business is being done under the influ- 
ence of brisk retail sales. Retail business is now 
at its apex and of very heavy volume. Production 
of Wisconsin lumber, which is on the verge of 
breaking many previous records, will be seriously 
impaired unless the State labor situation changes. 
Advices from the mills indicate that the shortage 
of labor is becoming apparent at the mills. Prep- 
arations are made for capacity operations, and 
Some mills are planning day and night work if nec- 
essary, but all of these schemes may be for naught. 

Milwaukee was the scene of the largest gathering 
of its kind ever held in the United States when 
More than twenty-three hundred executives and 
foremen, representing nearly two hundred local in- 
dustries, attended the third annual banquet and 
Closing exercises of the foremen’s safety school and 
listened te an address by Sherman Rogers, lumber- 


jack and industrial editor of The Outlook. The 
banquet, which filled to capacity the main arena of 
the Auditorium, was the largest ever held in this 
city. Employers and employees chatted and dined 
together in the true spirit of friendship which 
marked the feeling of understanding between the 
two bodies. More than fifteen hundred foremen 
who daily come in contact with approximately a 
hundred thousand men have just completed an ex- 
tensive course in safety instruction, and will re- 
ceive diplomas from the Association of Commerce 
in the near future. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


May 7.—The general tone of the market is good. 
There is a fairly active demand for boards and they 
are strong. Cypress is also strong, as the supply 
is short. Pine is more plentiful. The teamsters’ 
strike here has had no effect upon the lumber in- 
dustry, and deliveries and freight are moving as 
usual. The mills are independent both as to ac- 
cepting orders, and as to making quick delivery 
when they do accept them. There is plenty of 





building and plenty more is in prospect. Labor is 
scarce, 
The following are lumber quotations: 
(No. 1 common per 1,000 feet.) 
2x4 2x6 2x8 2x10 2x12 
i 48 | Ae $57.00 $55.00 $62.00 $64.00 $67.00 
tS | ee 57.00 55.00 57.00 58.00 59.00 
pe | eee 57.00 55.00 57.00 58.00 59.00 
1 TS ae 60.00 55.00 57.00 58.00 59.00 
{5 2 64.00 60.00 64.00 64.00 67.00 
Southern pine boards— Maple flooring— 
1x6 No. 2 com.$ 52.00 ING@UE «cece ac 132.00 
ath Factory 2%- 
No. 1 white inch face... 70.00 
i) Cree 15.50 Southern pine flooring— 
No. 2 mixed 13.00 B and better— 
Shingles— MGvcaa a cals 2.00 
16-in. Premium No. l com.... 90.00 
DRANG ic <0 .50 Southern pine ceiling— 
Oak flooring— B and better. 114.00 
Select plain Siding— 
sawn . 135.00 1%x6 bevel ... 72.00 
No. 1 com.... 112.00 34x8 bungalow 107.00 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 7.—Logs are arriving from the woods in 
greater numbers now than in the winter, it is 
claimed. Woods work is about closed for the year, 
and the logs are moving rapidly from the landings 
to their destinations. The season just closed was 
successful in every way, lumbermen assert. 

The shortage of skilled labor has compelled the 
Von Platen-Fox Co., of Iron Mountain, to close 
down half its mill on the night shift. For some 
time the mill had been running on two shifts, but 
it has been a great problem to supply enough labor 
to keep it operating at capacity. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 7.—The hardwood situation is somewhat 
puzzling. Distributers say prices can not come 
down, and both industrial buyers and dealers de- 
clare higher prices are beginning to have an adverse 
effect on their activities. After a week of rather 
active buying on the part of the furniture interests, 
there has been a lull. Most of these factories have 
sufficient orders to keep them busy for several 
weeks yet, but the disposition is to buy only what 
is actually necessary. The distributers here say 
their mills are still oversold. In spite of improved 
transportation facilities, deliveries are rather 
slower than usual. Orders from box factories for 
common stocks have fallen slightly, and the auto- 
mobile industry is not as active as a couple of 
weeks ago. Demand from utilities, however, con- 
tinues good and indications point to a big year in 
repair work on all common carriers in the State. 
Cross ties, car stocks and timbers seem to be wanted 
badly. A late spring held back these programs 
somewhat, and now the officials wish to catch up 
with the work. High construction costs already 
have had their adverse effect on building in this 
city. After one of the most promising starts in 
the history of Indianapolis, new construction ap- 
pears to be slipping. Retail dealers and interior 
finish and hardwood flooring manufacturers all are 
buying only what is necessary. 

A contract for the rebuilding of 300 forty-ton 
box cars has been signed by the Midwest Engine 
Corporation, of Indianapolis, with the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The contract calls for delivery of 
the rebuilt freight cars by Sept. 1. It involves an 
expenditure by the railroad of more than $300,000. 
Negotiations are under way with a principal eastern 
trunk line for the release of fourteen hundred 
freight cars immediately to the American Short 
Line Railroad Association. The Midwest corpora- 
tion has entered a contract with the Short Line 
association for the rebuilding and rehabilitating of 
freight cars and locomotives taken over from the 
main trunk lines by the smaller railroads. In ad- 
dition to the Illinois Central contract and the deal 
between the eastern trunk line and the short line 
association, the Midwest corporation has negotia- 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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lowing dry lum- 
ber ready for im- 
mediate shipment: 


1 car 5/8 FAS Sap Gum 
1 car 4/4 FAS Sap Gum 
1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. 
Sap Gum 
1 car 6/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
Sap Gum 
1 car 4/4 No. 1 Com, & Sel. 
Cottonwood 
2 cars 4/4 No. 1 Com, & Sel. 
Pl. Red Gum 
3 cars 4/4 No, 1 Com, & Sel. 
Qtd d Gum 











Will appreciate an op- 
portunity of quoting on 
your hardwood require- 
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| ——s- Yellow Pine s" 


Shop Lumber | 
STEAM DRIED—1”", 134” 


A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


| Kentucky Lumber Co. | 
SULLIGENT, ALA a 


hs Shortleaf Pine eA 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, Flooring, Drop Siding. 


Poplar, Oak, Gum 


Mixed Cars if Desired. 


(ss Lathrop Lumber Co. 
Lathrop, Alabama 


Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 
Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala. 




















High Grade 
Shed Stock 














i i HE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘“‘Handbook of Build- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
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BRAND 
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Weis- Patterson 
Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 


Gulf Red Cypress 
Tupelo 


Southern Hardwoods 
CYPRESS AND TUPELO 


MOULDINGS AND TRIM 
CYPRESS LATH & SHINGLES 


CYPRESS<)< 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tumrun he US.PRQng 

















Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 


















GYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


i, Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert Sark &BrownCypress Co.,Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 


Zag 


Manufacturers 








™ 


q The Planters Lumber Co. ) 


JEANERETTE, LA, 
BAND SAWED 


OUISIANA 
Red Cypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders, 
LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 


Limited 


CEILING and MOULDINGS. -, 











Morley Cypress Company 
MORLEY, LA. 
Manufacturers 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LOUISIANA 


RED CYPRESS 
Lumber, Shingles, Lath, Pickets, Mouldings 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
Telegraph Station: Plaquemine, La. 





















TACOMA, WASH. 


May 5.—With the largest number present of any 
club meeting this year, the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club held its weekly meeting at the office of the 
John Dower Lumber Co. The club members were 
the guests of John Dower at luncheon, and the 
meal was served in the spacious drafting offices of 
the firm. 

At the opening of the business session, President 
John E. Manley expressed the thanks of the club 
to Mr. Dower for the entertainment he had pro- 
vided, and called on him for a short talk. “I am 
grateful to the members of the club for many favors 
they have shown me since I came here two years 
ago,” Mr. Dower said. “It is the finest organiza- 
tion in Tacoma. ‘The biggest thing that has been 
done for the city since I have been here is the 
club’s campaign to advertise Tacoma as the Lum- 
ber Capital of America. No one thing has done 
so much for the city and caused so much enthusi- 
asm among the Tacomans themselves. While I 
have been in Tacoma but a short time and have 
been away a great deal, I want to tell you that 
no one has boosted more for Tacoma than I have 
since I joined you.” 

President Manley called on Frank W. Smith, of 
the Pacific States Lumber Co., to make a report 
on the annual meeting of the Columbia Basin Ir- 
rigation League held last week at Pasco. Mr. 
Smith and George Muirhead, of the John Dower 
Lumber Co., were the club’s official delegates at 
the meeting. Mr. Smith outlined the plans of the 
league and told of the development of the project. 

W. Yale Henry, president of the Henry Mill & 
Timber Co., who has just returned from California, 
was called on for a summary of conditions in the 
South. “The California demand, especially that 
from southern California, is tremendous,” said Mr. 
Henry, ‘and I believe it is going to keep right on. 
In the export business Japan is the only large buyer 
at present, but I believe Australia will be buying 
heavily again within sixty days.” 

Ernest Dolge, president of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), 
briefly outlined the need of additional port develop- 
ment in Tacoma. ‘Tacoma is now the seventeenth 
port in the country,’ Mr. Dolge said. ‘When I see 
what other ports have done with comparatively 
little natural advantages, I feel that we must 
advance swiftly to a higher position when the rela- 
tive advantages here are considered. It is a ques- 
tion of developing, ourselves, the resources we 
already have to make Tacoma one of the leading 
ports of the country.” 

President Manley announced the election of two 
new members to the club. They are Charles Ross- 
back, representing the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, and William H. Squier, representing the 
Fullerton Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. Both firms 
have buying offices in Tacoma. 

Purchase by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
of the steamer Lake Frances, which will be used to 
transport lumber manufactured at the Tacoma 
plant to California, was announced yesterday by 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the company, on 
his return from California. The vessel will arrive 
in Tacoma next week to take her first cargo from 
the local mill. Mr. Griggs declared that the pur- 
chase of the Lake Frances was decided on to give 
the company the nucleus of its own transportation 
equipment, and that if the experiment is successful 
other ships may be added to the line. The Lake 
Frances is a new boat built on the Great Lakes 
for the Government during the war. She has a 
tonnage of 2,000 and a capacity of 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber. She will operate between Tacoma and 
San Pedro for the present. 

Charles A. Foster, formerly with the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. and now a resident of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., spent several days in Tacoma this 
week. Mr. Foster is the son of the late Senator 
Addison G. Foster, one of the founders of the St. 
Paul mill. 

More than six hundred mill executives, represent- 
ing nearly a hundred western Washington lumber 
plants, attended the meeting held last night at 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral under the auspices of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and heard Dr. A. F. 
Sheldon’s lecture on “Human Engineering.” Dr. 
Sheldon discussed at length the subject of industrial 
relations, which he had already spoken on at the 
regular meeting of the lumbermen’s club a week 
ago. The meeting was the largest of its kind ever 
held in the Northwest, and the attendance included 
the mill owners, department heads, superintendents, 
foremen and sub-foremen. 

The Tacoma Railway & Power Co. is laying a 
branch line to the site of the Tacoma Harbor 
Lumber Co.’s new plant, the construction of which 
will be started as soon as the rail connections 
are in. 

Construction of the new mill of the Western 


Lumber Manufacturing Co., plans for which were 
announced two weeks ago, has begun and the 
foundations of the new plant are nearly completed, 
The new plant will do a milling-in-transit business 
and will be located on the Port district site, with 
both rail and water facilities. 

After being closed for more than two years, the 
Orting Lumber Co.’s mill at Orting redpened last 
Monday, only to shut down again two days later 
when the workmen went out in consequence of the 
strike called by the I. W. W. The logging camp 
workers also went out. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: For Cali- 
fornia, Thomas Crowley, at Dickman mill; Stan- 
wood, at Dempsey mill; John G. Kirkpatrick, at 
St. Paul mill; William Campion, at Port dock, and 
Quinault, at Puget Sound, St. Paul and Dickman 
mills. For the Atlantic coast, Santa Barbara, Com- 
mercial Spirit, Santa Inez and William Campion, at 
Port dock ; Georgian and Ipswich, at Baker dock; 
K. I. Luckenbach and Lancaster, at St. Paul mill, 
and Commercial Pathfinder, at Port dock and St, 
Paul mill. For the Orient, Jono Maru, at Puget 
Sound mill. For Europe, San Francisco and As- 
tronomer, at Terminal dock. For the Hawaiian 
Islands, Manulani, at Terminal dock. 

William Smith, wholesale lumber dealer, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, spent several days in Tacoma last 
week and called on many of the local manufac. 
turers, 

There has been little change in the strike situa- 
tion during the present week, and most of the 
camps in the Tacoma district are still closed down 
or forced to curtail operations. The operators say 
that the men are gradually returning to work and 
that the strike will be over in another two weeks, 
No violence of any kind has been reported in the 
district. 

Construction of the new plant of the Henry Mill 
& Timber Co. is scheduled to start late this month. 
The work of grading and filling the site is nearly 
completed and the company has started driving 
piles for the mill foundation. A bulkhead is also 
being built to give protection to the property from 
the encroachment of the waters of Puget Sound, 
The May meeting of the Northwest Lumber Buy- 
ers’ Club will be held in Tacoma next Friday 
evening. The club has invited the Tacoma mill 
operators to attend. Dr. A. F. Sheldon will be the 
principal speaker. 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen has 
organized a baseball team which will be entered 
in the Commercial league of semiprofessional play- 
ers. The 4L boys have a strong team and expect 
to win the league pennant. The schedule will run 
all summer and the first game will be played Sat- 
urday, when the loggers meet the Bank of Call- 
fornia team. 

The Terminal Lumber & Milling Co., organized 
here several months ago, is negotiating for a 30- 
acre site on which the firm plans the construction 
of a modern resawing and remanufacturing plant. 
It is planned by the officers of the company to 
serve the inland mills in much the same fashion 
as is done by the port terminals, by providing stor- 
age space and remanufacturing lumber forwarded 
under the milling-in-transit rates. The company 
has a small plant in operation here, but intends to 
deyelop the business on a larger scale, 

The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., of Chicago, one of 
the large wholesale firms of the Middle West, has 
moved its western buying office from Seattle to 
Tacoma and now occupies a suite of offices in the 
W. R. Rust Building. The company established 
the western office four years ago, and the move to 
Tacoma was made in recognition of the city’s im- 
portance as a lumber center. Charles Rossbach is 
in charge of the western offices. 

Extraordinary precautions are to be taken this 
season by the State to prevent forest fires in the 
storm area on the Olympic Peninsula, where the 
large quantity of fallen timber has raised the great- 
est fire menace ever known in the State. In addi- 
tion to the elaborate protective measures in force 
last year, the State forestry department will add 
a 1,000-gallon motor tank to the equipment, extend 
the telephone system, employ additional men to 
fight fires and enforce the new regulations against 
smoking or starting fires of any kind in the district. 

The West Coast Flooring & Manufacturing Co. 
has purchased two corner lots in the Center Street 
manufacturing district and plans the immediate 
construction of a larger plant. The building now 
on one of the lots will be remodeled for the plant, 
and a new building for machine shop, pattern shops 
and warehouse will be built on the adjoining site. 
The property was purchased from the Yuncker- 
Pacific Bottling Co. 

There were eighty new residences begun during 
April in Tacoma according to the report of the city 
building inspector. The value of the residence 
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construction was estimated at $152,940. For the 
first four months of the year, permits for 346 new 
homes have been taken out and their value has 
been set at $647,455. The total number of build- 
jng permits during April was 406, with a value of 
$280,703. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, married 
recently in Chicago and who paid a visit to the 
pridegroom’s father and mother, Mr, and Mrs. J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser of Tacoma, last week, have left for 
New York and will sail for Europe on the steamer 
Acquitania, They are going directly to Italy, where 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser served as an aviator during the 
war. They plan to return to America late in June. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 5.—Shipments of box shook, shingles and 
lumber by water have been frequent this week. For 
the first time, a heavy shipment of British Colum- 
pia shingles, consisting of twenty-five cars, was 
made to the east coast. They were furnished by 
a paper mill company which cuts them as a side 
jssue. Anacortes also made a 25-car shipment of 
shingles to Mexican Gulf ports, and one consign- 
ment of 1,000,000 shingles left there for Mobile. 
All box factories are busy filling orders for Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico and other points, and there is 
ample evidence that this will be a good season for 
box men. 

The I. W. W. have failed to cripple logging 
camps, shipments continuing heavy. One day this 
week they reached eighty cars on the Milwaukee 
road, the biggest logging day in its history. Later 
jn the week the receipts fell off materially, but 
loggers stated that the strike had nothing to do 
with it. At least one camp, that of the Chinn 
Timber Co., had to close on account of snow. 
I. W. W. agents tried to distribute strike call 
handbills to mill employees of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills as they went to work one day this 
week, but the millinen ignored or laughed at them. 

A remarkable record of cargo shipments was 
made in April. when more than 21,000,000 feet was 
shipped. Of this the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
furnished 11,500,000 feet; the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., 7,000,000 feet; the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co., 2,100,000 feet, and the Morrison Mill 
Co., 600,000 feet. California took 9,365,000 feet ; 
Hawaii, 4,100,000 feet ; Alaska, 145,000 feet ; South 
America, 801,000 feet ; Hawaii, 2,355,000 feet ; east 
coast, 4.100.000 feet; Cuba, 1,000,000 feet; Aus- 
tralia, 2,801,000 feet; Japan, 600,000 feet. 

Theodore Brusegaard, of Brainerd, Minn., has 
purchased the Mount Vernon yard of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. and a yard in Port Angeles. 

Phil Donovan, son of J. J. Donovan, and L. G. 
Chapman, manager of the Chinn Timber Co., have 
been named members of the reception committee of 
the Bellingham Tulip Festival, which will be held 
here next week, 

George A. Cooper, for many years a shingle opera- 
tor in this city and president of the Hazel Mill Co. 
when he removed to California about three years 
ago, is in Bellingham on a visit. He is interested 
in of] at Huntington Beach, Calif. 

P. R. Brooks, lumberman, of Vancouver, B. C., 
and interested in the Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co., 
will remove to Bellingham in June to reside. He 
will establish an office here. Mr. Brooks is heavily 
interested in the Lone Jack gold mine in Whatcom 
County, which will begin operating a new mill 
within a few weeks. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


May 5.—April shipments of lumber in cargo 
from the Columbia River showed a distinct falling 
off as compared with the phenomenal March move- 
Ment, but at the same time ranked well over 
normal. The grand total was 68,736,065 feet, 
Compared with a movement slightly in excess of 
81,000,000 feet during March. The mills of the 
Astoria customs district shipped 35,177,443 feet of 
lumber in forty-two vessels, while the up-river 
mills dispatched 33,198.622 feet in thirty-eight 
ships. Of the vessels which loaded at the Astoria 
district plants, thirty-one went to California ports, 
Carrying 27.102.490 feet; six, 4,843,145 feet, to 
the Atlantic coast; five, 3.231.808 feet, to foreign 
Ports. The Port of Astoria is steadily attaining 
4 more important position in the lumber shipping 
business, Nine lumber mills are now handling 
their export business exclusively over the Astoria 
terminals. 

All mills in the Astoria district are operating 
two shifts and are having trouble in taking care 
of their orders. At least one, the Westport Lum- 
ber Co., is operating three shifts. The three mills 
at Warrenton are enjoying unusual prosperity, 
With the improvement of the Skipanon waterway, 
Which reaches their docks. The improvement of 
this waterway until it accommodates ocean-going 
Vessels with ease has heen the rebirth of Warrenton. 

The Tidewater Timber Co., which controls the 
Western Cooperage Co., the Astoria Southern Rail- 
Way Co., the Wright-Blodgett and the Rupp- 
Blodgett interests, has announced that it will 


extend the railway five miles into the heart of its 
holdings, consisting of over 2,000,000,000 feet of 
timber. This stand, it is declared, is sufficient to 
maintain large scale logging operations for thirty 
years. All of this timber will be taken out thru 
Astoria, and it is considered certain that the com- 
pany will establish a deep-water mill here. 

The Crown-Willamette Paper Co., one of the 
country’s largest print paper manufacturing con- 
cerns, is contemplating the establishment of a pulp 
mill at a power location at Young’s River Falls, 
near Astoria. This company has recently been 
developing its timber holdings in Clatsop County. 

A number of logging camps in the vicinity of 
Astoria were closed by the walk-out of the ‘“wob- 
blies,” but the strike was orderly and no damage 
was done. In the true sense it is not a strike, as 
the “demands” made are considered foolish, and 
the vast majority of the men who quit work have 
declared that they did so either because of a desire 
for a “vacation” or because they wished to avoid 
trouble in case the more radical element wished 
to start it. The radical waterfront strike had 
absolutely no effect upon the shipping business at 
Astoria. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 5.—There is a very good demand for lumber 
in San Francisco and vicinity with continued 
building activity on a large scale. Both redwood 
and Douglas fir are moving, and retailers as well 
as wholesalers are maintaining prices. Stocks are 
moderate here. The strike which was called by the 
I.W.W. last week has comparatively little effect 
in San Francisco. Longshoremen are working as 
usual on the waterfront, but some of the sailors 
have struck. A number of steam schooners that 
are now without crews are tied up in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The ship owners have the situation 
pretty well in hand and are obtaining sailors to re- 
place some of the strikers. However, if the men 
really plan for a prolonged strike, the owners will 
be ready to tie up their boats rather than give in 
to the agitators. 

The export situation is unchanged. Inquiries are 
coming from Japan, Australia and South American 
countries. Mills are sold ahead and are not eager 
to take on much new business under present con- 
ditions, with some of the Douglas fir logging camps 
closed by strikes. 

The Red River Lumber Co. continues to operate 
on California white and sugar pine at. Westwood 
with an output of about 600,000 feet a day, with 
no interference from strike agitators. Fair ship- 
ments are being made to the eastern market with 
a large order file. There are inquiries for all items 
on the stock sheet, with not much surplus of un- 
sold dry lumber. With a large dry kiln capacity 
lumber is being rushed out to take care of urgent 
orders. The management is confident that there 
will be a demand for all of the California pines 
that can be produced this year. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is making a 
large output at the California white and sugar 
pine mill at Susanville. There have been no labor 
troubles, and efforts are being made to take care 
of a good demand. They will utilize all the dry 
shop and box lumber that will be available for the 
next thirty to sixty days. The company’s uppers 
are practically taken care of for some time. Box 
lumber is being put thru the dry kilns, and the box 
factory is being rushed to take care of large re- 
quirements for shook. The mill at Hilt is making 
a fair output and the box factory is busy. 

The Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, has opened 
an office at 474 Monadnock Building, this city, with 
W. E. Barwick in charge. This large wholesale 
concern and its affiliations have branch offices also 
in Portland, Seattle and Spokane. California white 
and sugar pines will be purchased for the eastern 
market, and some lumber from the Northwest will 
be sold in California, 

The Union Lumber Co, is making a good cut of 
redwood at Fort Bragg, and has had no labor 
troubles in connection with the I.W.W. agitation. 
Good eastern shipments are being made and stocks 
of dry lumber are light as compared with require- 
ments. Southern California is taking a normal 
volume of redwood. The outputs of the Glen Blair 
Redwood Co. and the Mendocino Lumber Co. are 
being handled. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
just fair stocks in the yard at Pittsburg, Calif., 
and is making good eastern shipments in an effort 
to catch up with orders. San Joaquin Valley busi- 
ness is quiet, but southern California shipments are 
fair. There is a moderate volume of redwood tank 
business at the company’s Pittsburg factories, altho 
the redwood pipe department is not doing much. 
Redwood is being received without interruption 
from the Caspar Lumber Co.’s mill at Caspar, 
where an output of about 200,000 feet a day is 
being made. There has been no interruption to 
production or water shipments by strikes. The 
labor supply is not up to normal, 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is making its usual heavy 
output of redwood, both of the mills at Scotia 
being in operation. There has been no interrup- 
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tion of operations in mills or woods on account of 
the I.W.W. strike propaganda. The proportion of 
men who have left the woods in Humboldt County 
is small. The company is well sold ahead on east- 
ern business, and the demand is normal for this 
time of year. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, reports a fair supply of labor at 
Susanville and no strikes affecting the plant. There 
is a good output of logs for this time of year. The 
No. 2 mill has started up for the season, and a 
night shift has been put on at the large mill. 
There is a fair demand for California white and 
sugar pine, with light stocks of dry lumber on 
hand. ‘There is a strong demand for shook, and 
the box factory is operating with one shift to take 
care of good orders. A normal cut is expected. 

A. A. Dimmick, who had charge of sales at the 
California & Oregon Lumber Co.’s San Francisco. 
office for some time, has given up the position. 
May 1 he opened an office for the Cutler-Dimmick 
Lumber Co. of Portland, in the Marvin Building, 24 
California Street, this city. He will handle cargo 
and rail business on Douglas fir and other Pacific 
coast woods. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is having 
no strike troubles at the redwood mill at Samoa on 
Humboldt Bay. A part of the plant is running 
overtime and all of the steam schooners are op- 


erating. There has been some shortage in steve- 
dores at San Pedro. The factory in Los Angeles 
is busy. There is a normal California demand for 


redwood, and the mill is sold ahead for eastern 
delivery. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have a 
strong demand for Douglas fir and are operating all 
of their steam schooners in the coastwise lumber 
trade despite the strike situation. There is a 
strong San Francisco demand for creosoted mate- 
rial. Their creosoting plant at St. Helens, Ore., 
will soon resume operations, which were inter- 
rupted by the burning of their Columbia County 
sawmill. 

Charles F. Ruggles, of Manistee, Mich., has ar- 
rived here and is in conference with Frank J. 
Solinsky, jr., who has charge of his vast timber 
holdings in California. It is estimated that the 
timber owned by Mr. Ruggles and his associates in 
Amador and Calaveras counties will amount to 
between 5,000,000,000 and 6,000,000,000 feet. He 
has plans for sawmills, but is awaiting more fa- 
vorable conditions for operating. 

N. C. Mather, representing Lord & Bushnell, of 
Chicago, prominent retail lumber dealers, has been 
spending a few days in the city on a California va- 
cation trip. He looks for a good building season 
with a corresponding demand for lumber. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, has 
been spending a few days at the San Francisco 
branch office in charge of F. B. Macomber. While 
there has been a little lull in the demand for Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine in some quarters, the 
building permits in many cities have shown an 
increase this year. If the building campaign comes 
up to expectations, there will be an increased de- 
mand and prices will be maintained. The Chicago 
Lumber Co. of Washington is distributing a very 
practical illustrated booklet, compiled by Mr. Ma- 
comber, which is entitled ‘The Tale of the Pine,” 
and gives valuable information about California 
white and sugar pine. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 5.—The I.W.W. strike in the logging camps 
back of Everett is like an inflated tire with a slow 
leak—it is steadily collapsing. A well known mill- 
man expresses the belief that not more than 5 per- 
cent of the loggers have real I.W.W. affiliations, 
altho the walkout indicated that between 20 and 30 
percent of the employees were affected by the strike. 
The results to date are that practically all of the 
camps are operating, and that the strikers have 
lost prestige thru what is generally condemned as 
a “bonehead” play. In some of the operations the 
loyal men, who wished to avoid any entanglement 
with the wobblies, stopped work in advance of the 
date set for the strike, and they are the men who 
are now ready to return. The strike seems to have 
convinced the operators that the policy of even in- 
directly tolerating disloyalty in the camps is a mis- 
take. The I.W.W. strike in the logging camps has 
not curtailed log supply as seriously as was ex- 
pected. The sawmills have run as usual, but sev- 
eral of the shingle mills have shut down, as much 
on account of lack of demand as log shortage. 

A more annoying strike, which has been local to 
Everett, has been the walkout of I.W.W. longshore- 
men. They have made the usual demand for re- 
lease of political prisoners, and in addition have 
insisted on recognition of the union, and increased 
pay. They have been receiving 80 cents an hour 
and $1.20 an hour for overtime, and they have de- 
manded $1 an hour and $1.50 for overtime. This 
strike has affected probably three hundred men, and 
seriously affected the lumber movement while it has 
lasted. But it is now practically over, and the 
I.W.W. have lost. Today the work of loading lum- 





ber on the ships is going ahead without interfer. 
ence. There are five lumber carriers in port—ast 
pier 1, the steamer Santa Barbara; at pier 3, the 
Tsurushima Maru and the Remus; and at the 
Weyerhaeuser mill, the Davenport and the Tiger, 
A peculiarity of the strike has been that no other 
port was affected. 

At the Parker Lumber & Box Co., Simon Clough, 
manager, substantial progress is being made in im. 
provements for enlarging the capacity of the plant, 
A pile driver is busy on the preliminary work. The 
mill platforms and chain decks will be increase 
140x144 feet, with piling docks increased 64x120 
feet and grid 90x120 feet to hold two scows, served 
by aerial shipyard slings, covering space 125x500 
feet. The dredging of a channel 625x75 feet, six 
feet deep, to log slip and grids, will permit logs to 
float at all times in serving the mill. 

Richard Hambidge, of the Canyon Lumber Co, 
returned today from a motor tour of California, 
which took him and Mrs. Hambidge as far south 
as Los Angeles, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 5.—H. A. Browning, of Los Angeles, Calif, 
appeared as a booster for good shingles at the 
regular luncheon of shingle manufacturers and 
wholesalers Wednesday. Mr. Browning was one of 
the first lumbermen to specialize on vertical grain 
stock in Los Angeles, where building operations now 
require between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 wood 
shingles per month. ‘One of the things the shingle 
men ought to do,” said Mr. Browning, “is to ad- 
vertise shingles as shingles.” Louis Campbell, of 
the Napoleon Mill Co., presided at the luncheon, 

E. J. Gillouly, vice president Duluth Lumber Co,, 
Duluth, Minn., is making a tour of the west Coast 
country, having arrived in Seattle this week, after 
having visited Vancouver, B. C. 

D. E. McDuffee, until recently connected with the 
sales organization of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co,, 
in New York, has arrived in Seattle to, take charge 
of the local offices of the company. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college of for- 
estry, University of Washington, estimates that this 
State can produce annually 6,000,000,000 board 
feet of lumber for an indefinite period, if the for- 
ests are properly conserved. 

Announcement has been made by Lewis Schwa- 
ger, president Schwager-Garland Lumber Co., that 
that company will be succeeded by the Schwager- 
Karlen Lumber Co., which will be located at 5547 
White-Henry-Stuart Building. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 5.—Heavy purchases of lumber have been 
made recently by the railroads, and new business 
from this source is indicated by announcements 
made by the local offices of both the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern, business that will run 
into many millions of feet. The items particularly 
in demand, however, are heavy construction tim- 
bers and form lumber for use in concrete construc- 
tion. Yard trade is not heavy, and the demand 
in this line comes largely from the cities. There 
seems little activity in the country trade as yet. 
The demand for lumber in California continues 
active, judging from orders received here and 
the amount of material being shipped, both by 
water and rail. There is also a considerable busi- 
ness being done in poles and _ piling. 

Just now the loggers’ strike is the all-absorbing 
topic of interest. How long it will continue or 
to what extent it will spread is problematical, 
but operators and the press here during the week 
figured the trouble had passed the peak. However, 
at this writing a great many camps in western 
Oregon are down, with operations probably re- 
duced to 50 percent of normal, The members of 
the Columbia River Loggers’ Information Bureau 
held a meeting here today for the purpose of dis- 
cussing plans for future action in dealing with 
the situation. 

Graham Griswold, of the Griswold Lumber Co., 
spent the greater part of the week at Medford and 
Jacksonville, in which vicinity he has a pine mill, 
in addition to fir mills in the Willamette Valley 
that give him a good supply of material. This 
company has also arranged with a number of 
other mills in the Medford district for their out- 
put of pine. P. S. McKenzie, sales manager, re 
ports business active in both fir and pine. 

Phillip Buehner, who recently disposed of his 
large interests at North Bend, Coos Bay, to the 
Stout Lumber Co., is now engaged in the timber 
business, with offices in the Yeon Building. He 
has engaged a large crew of cruisers. Mr. Buehner 
is of the opinion that there will be much activity 
in Pacific Northwest timber this summer. 

EB. C. Sammons, vice president United States 
National Bank, has returned with his bride, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Knapp, from their wed- 
ding trip which took them as far east as New 
York and to New Orleans in the South, where 
they attended the National’s convention. 

N. L. Cary, manager box bureau Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, spent the greater part 
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of last week at Wenatchee, where the box men 
held a meeting during the Blossom Festival, yes- 
terday and today. 

Russell Hubbard, general manager of the Win- 
chester Bay Lumber Co., of Reedsport and Port- 
land, was a San Francisco visitor recently. Other 
Portland men there were Lloyd J. Wentworth, 
Portland Lumber Co., and Herbert J. Anderson, 
H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. 

Mamie Ziegelman, champion log seller of the 
Pacific Northwest, which means the world, re- 
turned recently from a trip to New York. Miss 
Ziegelman sells all of the logs produced by the 
Cc, H. Wheeler interests in the Cochran country, 
and that is a big job, because the quantity runs 
into many millions a year, altho she says it is 
easy because of the excellent quality of the logs. 
What impressed Miss Ziegelman most was the 
large number of lumber laden cars, whole trains 
of them, that she could count on her way home. 
“Certainly,’’ she said, “we are sending enormous 
quantities of lumber east. It seemed that every 
east bound freight train was a lumber train.” In 
New York, Miss Ziegelman conferred, with Mrs. 
Cc. H. Wheeler, before the latter’s departure on a 
trip around the world on the steamer Rotterdam. 
Mrs. Wheeler is accompanied on the tour by two 
of her children, Marguerite and Jo. C. H. Wheeler, 
jr., is at the head of the business here which was 
organized by his father, the late C. H. Wheeler. 

A big event was the second dance of the season 
given by the Portland Lumbermen’s Club last 
night at Christensen’s spacious hall. The attend- 
ance was large and everybody had a “swell time,” 
to quote Miss Neumann, secretary, who did the big 
part of the publicity work that “rounded ’em up.” 

Simon Benson, retired Columbia River logger, 
who divides his time between Portland and Cali- 
fornia, arrived in the city during the week to spend 
part of the summer here and enjoy the balmy 
breezes of Oregon and the Columbia River Gorge. 

On the occasion of its recent sale to the Stout 
Lumber Co., the Buehner Lumber Co. presented a 
complete radio set to each of the hospitals at 
North Bend, Ore. 

It is reported that a new sawmill is to be built 
at Reedsport, Ore., by the newly incorporated 
Umpqua Mills & Timber Co. The mill will have 
a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. The company has 
a half mile of waterfront and about 500,000,000 
feet of timber. The incorporators are: Robert 
Arkley, Chehalis, Wash.; E. H. Lester, Mossy- 
brook, Wash.; W. S. Cram and J. Siler, Raymond, 
Wash. ; A. Ww. Reed, South Bend, Wash., and W. P. 
Reed, Reedsport, Ore. E. K. Robertson, superin- 
tendent of the Siler Mill Co., Raymond, is said to 
have accepted the offer to take charge of the erec- 
tion of the new mill at Reedsport. 

The Fall Creek Lumber Co., capitalized at $50,- 
000, has been organized at Scappoose, Ore., with 
I. G. Wikstrom as president and manager. The 
company is putting in a spur from the Portland 
Southwestern line, and a mill will be built with a 
capacity of 50,000 feet. The Scappoose Lumber 
Co., Scappoose, which lost its mill by fire last 
summer, has rebuilt and is now operating. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, United States forester, is 
coming to spend about six weeks in this district. 
his schedule calling for arrival from California 
about May 15. Col. Greeley will visit the large 
fir timber sale project near Eugene, then come to 
Portland and later go into Washington State to 
inspect other timber sale projects. Herbert A. 
Smith, assistant chief forester, arrived here today 
from Washington, D. C., for a visit with the offi- 
cials in charge of the sixth district of the Forest 
Service, with headquarters here. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 5.—Market conditions have been influenced 
to some extent by the strike existing on Grays 
Harbor. Upper grade shed stocks appear to be 
more plentiful, but there has been no perceptible 
weakening in mill prices. During last week, ac- 
cording to T. W. Webb, sales manager Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, the eastern trade has shown con- 
siderable strength. Stocks at the mills are still 
very low, but there are some accumulations, and 
it has been months since any of the mills have 
had any accumulations to offer. 

All vessels have been delayed, as the longshore- 
men have to some extent entered into the strike 
of the loggers and mill workers. The Avalon, the 


North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, was de- 
layed more than a week. The Oarolyn, Wil- 
son Bros. Lumber Co., Aberdeen, under charter 


by the Pacific Lumber Agency, is expected to clear 
Sunday for the Atlantic seaboard. The Idaho has 
been at the Grays Harbor Lumber Co, for a week. 
Vessels in the harbor are the Hakushika Maru, 
the first of seven Japanese vessels scheduled to 
call at Grays Harbor during May, loading at the 
Bishop dolphins, Nankoh Maru, Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., also loading for Japan. These 
vessels will take about 2,500,000 feet each from 
mills here. A big percentage of the stock is now 


accumulated on the docks. The Atlantic City is 
loading at the Donovan Lumber Co. mill No. 2 
for the Atlantic seaboard; Caprum, at the port 
dock; Carolyn, for New York, Wilson Bros.; 
Albert Jeffress, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., east 
coast; Wahkeena, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
California; J. B. Stetson, for California, Eureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.; Hdna Christenson, 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., California ; Carlos, 
Donovan Lumber Co. mill No. 1, San Pedro; 
Cricket and Oregon, Bay City Lumber Co., Cali- 
fornia; Avalon, Northwestern Lumber Co., Cali- 
fornia ; Virginia Olson, Grays Harbor Lumber Co. ; 
Tamalpais and Lassen, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
and Hornet, A. J. West Lumber Co. Many steam- 
ers scheduled to arrive during this week have been 
held up in San Pedro, and the date of their ar- 
rival is still uncertain. 

The Mackie & Barnes Logging Co. has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of logging a tract of tim- 
ber owned by the Markham Shingle Co. near Johns 
River. R. D. Mackie states that the new company 
is practically a merger of the Markham Shingle 
Co. and the Mackie & Barnes Co., so far as this 
logging enterprise is concerned. A 3-mile railroad 
will reach a tract of timber consisting largely of 
cedar, which will be used at the Mackie mill. The 
other timber, including spruce and hemlock, will 
be sold on the open market. 

L. G. Humbarger, of the Red Cedar Shingle Co., 
Markham, won the men’s medal handicap golf 
tournament played at the Grays Harbor Country 
Club on Saturday last, defeating A. L. Paine, of 
the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Hoquiam. 

Paul Morley, of Saginaw, Mich., was in Aber- 
deen on May 1 to visit his brother, A. J. Morley, 
president Saginaw Timber Co., prior to leaving 
on an extended trip to India and other Oriental 


countries, 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 5.—All the mills are operating in this dis- 
trict, with production about normal. A few of the 
logging camps have been closed on account of labor 
troubles, but the outfits affected had a sufficient 
supply of logs on hand to continue operations at 
their sawmills. The peak of the strike has passed 
and it is only a question of a few days until all 
the logging camps will be operating. The car sit- 
uation is good, there being plenty of cars, both 
open and closed. Prices are firm and there is 
plenty of business. Clears and dimension stock are 
the lowest in years. Lath continue strong. Shin- 
gles are picking up. The new Walville Lumber 
Co.’s factory at Chehalis will be ready to begin 
operating May 15. 

The Lewis Mills & Timber Co., of Raymond, has 
opened up a new camp between Francis and Pluvis 
and expects to have an output of 50,000 feet a day 
by May 15. Its new mill at South Bend is near- 
ing completion and will be operating by that time. 
The Sunset Logging Co. has increased its output 
at Sutico. It delivers logs to the Willapa Lumber 
Co. at Raymond. The F. & H. Co. on North River 
has cut out and will transfer its camp to the 
Nemah River district below South Bend. The Case 
Shingle & Lumber Co., of Raymond, expects to have 
its new logging camp on North River operating by 
May 15. The Getchel Shingle Co., of Willapa Har- 
bor, is installing its own logging camp. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 5.—This week has been characterized by 
an increased demand for lumber and a resultant 
stiffening of the market. Prices, however, remain 
on the same level as last week. The I. W. W. 
strike has been largely abortive, and has had no 
effect on the market. Nor has the Federal suit 
against the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It had been expected for months, and the 
effect largely discounted. The general feeling is 
one of belief. The larger operators express pleas- 
ure at the completeness of the charges, which 
cover every phase of the association activities. 
These can now be reviewed in court, they say, 
and a ruling obtained on what is according to 
law and what is not. Until certain questions 
have been authoritatively settled, many members 
do not feel like entering as fully into association 
activities as otherwise they might. The asso- 
ciation price lists differ in no respect from gen- 
eral lists issued in the hardware trade and others, 
members say. From these lists, the individual 
mills prepare their own prices by means of dis- 
counts which show a variance according to the re- 
spective stocks, and whether they are short or 
long on particular items. The usual good mer- 
chandising policy of other lines of business is 
followed in this. Where a mill is long on an 
item, a short price, that has no reference to any 
other mill’s price, is used to move it. With ref- 
erence to the grading bureau, members point out 
that its efforts are directed toward standardization 
of manufactured product, the very thing that Her- 
bert Hoover is striving toward as a means of low- 
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ered costs to the public. The benefit of uniform 
grading is no more to the manufacturer than it 
is to the retailer and to the consuming public. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


May 5.—The strike of longshoremen at the har- 
bor has resulted in bringing the lumber movement 
almost to a standstill. While the strike, of course, 
has affected all articles of commerce, it has prob- 
ably hit lumber the hardest because it came at a 
time when the greatest lumber movement in the 
history of southern California was under way. Yes- 
terday seventy-eight commercial vessels were inside 
Los Angeles harbor, among them forty-four en- 
gaged in the lumber trade. Decision to import non- 
union workmen and longshoremen to replace the 
strikers was reached late yesterday afternoon at a 
meeting of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pa- 
cific Coast aboard the H. F. Alewander, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 7.—The southern pine market has regained 
some of the strength lost during the last few weeks. 
The decided improvement in the weather has in 
most places made possible the resumption of log- 
ging operations. Production has been pushed back 
to almost normal. Altho car supply is not all that 
could be desired, mills find it possible to round out 
stocks and put aside material] to take care of orders 
they have on file. Buying has not been heavy dur- 
ing the last two weeks, but the market is still 
strong and prices have held up well. Timbers are 
still in strong demand. There is an unusually 
good market for boards and dimension. Car mate- 
rial and oil rigging hold a firm place in the market, 
and most building items have considerable strength. 
Total sales for April were not as large as had been 
hoped for, but manufacturers are unwilling to 
shade prices. 


E. BE. Hayes, superintendent Delta Land & Tim- 
ber Co., Carson, La., who is leaving soon to make 
his home in Oregon, was recently presented a 
watch by employees and co-workers. The presen- 
tation was made by Stephen Shea, of Thrall & 
Shea, Lake Charles. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 7.—The outstanding feature of the lumber 
market last week was the cautiousness of retailers 
about buying. They seem inclined to resume hand- 
to-mouth purchasing until they know what the 
crops and the markets are going to do. It is gen- 
erally figured that they will know in sixty days 
just about what the crops are going to do, and that 
they will then begin dressing up their yards for 
fall business. The southern pine market continues 
firm and plentiful business from all sources keeps 
the order files somewhat ahead of production. 
Rains have somewhat retarded production, altho it 
was better last week than the week before. With 
orders continuing as they are and production as 
low as it is, there is little hope of the mills being 
able to dress up their stocks. Hardwood buying, 
especially of upper grades, was not active last 
week. Both ash and gum prices have softened to 
some extent, but oak, except FAS, has been holding 
firm. The railroad demand for oak is excellent. 
Unsold dry stocks are much below normal. The 
woods continue wet. Car shortage still gives 


trouble. 
LUFKIN, TEX. 


May 7.—Because of the recent heavy and con- 
tinuous rains in this section, most of the mills, 
with the exception of those whose log ponds were 
well filled, have been unable to run full time and 
as a result stocks are badly broken. All hardwood 
mills have been down for more than thirty days. 
Inquiries for quotations being received from the 
North and East indicate active building operations 
in those sections. 

The Carter-Kelly Lumber Co.’s mill at Manning, 
according to Sales Manager Edward FE. Hall, has 
been operating full time, and shipments have been 
good. Stocks have been considerably reduced. While 
the market has been at a standstill for sixty days, 
numerous inquiries are being received from north- 
érn and eastern points, 


The Southern Pine Lumber Co. at Diboll is erect- 
ing a modern store building, to cost $40,000, 
which will be completed about Aug. 1. It will be 
72x165 feet in size and will be divided into regular 
departments. W. P. Rutland is manager. 


The mill of the Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co. in 
Polk County is being operated full time. The harda- 
wood mills in that county are all down, because 
of weather conditions. The market for piling and 
ties is good and some sizable shipments have been 
made. 

The Oakhurst Lumber Co. at Oakhurst has 
bought the Palmetto Lumber Co.’s mill and is 
making numerous improvements, including addi- 
tional boiler power, a complete new sorting ar- 
rangement, and dry kiln equipment sufficient to 


handle the entire output of the mill—2,000,000 
feet a month. Additional sheds are being built to 
take care of all stock. Paul T. Sanderson is man- 
ager of the new mill. Mr. Sanderson is also 
manager of the Rock Creek Lumber Co. at Trinity, 
which he reports has been running full time. Frank 
Fortner has been promoted to assistant manager 
of the latter company. 

The San Augustine County Lumber Co. at Keltyg 
has placed an order with the Lufkin Foundry & 
Machine Co. for sixty-five new steel cars, which 
will be used in hauling timber recently purchased 
from the Kirby interests in the eastern part of the 
county. Thru this purchase the San Augustine 
company will have fifteen years’ cutting ahead of 
it. The company has also purchased a 4-line 
Clyde skidder. 

The Martin Wagon Works, of Lufkin, operating 
its own hardwood mill, has bought from Wm, 
Cameron & Co. 8,500 acres of hardwood timber 
located in the northern part of Angelina County, 
on the Angelina River. 


The Wright Lumber Co., with offices at Lufkin 
and mill at Hoshal, has been incorporated with the 
following officers: President, L, E. Wright.; vice 
president, P. C. Lipscomb; secretary-treasurer, 
W. R. McMullen. Mr. Lipscomb, who is mill man- 
ager, was connected with Wm. Cameron & Co. for 
a number of years. 

Precautions are being taken by millmen here to 
see that all fire hazards are removed and that wa- 
ter barrels are filled and fire hose in good shape, 
for with the heated season coming on the danger 
of fire is increased. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 8.—Lumber inspection service in St. Louis 
is now being given under the direction of the St, 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, it is announced 
by M. E. Meacham, president of the exchange. 


_This service is under the supervision of Grant 


N. Bailey, who has been an inspector in this mar- 
ket for many years and who is licensed by the 
city, assisted by Charles Habelhart, also an ex- 
perienced inspector. The service is for the benefit 
of all lumbermen who desire it. 


All American Legion posts have been asked by 
St. Louis chapter, National Society of World War 
Registrars, to codperate with the society in plant- 
ing trees along the Gold Star highway from St. 
Louis to Kansas City. 


A tract of 567 acres on the Clayton and Kerrs 
Mill roads in St. Louis County has been purchased 
by J. George Ganahl, president Ganah] Lumber Co. 
The consideration is said to be $150,000. Mr. 
Ganahl intends to use the tract as a combination 
stock and dairy farm, 


MACON, GA. 


May 8.—Weather last week has helped produc- 
tion and shipments. Orders continue to come in 
and prices seem to hold firm. While things seem 
a little slow in the East, shippers are taking ad- 
vantage of the western demand. The market for 
boards holds around $24 for the 6- and $25 for 


the 8-, 10- and 12-inch. Framing has _ fallen 
off a bit. Many mills are oversold on 2x4's, 
The longer lengths in all widths of 2-inch 
stock are firm. The only items that show 


any appreciable weakness are random 2xx’s and 
2x10’s. The week was marked by a strong demand 
for both air dried and kiln dried finish. Rough 
B&better finish, 4/4, is selling for $53@55. The 
5/4 and 6/4 sell for about $5 more, Several mills 
report a heavy demand for air dried finish. There 
is very little air dried stock being offered, because 
most mills cut the entire tree into roofers. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 7.—Prices on ordinary air dried framing 
and air dried common boards remain abeut the 
same as for the last two or three weeks. On 4 
few items of kiln dried shed stock there have 
been slight concessions. High grade car material, 
especially in longleaf, has shown advances during 
the last week. This is also true of longleaf tim- 
bers. There seems to be more business offered in 
certain items of longleaf than can be handled 
by the mills, Finish and trim remain about the 
same, except perhaps certain special widths and 
lengths, All mills claim to be well supplied with 
orders, and it is hard to place business. The 
demand does not seem to be very insistent, ex- 
cept for a few items. The firm attitude of the 
mills seems to indicate slight advances during the 
next thirty days. The volume of building in the 
South is enormous and is absorbing stock which 
formerly went into Central Freight Association 
territory and to the East. Government require- 
ments are also quite heavy. The weather con- 
tinues bad and labor supply continues to decrease, 
while car supply shows a slight improvement. 
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MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 7.—The demand for practically all grades 
of pine has been slow, but has steadily increased 
during the last two or three weeks. Practically 
all manufacturers report heavy order files, and 
few will book business very far ahead. Inquiries 
are numerous. Dry stocks of small dimension 
mills are badly broken, so it continues to be hard 
to place mixed orders to good advantage. There 
js still heavy demand for all items of long joists, 
practically all items of 2x4-inch, and almost all 
widths in No. 2 common boards. Excessive rains 
padly handicap small mills in their production and 
shipping, and labor shortage is severely felt at 
many operations. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


May 7.—Manufacturers of southern pine report 
that demand just about equals cut. With cars 
somewhat easier, shipments are slightly ahead of 
cut and sales. Staple items are sold out and the 
mills seem to be devoting their efforts to selling 
odds and ends, surplus items, and in fact evening 
up stocks. Special cutting is very active and all 
items of yard and shed stock are moving freely. 
Some mills report a little weakness on upper grades 
of flat grain flooring, but it is realized this is only 
temporary. Considerable rain last week retarded 
operations of small mills, and also curtailed the 
log supply of large operators. Local demand is of 
amazing volume for this season, During planting 
season there is generally a quiet spell. The mills 
catering to farm trade are not worrying about the 
movement of low grade lumber. 

Local manufacturers of hardwood report con- 
tinued inactivity. Stocks of old lumber have been 
wiped out completely, and with continued bad 
weather new stocks are drying slowly. Prices have 
remained firm. Poplar for the millwork plants, 
and oak for flooring plants, are in good demand. 
Car supply is good. Logs are scarcer. Export 
demand continues good. 

W. H. Fullerton, representing the Aschmann- 
Fullerton Lumber Co., of Chicago, called on local 
lumbermen last week. 

L. O. Crosby, of the Rosa Lumber Co., Picayune, 
Miss., and head of the Mississippi Chamber of Com- 
merce, was in Jackson last week presiding over a 
meeting held for the purpose of discussing labor 


situation. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


May 7.—There has been no falling off in in- 
quiries and total sales for last week will exceed 
those of the week previous, in both rough and 
dressed stock. The embargo situation is gradually 
clearing up. There is much air dried stock being 
sold in markets close to mills at very low prices, 
but this has not affected the kiln dried mills. The 
weather favors logging and milling, but mills are 
having more trouble getting labor. There is a good 
demand for lumber in the South, for both planing 
mill use and already worked. Building permits in 
the South continue large. Prices of North Caro- 
lina pine are being held firm all along the line, 
and in dressed lumber appear to be slightly under 
those of Georgia-Florida and southern pine mills. 


The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better con- 
tinues good. Much more of this stock could be 
sold in New England but for embargoes. In other 
open territory more of this item could be used, 
but air dried competition practically eliminates 
kiln dried. Edge 4/4 No. 8 continues active, with 
very little available for quick shipment. Price has 
stiffened. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths are 
good sellers in mixed cars, rough and dressed, in- 
cluded, with flooring ete. There is a small sur- 
Plus of 3-, 4- and 5-inch, but the other widths are 
scarce. No. 3 4/4 stock widths continue very 
active, with 6-, 10- and 12-inch scarce. There is 
4 little 8-inch to be had for quick shipment. In- 
quiries from railroads for these items have been 
more numerous. Sales of 5/4 and thicker edge 
No. 2 and better have been rather light recently, 
but inquiries are picking up. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips and miscuts have shown a great deal more 
life recently, with prices holding firm. 


Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, rough and dressed, 
have been light. Many mills are oversold and 
tefuse further business. Inquiries are still numer- 
ous for dressed and resawn stock. Price is holding 
Steady. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box is in very good de- 
mand, in small lots dressed and in large lots 
rough, The demand for 4/4 by 6- and 12-inch 
No. 1 box was a little more active, but 8- and 10- 
inch have been quiet. The mills have but little 
surplus of kiln dried No. 1 box. No. 2 4/4 stock 
box has been very actively inquired for. Box bark 
Strips, 4/4, continue in brisk demand, rough and 
dressed. Individual sales are small due to mills 
having very little for sale. 

Inquiries for mixed cars of flooring, thin ceiling 
etc. have been very numerous, and many mills have 
been unable ta quote because of being oversold on 


some of the items wanted. The demand for 
dressed lumber has not been as good as it might 
have been. Some planing mills are at last begin- 
ning to see daylight again on old orders. In- 
quiries for roofers in large and small lots have 
been very numerous. Sales of kiln dried roofers 
have been slightly larger. Large blocks of air 
dried roofers have been sold recently and prices 
appear to be stiffening. Rough and dressed fram- 
ing is very active and bringing very good prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 7.—Business is rather quiet. As most mills 
have heavy order files, they are going along at top 
speed with business already booked, and the volume 
of shipments is extremely heavy. There are re- 
ports of scarcity of cars in various sections, but 
the difficulty in getting equipment lies mostly 
among the mills located on branch lines; main 
lines being fairly well supplied. Some mills are 
going out after business with a little more vigor 
than they have shown in the last three or four 
months, and there is actually a little competition 
developing. There is no slump in price. Expecta- 
tion of the customary June lull is causing most 
mills to take on more business. A good many 
stocks are broken, and it is still very difficult to 
place mixed orders. It is unusually hard to get 
as much common labor as is wanted. The present 
good weather is much appreciated by the loggers. 


Hardwood demand is not so keen as it was, and 
a slight recession in prices has been noticed. The 
opinion has been expressed that some items have 
been too high, especially in upper grades of gum. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 8.—Two weeks of almost continuous bright 
sunshine has brought a correspondingly bright out- 
look in the lumber market. Business already has 
been stimulated appreciably in almost all lines, in- 
cluding southern pine, hardwoods and shingles and 
lath. Yard stocks, after being somewhat slow, 
have strengthened considerably. Railroad stocks 
are picking up after a brief dullness and other 
timbers are showing a stronger tendency. All 
hardwoods except gum are in strong demand, and 
shingles and lath are in better demand than in 
several weeks. The general increase in building 
activities for this part of the country is reflected 
in the steadily rising total for Houston. 


Preparations are under way on the booths at 
the city auditorium for the second annual “Own 
Your Home” Exposition, May 14 to 16. It will be 
conducted as an educational feature for the general 
public good. 

Two leading daily newspapers of Houston, the 
Chronicle and the Post, which recently inaugurated 
special sections devoted to home ownership and 
home improvement, are finding the new features 
unusually popular thruout the territory which they 
serve in southeastern Texas. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 8.—The lumber market is quieter at present 
than it has been for some time. Southern pine 
and hardwoods, which have been the most active, 
are slow, and the shingle market is slower than 
ever. In other lines demand has eased off, tho in 
fir a more active demand is reported in a limited 
territory in the middle West. In general, demand 
in this market has been stronger west of the Mis- 
sissippi than east of it, and this is true in all 
lines. Texas, usually a very heavy buyer, is 
slowing up more than more northerly States. In 
southern and western pine, prices are a little 
firmer, but in other lines there is either no change 
or a little easier situation. 


L. V. Graham, of the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Washington, left last week on a trip to Pacific 
coast mills. 

A. F. Congleton,: treasurer of the Basger Lumber 
Co., celebrated May 1 the twenty-first anniversary 
of his connection with the company, and admiring 
friends remembered the occasion by presenting him 
twenty-one beautiful roses, 


W. 8S. Blacker is the new representative of the 
Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co. in the territory 
adjacent to Kansas City. He is a son of W. C. 
Blaker, of the Blaker Lumber & Grain Co., Pleas- 
anton, Kan. 

Another change in the management of the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co. yards in Nebraska has been 
made by the appointment of Clark Duncan, for- 
merly auditor with headquarters at Broken Bow. 
J. E. Kasper, who was appointed to that position 
six months ago, was forced to return to Broken 
Bow by the condition of Mrs. Kasper’s health, 


An official circular issued by Frank Schopflin, 
vice president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., an- 
nounces that effective May 1, E. E. Hayes is ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Oregon American 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Vernonia, Ore., and Freeman 
Hardy is appointed superintendent of the Delta 
Land & Timber Co.’s plant at Carson, La., to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hayes. 
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*| Increase Your # 
— Shingle Sales _ 


by showing builders the artistic effects that can 
be obtained by using shingles on gable ends and 
upper stories. 


John McMaster 


Premium Brand — 20-20 Pack 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


For roofs or side walls these shingles insure maxi- 
mum wear. 100% clear and vertical grain John 
McMatier is proud to back them with his name, 


Write us for quotations. 


John McMaster Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














White - Henry - Stuart 
BUILDING 


Business Offices 
For 
Lumber Concerns 


SEATTLE HAS 
RECORD YEAR 
IN LUMBER. 
TOTAL OUTPUT 
FOR TWELVE 
MONTHS OVER 
EIGHT BILLION 
FEET. 


METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING COMPANY 


Seattle 
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Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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Profits for Dealers 


IGHT now there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for lumber dealers to sell the 


BESSLER MOVABLE STAIRWAY 
| pst homes scarce and building costs high, 


many families will welcome the 
“* BESSLER,” for it will enable them to save space 
in the new home or convert present attics into con- 
venient sleeping rooms without sacrifice of space in 
the rooms below. You carry no stock or make no in- 
vestment. Write for our booklet 


“The Modern Way Up”’ ° 


The BESSLER Movable Stairway Co. 


General Offices, 1903 E. Market St., Akron, O. 
New York Offices, 103 Park Ave. 
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CARGO 
peli Li Pa 
LUMBER COMPANY 

OLD GROWTH 
Fir Spruce Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


VERTICAL GRAIN UPPERS 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 





Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
—Representatives— 


A. E. Downs, Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Robert S. Burnside, 1609 Steger Bldg., Chicago 














DOUGLAS WESTERN SITKA 
FIR HEMLOCK SPRUCE 





Pacific Coast 
Forest Products 


Being associate 






Sz manufacturers and 
VCAN A SHOUTS 
GOS wholesalers we can 
X DISTRIBUTION fw” Hromptly serve you 
SG ath, ° 
“og” byrail. Try us. 





The Griswold Lumber Co. 
Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE: 

















WESTERN CALIFORNIA 
PINE 


RED 
WHITE PINE CEDAR 








MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 7.—Omaha lumbermen, wholesale and retail, 
believe that lumber prices will remain about the 
same thruout the season, except for slight fluctua- 
tions. Stocks of lumber are delivered in Omaha 
now within ten days or two weeks of the time the 
order is placed, due to much better transportation. 
Some difficulty in getting orders filled at the mills 
is reported, however. Farmers have not as yet 
staged a real ‘“‘come back,” according to T. F. Ken- 
nedy, of the Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Co., who 
said that for this reason the demand for lumber 
among farmers was not strong. “If the farmers 
have a good year,” he said, ‘and indications are 
favorable now, they will undoubtedly resume build- 
ing this fall.’ According to Ed Boyer, of the 
Boyer-Van Kuren Lumber Co., prices are being 
held down by the wholesale and retail merchants 
because they want to see the building program 
progress. He said his company is having some 
trouble in getting long dimension stuff, such as 
2x8-inch, in 24-, 26- and 28-foot lengths. Mr. 
Boyer predicts that the lumber trade will be able 
to supply the demand for lumber thruout the sea- 
son, and that by July 1 the dealers will begin to 
build up their reserves. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 8.—Improved inquiry from interior yards 
is a feature in the lumber market. That is at- 
tributed by jobbers to dealers finding it necessary 
to sort up their stocks, as a result of more active 
buying during the last few weeks. Several large 
building projects are scheduled to go out for figures 
in Duluth and district during the next few weeks, 
and the flood of house building continues unabated. 
Price concessions of around $2 are being made in 
a few items in Nos. 1 and 2 northern pine boards, 
and specials selects are being cut a maximum of 
$5. Revised lists are in preparation and are 
expected to be issued within a few days by all 
sawmill companies. It is understood that the cut 
in selects will extend to all lengths, but that in 
No. 1 boards the 16-foot length is the only one 
that is to be cut. The concessions in the best 
lumber are claimed by operators to have developed 
as a result of quiet trade during March and part 
of April, owing to the backward season, and to 
the mills being long in some items, especially in 
16-foot boards. It has been intimated, however, 
that none of the sawmill companies are eager to 
sell any quantity of the lengths in which they 
figure they are long at the reduced price lists, but 
that they desire to send it out in mixed carlots. 
The cut in selects was forced thru lower quotations 
being made on Idaho lumber. The market is firm 
in all other grades of northern pine lumber from 
No. 3 down. Inquiry from the East for lumber for 
cargo shipment continues light, and jobbers re- 
ported they have not been receiving any response 
to prices quoted in replies to queries lately. Orders 
being taken are for special lots of lumber. 


Sawmill operators in the Cloquet (Minn.) dis- 
trict are operating at full capacity, with orders 
on hand to take care of their outputs for some 
time ahead. The recent spring river drive has 
given the mills ample supplies of logs. The steam 
sawmill of the Cloquet Lumber Co. is operating 
day and night shifts. The Northern Lumber Co. 
and Johnson-Wentworth Co. are employing full 
crews. 

The International Falls Lumber Co. was threat- 
ened with a May Day strike at its mill at that 
point as a result of I. W. W. agitators endeavoring 
to stir up trouble. Only 80 men of the 400 em- 
ployed went out, and the threatened walkout was 
ended when the company agreed to a raise of 25 
cents a day. The agitators had been demanding 
an increase of $1 a day. The company discharged 
all men known to hold I. W. W. cards. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 7.—The biggest real estate deal recorded 
in the Tonawandas in recent years was consum- 
mated a few days ago when the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co. purchased twenty acres of Tonawanda Island, 
from Smith, Fassett & Co., for the enlargement of 
the former’s already extensive plant. The purchase 
covers one-fourth of the island, which is regarded 
as the most advantageous location for industries 
to be found in the Tonawandas. Plans are under 
way for additions to the R. T. Jones Lumber Co.’s 
planing mill, box shook plant and other buildings. 
Additional facilities for shipping and receiving 
stock will also be installed. R. T. Jones said that 
his company is looking to the future of the indus- 
try in the Tonawandas rather than to the present. 
He stated that the impression has been gaining 
ground that the lumber industry at the Tonawandas 
was destined to become a thing of the past in a 
comparatively few years, but such is not the view 
taken by his company, which believes that there 
will be a gradual increase in the receipt of Pacific 
coast products via the Panama Canal and the barge 
canal, keeping the local market in the limelight 





for many years to come as a leading distributing 
point for lumber. 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell are negotiating fo, 
the purchase of another boat to tow with the 
steamer George A. Mitchell and barge Henry Me. 
Avoy, carrying lumber from upper lake ports to 
the yard on the River Road. The fleet is expecteg 
to be in readiness to depart next week on the first 
trip of the season. 

The locals of the Longshoremen’s Union haye 
adopted an unloading rate of 18% cents higher 
than last year, bringing the rate up to the same 
prices that existed in 1920, when the highest rate 
ever paid for unloading lumber from boats at the 
Tonawandas prevailed. Reductions in the rate of 
1920 were made in 1921 and 1922. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 7.—Much trouble is being experienced just 
now by receivers of lumber as the result of the 
demands made by the men who handle stocks that 
are subject to inspection. These demands run the 
cost of inspection up close to $1. At least some 
lumbermen are now threatening to have their ship. 
ments inspected at mills or points of shipment, 
where the rate is not more than 40 cents. 

Another cargo of upward of 4,000,000 feet of 
lumber has been received at the Curtis Bay depot of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The shipment came 
on the steamer Thomas P. Beale from Everett, 
Wash. 

The statement of exports of lumber and logs 
from Baltimore for February proves that the move- 
ment kept up very fairly well. The list showed a 
widening tendency as far as the number of differ. 
ent items is concerned. The February exports 
were: 


Feet Value 
TIAPAWO0E TOBE. 6.06 0icccecces 18,000 $ 785 
Boards— 
CO se ors) o's ase eew es r 21,000 1,500 
ER rere tere eer 613,000 57,307 
NE a5 5b. 4). 00 aoe acento 5 sess SL,000 9,528 
CO rere -.-- 97,000 8,228 
Other hardwoods ...6.sises 180,000 18,641 
Other FUBRCE ..ncesscenccess 732 18 
Staves— 
MEMMMENEGS:. 233.5: S 7) (bie\s: 8s oi Riecese ese ert 119,002 13,500 
ROME Noha foOa ainda ida ghee 506 ‘ 180,000 2,700 
Hardwood flooring ..........- 67,000 6,296 
BOPHIGUTC 6.0.5.60000:06 Se, ecore Be: 8% ieee 545 
Sash, Coors Gnd HUNNAS. .cccccs cvsces 121 
PMpleMient DANGICS 2. ccisscces se 060% 7,756 
Other manufactures of wood... ...... 71,146 
ON 65844658 Etderepleperee ew elena wcaweirt $198,071 


Thirty-five cases of mahogany for the William- 
son Veneer Co., Highlandtown, this city, arrived 
aboard the steamer Cardigan, from Bordeaux, last 
week, 

W. J. Eckman, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, was a visitor here last week and saw 
some of the hardwood dealers, also calling upon 
Harvey M. Dickson, secretary National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association. Mr. Eckman covered exten- 
sive parts of the country, having been as far as 
the Pacific coast, and visited sections of the North- 
west and the South. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 7.—For the first time this year the demand 
for lumber has been a bit uncertain, in this respect 
bearing out the prognostications of many large 
dealers who had expected that advancing prices 
would receive a check before the spring was out. 
In the face of this situation, a number of whole 
salers reported that the market had assumed the 
appearance of mid-season. The reason may possibly 
be attributed to the fact that retailers are so busy 
trying to sell the large stocks they already have 
on hand that they have no time to take inventory 
to see what is needed. Even with the present 
building movement, which shows less magnitude 
than that of two weeks ago, the dealers undoubtedly 
will be compelled to go into the market in the near 
future. There is no doubt that several conferences 
on the building situation, in some of which con- 
tractors reported they would hold off on big con- 
struction ventures owing to the scarcity and high 
cost of men and materials, have had an effect oD 
the lumber situation. There is an enormous quan- 
tity of building under way and in all five boroughs 
of greater New York, activities up to this time run 
well ahead of 1922, when figures hitherto unheard 
of were established. It seems certain that a slump 
in permits is at hand and it looks as if the lumber 
and other materials will not enjoy the immensely 
active season that had been universally expected 4 
month ago. 

The accumulation of transits in fir in the harbor 
up to a few days ago, which was giving some con: 
cern to distributers, created a situation that never 
before had been experienced here in west Coast 
lumber. Practically all these transits have beeD 
cleared up and the tendency toward softening of 
prices which appeared will receive a quick check 02 
account of strike conditions on the west Coast. 

Walter N, Knauth, 220 Broadway, left last 
Wednesday for Jacksonville, Fla., for a ten days 
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trip covering the territory from the Virginias down. 
demand from abroad. 

The Sidney M. Hauptman is now loading at the 
Munson docks in New York City for its maiden 
trip under the new agreement between the Munson 
and McCormick lines. Thomas I. Parks, sales 
manager at this end of the line for the McCormick 
interests, said the Hauptman would be loaded as 
quickly as possible on the west Coast with a heavy 
cargo of lumber. 

Skillings, Whitney & Barnes, main office Ogdens- 
purg, N. Y., and specialists in white pine from 
Canada, Oregon and Idaho, report a good demand 
at firm prices. ‘They reported that lumber has been 
coming in nicely for the last three weeks. 

W. F. Severn, of Bridgeport, Conn., president of 
the A. W. Burritt Lumber Co., is on his way to 
the west Coast to look over conditions. He will 
make a few new connections while in the West. He 
will go direct to British Columbia and on his way 
pack will visit many mils. The Burritt office here 
reports a fairly active business. 

West Virginia spruce shippers are very much 
pehind on shipments because of heavy order files, 
according to Elmer E. Dey, jr., new manager of 
the New York office of the Duquesne Lumber Co. 

Reuben Campbell, formerly manager of the rail- 
road and car department of the Burton-Beebe Lum- 
per Co., on May 1 shifted his allegiance to the 
Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., in the same capacity. 
For years Mr. Campbell was stationed in Chicago 
in the same line for the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

H. B. Ellis, of the Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co., 
has returned to New York from Pinehurst, N. C., 
where he has been for his health. Mr. Pllis is a 
great deal better and has resumed active business 
operations. Mr. Ellis has been in the South for 
the last three months. 

A narrow escape from drowning by the chief 
cruiser of one of its field parties in Nova Scotia, 
has just been reported to the New York office of 
James D. Lacey & Co. G. L. Knapton, of 
Lawrence, Mass., was the man who nearly became 
a victim of the treacherous ice in the north woods 
during the spring breakup. While crossing one of 
the large lakes, a bad spot in the ice sent Mr. 
Knapton into the water. He was able to kick 
himself loose from his snowshoes, because he uses 
the Indian snowshoe hitch designed for emer- 
gencies of this kind. His companion, George Snow- 
den, of Forest Hills, Long Island, threw himself 
flat upon the breaking ice, and by extending one 
of his snowshoes Mr. Knapton was able to pull 
himself to the firm ice on one side. They hurried 
to the shore and quickly built a fire, which fore- 
stalled the consequences which are likely to follow 
an accident of this kind with men who are less 
hardy or not inured to the exposures to be met 
with on winter cruises in the North. Mr. Knap- 
ton’s experience as head of Lacey cruising parties 
has been very extensive. He was one of the men 
with the northern Quebec party from the same 
office which was sixteen days “‘mushing out” to a 
rail head in February, 1921, at practically the same 
time Lieut. Hinton made his disastrous air trip 
to Hudson Bay. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May 7.—Reports from the Provinces indicate 
that the cost of logging was somewhat higher last 
winter than was expected last fall, probably to 
the extent of $1.50 to $2. This is one reason why 
that local distributers of eastern spruce are so 
confident that the present tendency of buyers to be 
indifferent cannot affect the fundamental strength 
of the spruce market, another being the fact that 
the Maine and New Brunswick production com- 
bined is not so heavy as at first appears, when 
compared with the great activity of the building 
industry. The total cut of logs in New Brunswick 
this past winter is estimated at 400,000,000 feet, 
probably a new high record. This includes the 
cut of 210,000,000 feet from the Crown lands. A 
lot of this timber will not be available for the 
American market, however, as it is to be cut into 
deals for the English trade. Indicative that at 
least one of the largest Boston wholesale lumber 
firms has entire confidence in the strength of the 
eastern spruce market, is the fact that this com- 
pany is reported to have contracted to buy 1,500,- 
000 feet of narrow random at $41 and $42, less 
commission, whereas recent sales have been made 
at $39 to $41 direct to the retail dealers. 


The Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., which has a 
main office at Cleveland, Ohio, is now operating a 
Boston office at 50 Congress Street. This firm also 
has branches at Portland, Ore. ; Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Acer Lumber Co. is manufacturing maple 
and birch flooring at Woodsville, N. H., from 
native logs and is meeting with considerable suc- 
cess in merchandising the product graded under 
western rules. 

The Lexington Lumber Co. is featuring soft, 
shortleaf Arkansas pine at its yards in Lexington, 
Mass. This retail organization, altho operating 


a dozen miles from the city, is one of the livest, 
most uptodate around here. 

The Johnson Lumber Co. (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at Manchester, N. H., is making a special 
feature of box lumber and meeting with encourag- 
ing success. All sorts of packing lumber are in 
brisk demand here this spring. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 7.—Despite the splendid weather that has 
prevailed here during the last few weeks, business 
has not been stimulated. The yards have very 
large stocks in most cases, but operations have not 
reached a point to demand delivery in large quan- 
tities. Taking into consideration that the suburbs 
nearly everywhere adjacent to Philadelphia are 
busy, lumber should move in large volume before 
many weeks elapse. Jobs are being deferred in 
many cases due to lack of labor. Philadelphia 
proper is in the midst of a large construction 
program. Local yards report business good and 
they seem to be buying, altho not in large amounts. 
Shipments in most cases are good. The larger 
mills are loading their stock quickly to take care 
of new orders, and several have put cars in transit 
which ordinarily do not. Mills report very little 
difficulty in securing cars. 

Southern pine is staying firm, for other sections 
are buying in heavy volume. Quotations: 2x4- 
and 2x10-inch, 10 to 16-foot, sells for $36; 2x6, 
$35; 2x8, $35.50; 2x12, $36.50, Philadelphia rate. 
Longer dimension is very scarce and brings a pre- 
mium: 2x4-inch, 18-foot, $40.50; 20-foot, $41; 
2x6-inch, 18-foot, $37.50; 20-foot, $38; 2x8-inch, 
18-foot, $38; 20-foot, $38.50. Roofers, mill ship- 
ment, are quoted: 1x6-inch, $33.50; 1x8-inch, 
$34.50 ; 1x10-inch, $35 ; 1x12-inch, $36. This is for 
stock worked %-inch thick by %-inch scant width. 
Flooring prices have advanced another dollar in 
both North Carolina and southern pine. Parti- 
tion and ceiling remain steady. Hemlock remains 
strong around $42 base. It is very hard to find 
in lengths longer than 16-foot. With shipments 
of western hemlock arriving very slowly there has 
been a heavy drain on the southern hemlock mills. 
Both Nos. 1 and 2 hemlock boards are moving 
freely. Spruce lath, 4-foot, stay steady around 
$10.25. Lath have fluctuated considerably, but 
appear to be strong at this quotation. Prices on 
hardwoods are very firm. The better grades in 
dry stock are very scarce. A lot of the lower 
grade has been sold. The lack of good dry stock 
is forcing a ready market for the lower grades. 
Buckeye and basswood continue to move. Poplar 
and white pine are in heavy demand. Prices on 
a few items have strengthened, as some mills find 
their stocks depleted in upper grades. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 8.—Demand for lumber in the Pittsburgh 
district is keeping up exceedingly well, and the 
market does not seem to have lost any of its 
snap. The yards had quite a lot of stock on hand, 
but they are gradually being depleted, and new 
business is being placed. Transportation of lum- 
ber to this city is good and apparently sufficient 
for present needs. North Carolina and southern 
pine are in demand, and prices are holding well. 
There have been some slight advances in flooring 
grades. It is said there is a slight shortage of 
southern hemlock. Demand for hardwoods is 
good, and most mills are busy with a lot of small 
orders which mount up in the aggregate. 

Rockwell Cheyne, assistant to the president of 
the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., is making the 
trip with the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
trade boosters this week, taking in cities in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, New York, Mary- 
land and West Virginia. It is his initial tour, 
his father, J. A. Cheyne, president of the firm, 
having been the representative heretofore. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 7.—New Orleans imports for January last 
broke all previous records for that month in point 
of values, totaling $12,007,709—nearly $2,000,000 
in excess of the former record. Among the princi- 
pal import items listed, mahogany figured as usual, 
January receipts of that wood being valued at 
$228,650. 

W. Standing, recently of Quincy, Il., has joined 
the staff of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., being 
associated with Guy H. Mallam, jr., in the han- 
dling of its southern pine department. Mr. Stand- 
ing is a lumberman of wide experience and was 
long with the Grayson-McLeod interests at St. 
Louis. 

H. S. Riecke, of the Riecke Cabinet Works, who 
recently purchased an industrial site on the New 
Basin Canal, will begin construction of new plant 
buildings thereon within the next few weeks. Mr. 
Riecke specfalizes in the manufacture of bank, 
store and office fixtures. 

After five years’ service as salesmanager for the 
Jahncke Service (Inc.), W. A. Weaver has severed 
that connection to become a member of Smith & 
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L. B. Menefee 


Lumber Company 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


White Pine and Pacific Coast 
Timber Products 


Annual Capacity 


California White Pine, 50,000,000 Ft. B.M. 
Oregon White Pine, 50,000,000 Ft. B.M. 
Douglas Fir, 60,000,000 Ft. B. M. 
Red Cedar Shingles, 150,000,000 


Selling Agents 
Modoc Lumber Co. 
White Pine Box & Lumber Co. 
Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 


and 
Our Own Mills 


Main Office: 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


























Are You Getting 
What You Want? 


That’s the real test of service 
that should interest line yard 


PACIFIC ts 

COAST a : 

tember My 10 years’ experience and 
and knowledge of West CoastWoods 
Shingles _ Will appeal to you. 

Western Let me buy what you want 
and Idaho and see that prompt shipments 


White Pine are made on your order. 


Correspondence Invited. 


CHAS. E. SAND, Portland, Ore. 


616 Gasco Building. 





























KLAMATH LUMBER 
& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, 3 OREGON 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sr! 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborm St., Chicago 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


FE a 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 








Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 
Millwork Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Merchants National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
McCormick Building, = - - - Chicago 
W.O.W. Building, - - - 








nore ay 





ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Blidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 








REDWO0D 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
General Offices : 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


Mills: Albion & 
Navarro, Cal. 


Sales Office: 
Hobart Building, 


San Francisco 

















ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Gace: d White Pi 
Redwood and na Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 


Trigg (Inc.), local dealers in lumber and building 
specialties. It is announced that the name of the 
latter concern will be changed to the Southern 
Builders’ Material Co.,*and that Mr. Weaver will 
become its vice president. 

Maurice J. Duvernay, a prominent local lumber- 
man, is reported seriously ill at his home in this 
city. Mr. Duvernay is an active and popular mem- 
ber of the Lumbermen’s Club and his illness is 
deeply regretted by his fellow clubmen. 

A stag party was given at the Lumbermen’s 
Club last Saturday night for members and their 
friends. Secretary Michel organized the party and 
arranged its program. Those who attended voted 
it so pronounced a success that Mr. Michel prob- 
ably could win by a unanimous vote if he ran for 
“party leader.” 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 7.—Demand for southern pine is very 
strong this week, with indications of becoming still 
stronger. Inquiries are growing more numerous 
for railroad and oil field stock, timbers and yard 
material. The railroads are broadening their buy- 
ing program. The mills still have heavy order 
files, but have been able to make shipments on 
orders placed earlier in the season. The scarcity 
of cars is being keenly felt. Prices are indicative 
of a very stable market, wtih more of a tendency 
to advance than decline. The improving weather 
for outdoor work has increased the volume of 
retail distribution, and retailers are endeavoring 
to replenish their stocks. 


BE. S. Evans, of ©. S. Evans Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., who attended the Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
held in Lake Charles last Saturday, and J. C. 
White, of White Bros. Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
were in Alexandria this week. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 5.—An order for a car of uppers is wel- 
comed in preference to an order for a car of com- 
mons or for a mixed car, by most of the British 
Columbia mills, as California and Atlantic seaboard 
trade continue active, and both these markets ab- 
sorb a large percentage of commons. Rail trade 
both to the middle and western States and to 
eastern Canada has been slow in picking up, tho 
there is an improvement. The number of cars in 
transit, or held at Minnesota Transfer, has been 
rather high, and some sacrifices have been made, 
but this class of stock is being rapidly absorbed. 


The export lumber trade is steadily keeping up, 
tho no very heavy single orders have been booked 
recently. The export mills are busy on shipments 
which will keep them busy well into July, with 
prospects of further bookings to carry them thru 
the season. Export of cedar logs has been slightly 
heavier since the shingle mills closed, but resump- 
tion of shingle making is correcting that movement. 


With some export mills still cutting on orders 
booked early in the year, and overseas export keep- 
ing up, together with Atlantic and California mar- 
kets, demand for logs has had the effect of causing 
the logging companies to open up very fully, with 
a good volume of business in sight. It is estimated 
that there is a good stock of logs now in the water, 
possibly as much as 30,000,000 feet of fir and 25,- 
000,000 feet of cedar, ample to take care of the 
daily cut at the mills and provide for contingencies. 
Labor conditions are normal. There is no shortage 
of men, good men being plentiful, and as there have 
been two wage increases since the first of the year, 
approximating a total of 20 percent, the men are 
not being influenced by strike unrest south of the 
line. Log prices have remained firm for the last 
month or so, the figures quoted being: Fir, $14, 
$20 and $27. Lumber cedar, $13, $23 and $35. 
Shingle cedar, $11, $21 and $31. Spruce, which 
seldom comes into this market in straight booms, 
will command an average of $1 a thousand more 
than fir. Most of the spruce cut on the Coast is 
for the pulp and paper mills. 


The majority of the shingle mills, closed down 
for a period of a fortnight or more, have now 
resumed cutting. Conditions in the trade have not 
improved as they were expected to, but the mills 
are moving their stocks out fairly well. 


Some mountain mills which have not been operat- 
ing have again opened up and a number of new 
concerns are projecting construction. The Koo- 
tenay River Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Cranbrook, in 
East Kootenay, is to operate a mill at Wolfe 
Creek. George Leitch, T. M. Roberts, M. A. Beale, 
I. Baxter and J. A. Arnold are among the incorpora- 
tors. The Howland & Walsh Co., of Minneapolis, 
is preparing to build a mill at Nelson to cut lumber 
for the construction of their proposed pulp and 
paper mill. Other mills opening up are the Nakusp 
Lumber Co., the White Pine Lumber Co., the Waldie 
mills at Castlegar, and the Forest Mills plant at 
Cascade. Lindsley Bros. (Canadian), (Ltd.)., a 
branch of the Spokane company, is planning the 
erection of a plant at Nelson for creosoting poles. 

It is expected that by May 15 there will be 


launched a new lumber organization, the Eastern 
Canada Lumber Inspection Association. Something 
like fifty manufacturers and wholesalers of the 
Coast have signed up. It will institute lumber jp. 
spection and grading for the Canadian Northwest 
and eastern Canada, on similar basis to that al. 
ready in force in the United States market thry 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

A group of Seattle lumbermen have concluded the 
purchase from the Canadian Pacific of a tract of 
12,000 acres of timber at Horne Lake on Vancouver 
Island. There is a stand estimated at more than 
200,000,000 feet on the property. As this is crown- 
granted timber free for export, it is possible the 
purchasers will tow the log cut to Seattle. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


May 7.—Issurance of permits for construction 
of fifty houses in April, and assurance of extensive 
house building operations in the near future, indi- 
cates that Winnipeg will pull up to last year’s 
record of building despite a bad start. Wholesal- 
ers report a decided improvement in their business, 
W. P. Dutton, president Western Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association and also president of the Great 
West Lumber Co., which carries on a large whole. 
sale business in the West, reports that its busi- 
ness shows a very encouraging improvement over 
a year ago. Mr. Dutton claims all stocks at coun- 
try points are the lowest they have been in years, 
Farmers now all over the West are busy on the 
land, and naturally there is very little business 
being done in the small centers. T. A. Sparks, 
sales manager Theo. A. Burrows Lumber Co., re- 
ports a very marked improvement in its business 
during the last few months. Mr. Sparks states 
that the company has sold a great number of 
grain elevator bills, in addition to having sold a 
large amount of its native spruce stocks in the 
eastern markets. High waters have delayed most 
native spruce mills in starting sawing. Clayte 
Sherry, of the Sherry Lumber Co., Saskatoon, 
Sask., who handles the output of several small 
spruce mills operating in the Prince Albert district, 
was a visitor to Winnipeg last week and says that 
there seems to be a big demand for spruce in the 
eastern States. He has already disposed of large 
bulks of the stocks he handles; a great amount of 
it having been shipped. He states that these small 
operators had a very good logging season, besides 
being very fortunate in getting out excellent logs. 
J. O. Thorpe, who represents a number of large 
Coast mills in Winnipeg, has been placing some 
nice business lately but finds some difficulty in 
getting acceptances of mixed car orders for rush 
shipments. He believes Coast prices will remain 


firm. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 


May 5.—The Atlantic seaboard showed a strong 
revival of interest in British Columbia recently, 
and that market is likely to be an active factor in 
the situation here for the greater part of the year. 
Buyers there apparently have abandoned the 
thought that prices were due for,a decline and 
have decided that orders should be placed now to 
avoid a possible advance. The California market 
has also been active, and several charters between 
Vancouver Island points and San Diego have been 
arranged within the last few days. Just at pres- 
ent the mills here are so busy that they are unable 
to consider seriously new business on a big scale. 
Most of the Atlantic seaboard orders are for de- 
livery in June and July. Japan has been in and 
out of the market for several weeks, buying mainly 
in small quantity. There has been a fairly lively 
inquiry for both large and baby squares, but the 
mills are so thoroly tied up with orders for other 
countries that they have not shown a very re- 
ceptive mood toward Japan. ‘There is believed to 
be little probability of a loggers’ strike in British 
Columbia in sympathy with the walkout in Wash- 
ington State. 

Seattle lumber interests have obtained an option 
to purchase 12,000 acres of timber land at Horne 
Lake, near the line of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
railway, Vancouver Island. Two hundred million 
feet of standing timber is included in the deal. 

The Prince George Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized with a view to bringing 
together the mills of the Prince George and north- 
ern interior district. Eugene Bashaw, of the 
Bashaw Lumber Co., has been elected president, 
and Thomas J. Largue, of the United Grain Grow- 
ers Lumber Co., secretary. 

Preparatory to the opening of the fire season, 
the provincial forest service has placed in readi- 
ness its equipment, and it is now in better position 
than ever before to meet any situation which may 
arise. While there have been several small fire 
outbreaks in various parts of British Columbia 
already this year, nothing serious has occurred 80 
far. SAAB EBEBLBLBEEGEAEEEBAAEA 

APPROXIMATELY 166,000,000 acres of privately 
owned forests are wholly unprotected from fire, 
according to the Forest Service. 
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Notes of Foreign Trade Interest 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—Commercial At- 
tache Cross has cabled the Department of Com- 
merce from Brussels that “the Belgium lumber 
market is quiet but prices are increasing. The con- 
sumption of American lumber is normal, with hard- 
wood renewals due because of activity in the fur- 
niture industry. Polish oak being received is much 
inferior to American, but is selling at one-third the 
price of American oak.” 

From Manila, P. I., Trade Commissioner Fowler 
cables: “The movement of Douglas fir has slack- 
ened and stocks are improved. In native lumber 
the volume and prices of exports have increased 
and the prices for domestic consumption are 
firmer.” 

In a letter from Rio de Janeiro, J. A. Kircher, 
assistant district forester, U. S. Forest Service, has 
the following to say concerning the quality of 
Parana pine lumber: “Parana pine lumber, as it 
comes from the better class mills under present 
methods, will grade about 40 percent No. 1, 15 
percent No. 2 and 45 percent No. 3. In the larger 
operations most of the No. 3 lumber is used in the 
manufacture of box shooks, for which there is a 
good market.” 


Canadian Hardwood Mills Active 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—Vice Consul L. 
Dale Pope. Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, reports that 
the board of trade estimates the hardwood in that 
district at 6,400,000,000 board feet, which, at 
the present rate of cutting, not figuring on new 
growth, will last twenty years. ‘The species in- 
clude maple, elm, oak, ash and birch. 

Mr. Dale also states operators in northern On- 
tario and Georgian Bay report that lumber activi- 
ties have increased considerably over 1922, and 
in most instances the mills are running to capacity. 
Mill cuts this season are estimated at 30 to 50 
percent over 1922, and in some cases as high as 
75 percent. Long delayed structural programs are 
being exploited and the operators are confident of 
a stable market for their output. 


Volume of Low Grades Exported 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—A frequent criti- 
cism of the American lumber export trade is that 
the exporters are supplying foreign markets with 
only the higher grades of lumber, says the lumber 
division, Department of Commerce. It has been 
the contention that the shipment of high grades 
abroad has meant that the domestic market must 
consume more than its share of low grades. This 
criticism is not justified because our lumber ex- 
porters are just as much interested in moving the 
accumulation of low grades as is the domestic 
trade. 

There is a large export business in the form of 
logs and timbers and it is obvious that every log 
or timber exported has in it all of the low grade 
lumber that would have been produced had the 
log been sawn into lumber. The importance of the 
part of the export trade represented by logs and 
timbers is shown by the following figures: 

In 1922, of the 633,000,000 feet of southern pine 
exported, 25 percent was in the form of logs and 
timber, while for Douglas fir the figure was 25 
percent of 820,000,000 feet and for oak 2 percent 
of 110,000,000 feet. Practically the entire export 
of cedar is in logs or timber. In 1922 58,800,000 
feet of cedar logs and timber were exported while 
cedar lumber was too small to be shown separately. 

The export of 1,835,071 railroad ties last year 
is another item accounting for a considerable 
amount of low grade material. The average rail- 
Toad tie is manufactured from that part of the 
log or from a small log which would produce only 
low grade lumber. Further, the 60,000,000 feet of 
box shook exported last year represented not only 
the product of a large amount of low grade lumber 
but also a considerable amount of short lengths 
and other waste at sawmill, which otherwise could 
not have been put in salable form. 

In addition to the foregoing there are consider- 
able amounts of low grade lumber exported. A 
large part of the lumber shipped to the West Indies 
is low grade. Cuba in one recent year took about 
250,000,000 feet of low grade lumber. A part of 
our large exports of southern pine and Douglas 
fir to Mexico are lower grades. China has taken 
Considerable low grade lumber and doubtless will 
take more in the future. 

All lumber importing countries are accustomed 
to using low grade lumber because in most coun- 
tries the local production is in general of a low 
grade; further, those countries which secure their 
supplies from northern Europe have to expect a 
Proportion of fifth’s or wracks, corresponding to 


our culls. Not only do customers of the northern 
European countries take low grade stuff but they 
take short lengths. For instance, Finland ex- 
ported last year 49,000,000 feet of short lengths 
less than six feet long. The market for short 
lengths is obviously an advantage to the shipper, 
they are of advantage to steamship lines in facili- 
tating storage and can often be used as dunnage 
with other cargo such as cotton and it has been 
found that short lengths are very often advan- 
tageous in utilization. 

An interesting market for low grade material 
is Egypt, which takes each year large quantities 
of small hewn timbers which may be knotty or 
partly waney for use in building native huts. The 
United States exported last year 11,582 cords of 
fuel wood which obviously is of low grade. 


1922 Exports of Forest Products 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—The lumber divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce has com- 
puted the total export of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts in 1922 at 2,267,028,000 board feet, of which 
1,768,911,000 feet were softwoods and 276,761,000 
hardwoods, with 221,356,000 feet of softwoods and 
hardwoods not separated in the export statistics. 
In this estimate are included timber, round, hewn 
and sawn, lumber, box shooks, shingles, staves, head- 
ing, sash and doors, moulding, lath, cross arms, 
telegraph poles, piling, props, pulpwood and fire- 
wood. 


(Rae aaeaeaaaaea: 


Issues Surveys of Importing Methods 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The lumber divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce has completed 
a very important survey of the various methods 
of handling American lumber imports in every 
important district of the world. The first of the 
series of these surveys will soon be off the press 
and bears on conditions in South America. Every 
concern listed in the ‘Exporters’ Index” will re- 
ceive a copy of this survey. The next survey, 
which will soon go to press, bears on conditions 
in the West Indies, Central America and North 
America outside of the United States. 

In connection with these reports the lumber 
division has also compiled new trade lists which 
represent a material improvement over previous 
lists prepared covering lumber importers and agents 
abroad. 

Other reports covering the rest of the world will 
follow during the summer. The division states 
that the information contained in the reports is 
of basic value and has been prepared by consular 
officers, commercial attaches and trade commis- 
sioners located in foreign countries. 


Review of Ocean Freight Market 


Steamer chartering shows a material decrease 
due to a marked falling off in the general demand 
for tonnage for early loading, say Dunham & Moore, 
New York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin 
for May 5. For transatlantic voyages a few boats 
are wanted for grain, coal, coke and sugar cargoes, 
while in the South American trades the principal 
demand comes from shippers of linseed from River 
Plate ports to North of Hatteras. West Indies 
freights of all kinds are comparatively scarce, and 
long voyage orders are few and far between. Rates 
are easy, and in some cases quotably lower, as ton- 
nage is more freely tendered for May and June 
loading. 

There was practically no change in sailing vessel 
market conditions, the bulk of the prevailing de- 
mand being for carriers in the coastwise trades, 
with very few orders of any kind from shippers to 
or from foreign ports. Rates held about as last 
quoted, as tonnage offered in sufficient quantities 
for current requirements. 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,450,812. Saw set. William H. Mack, Oak 
Grove, La. 

1,450,906. Power control for saw tables and the 
like. Charles W. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,450,962. Sheathing board. Samuel R. Shoup, 
Weehawken, N. J. 

1,451,079. Lumber sawing implement. Jefferson 
H. Millsaps, Chicago. 

1,451,449. Collapsible crate. Charles L. Peter- 


man, York, Pa. 





B!CTrees, Heavy Stands 

and Rugged Mountains 
are the conditions the Pa- 
cific Coast loggers have to 
meet. 


Willamette Engineers and Willa- 
mette Equipment made it possible 
to put logs in the water at a profit. 
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THE GREEN EDGE 


In most lumber mills when a care- 
ful check-up is made Green-Edged 
Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 
is on large drives and conveyors. 

Lumbermen know that Gandy is 
best for heavy work. It gets results 
—and is economical. Try a Gandy 
—they last longer. 

“It’s the Belt with the Green Edge” 
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Lyle MeNurlen, of the Robert Duncan Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., transacted business in 
this market during the week. 


John J. Manley has just returned from a trip 
thru Tennessee and North Carolina, undertaken for 
the purpose of visiting the hardwood mills in that 
section and studying manufacturing and stock con- 
ditions. 


Walter Robison, vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 
was in the city Thursday, conferring with W. L. 
Godley, who represents that concern in this ter- 
ritory. 


R. L. Learmont, Chicago representative of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., on Friday of 
last week was called to St. Louis, Mo., to the bed- 
side of his mother, who was dangerously ill and not 
expected to live. 


R. A. Johnson, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, in 
charge of the Chicago offices, spent this week in 
New York City, conferring with W. W. Schupner, 
secretary of the organization, on association mat- 
ters. 


N. C. Wilkinson, formerly Chicago representative 
for the white pine department of the Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has joined the McLeod Lumber Co., 
of Hattiesburg, Miss. He will handle railroad ma- 
terial, working out of the company’s Chicago office, 
which is managed by D. W. Ferry. 


The R. M. Merrill Lumber Co. last week moved 
its offices from 19 South LaSalle Street to the 
Flatiron Building, 1553 West Madison Street. In 
a note to this effect in last week’s issue, a typo- 
graphical error in the name occurred, which is 
hereby corrected. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Co., returned this week from a trip to the South, 
during which he visited a large number of opera- 
tions and gathered much first-hand information re- 
garding current conditions. Lawrence DeGolyer, 
of the Ward Lumber Co., also returned recently 
from a visit to Louisiana mills. 


Oscar H. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., vice presi- 
dent of the Babcock Lumber Co., Babcock Lumber 
& Boom Co., Babcock Lumber & Land Co., Babcock 
Coal & Coke Co. and treasurer of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., was a welcome caller at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the week. Mr. 
Babcock spent several days in Chicago, returning 
to Pittsburgh via Toronto, Canada. 


Clyde H. Wilson, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., 
returned this week from an extensive business tour 
of the East, which brought him to the principal 
lumber distributing centers of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and New England. He was well satisfied with 
trade conditions there, as regards western pines, 
and looked forward to a big volume of business dur- 
ing the coming months. 


Announcement has been made by Thomas J. 
Warren, of the Thomas J. Warren Co., of the 
removal of the office of that company from 30 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, to 1017% North 
Walker Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. At its new 
location the organization will conduct its business 
under the name of Thomas J. Warren Lumber Co., 
the sons of Mr. Warren being interested in the 
business and taking an active part in it. 


The Carborundum Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of Harry Collinson as district sales manager 
in charge of its Milwaukee (Wis.) office and ware- 
house. He succeeds J. H. Jackson, resigned. Mr. 
Collinson formerly was sales representative of the 
Carborundum Co. in the Provinee of Ontario. In 
this position, he will be succeeded by C. E. Bowman, 
lately connected with the sales department of 
Norman Macdonald, who has the agency for Car- 
borundum products at Toronto, Ont. 


George M. Duncan, president of the Duncan 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his return to the Coast from New 
York City and other eastern trade centers, where 
he has spent some time looking into current and 
prospective business conditions. He stated that 
while new business in west Coast products in that 
territory is a little slow in materializing just at 
present, dealers having bought heavily during 
last winter and having very fair stocks, there is no 
question about the popularity of Douglas fir in that 
territory, and he believed that the next few years 
would witness a remarkable business in that wood. 


F. B. McMullen, of the MeMullen-Powell Lumber 


Co., returned this week from a southern trip, dur- 
ing which he visited the company’s operations at 
Corinth and West Point, Miss., as well as a num- 
ber of other hardwood manufacturing centers. He 
reported that continued heavy rains in the South 
have brought logging operations to a virtual stand- 
still in many jmportant producing territories. As 
the mills have cleaned up the surplus of logs which 
they had accumulated earlier this year, lumber 
production is beginning to be very seriously in- 
fluenced. Many mills are now forced to operate 
on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis and are facing a 
shutdown. Mr. McMullen also stated that the 
labor shortage is becoming acute in many sections, 
as a result of the heavy migration of negroes to the 
North. 


Miss M. E. Cowper, assistant secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, reports that 
a great many favorable answers have been received 
to the proposal that a lumbermen’s office build- 
ing be constructed somewhere on the west side of 
the city, put up by the association to its member- 
ship last week. The matter has been agitated for 
some time, and now that it has actually come toa 
head, there appears to be a great deal of genuine 
interest in the matter. Of the fifty odd answers so 
far received, considerably over half indicated en- 
thusiastic approval and willingness to lease space. 
Several concerns which stated that it would be to 
the interest of their business to retain their loop 
offices nevertheless promised their best codperation 
to the end of materializing the project, which they 
believed entirely feasible and to be in the interest 
of the trade. 


H. E. Frost, general sales manager of the East 
Oregon Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., transacted 
business in this city this week. He took a decid- 
edly optimistic view of the immediate future. 
Building is developing into huge volume, and if it 
tapers off during the last half of the year, he felt 
sure that country trade would take up the slack 
sufficiently to maintain a heavy volume of trade 
thruout the year. Mr. Frost said he had heard 
many express the belief that lumber prices will 
drop before long, but he could not reconcile that 
view with facts as he has found them at the mills. 
Mills are still heavily overbooked, he said, and their 
stocks of most staple items are negligible, with 
little chance of either catching up with orders or 
accumulating much stock within the near future. 
He believed that a continued strong lumber market 
is the only thing that can be expected under the 
circumstances. 


J. E. Griffith, sales manager of the Boykin Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex., has been making an ex- 
tended visit to Chicago and other cities in this 
territory and spending some time in conference 
with the local representative of that company, R. 0. 
Crozier. While Mr. Griffith is one of the youngest 
sales managers of a big organization in the country, 
he is responsible for disposing of an output of 
200,000,000 feet of lumber annually. Thru his ener- 
getic efforts and the hearty coédperation of every 
member of the Boykin organization, Boykin stock 
is becoming a familiar term wherever high quality 
southern pine lumber is used. Mr. Griffith re- 
cently returned from a trip into Mexico where he 
spent considerable time in Mexico City and, like 
every other lumberman who has visited that coun- 
try, he returned impressed more than ever with 
the fact that only recognition of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by the United States is needed to start the 
wheels of progress going in that country and open 
up a tremendous market for the products of the 
United States. 


Completing Cruise of Ontario Timber 


The James W. Sewall timber cruising organiza- 
tion of Old Town, Me., and Washington, D. C., is 
completing the final office work on a detailed cruise 
and estimate of about 1,000,000 acres of land 
belonging to McLachlin Bros. (Ltd.), of Arnprior, 
Ont. The work has taken upward of two years, 
and has been very thoro and complete. All bound- 
ary liens of the various properties have been re- 
surveyed, and new interior lines for purposes of 
mapping control run parallel with each other, at 
2-mile intervals. Cruisers have gridironed the 
property between these control lines, traveling at 
close intervals, mapping the country and estimating 
the timber. The results of the survey and explora- 
tion have been systematically set forth on stand- 
ardized sheets and maps, filed with the owners at 
Arnprior. The system is so thoro that any location 
on which information is wanted, may be turned to 
in two minutes, and the maps thereof, as well as 
the estimates of timber and local report, be on the 
executor’s desk immediately. 
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Home From Trip to Cuba 


On their way home from an extended trip thru 
the South and to Cuba, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Gebott, 
of Muskegon, Mich., stopped off a day in Chicago 
Jast week. The journey was in the nature of a 
honeymoon trip, Mr. and Mrs. Gebott having been 
married on Jan. 9 last. Prior to her marriage the 
pride was Miss Blanche Norton, of Walkerville, 
Mich. Mr. Gebott, who is head of the Gebott 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of band wheel 
grinders, saw filing machinery etc., combined busi- 
ness With pleasure on the trip, calling on some of 
bis southern customers, and picking up a number 
of nice orders, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gebott left Muskegon on Jan. 28, 
visiting Washington, Norfolk, Savannah, Jackson- 
yille, the Florida east coast resorts and Miami, 
sailing from Key West to Havana, where they spent 
ten days in sightseeing in the city and its environs. 
Mr. Gebott said that while there are no large saw 
nill plants on the island, there are a number of 





Mr. and Mrs. Gebott under the palms at Havana 


well equipped pony band mills. There are some 
large plants for manufacturing boxes, especially 
cigar boxes. 

On the return trip a number of stops were made 
at points of especial interest, including Mammoth 
Cave, Ky. 


Heavy Ice Delays Lake Navigation 


The Great Lakes navigation season is two weeks 
late in getting under way owing to ice conditions 
in the upper lake region. The steamer Herman H. 
Hettler arrived at the dock of the Herman H. Hett- 
ler Lumber Co. on the north branch of the Chicago 
River at noon on May 7 with a cargo of 600,000 
feet of hardwood lumber from the Boyne City 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Boyne City, Mich. This is 
the vessel’s first trip of the present season and 
during the voyage forty miles of heavy ice was 
encountered all the way from South Manitou 
Island to Charlevoix, Mich, which is about three 
hundred miles north of Chicago on the east shore 
of Lake Michigan. 

The steamer T. S. Christie, the other boat owned 
by the Hettler company and employed in the lum- 
ber trade on the Great Lakes, was stuck in the ice 
about five miles off Charlevoix from last Friday 
until Saturday night, when the Herman H. Hettler 
broke a channel from the harbor out to free its 
sister ship and permit it to make port. It seems 
also that the T. S. Christie had an exciting expe- 
Nence last week when it was instrumental in res- 
cuing the crew of a small vessel which was ice- 
bound in the vicinity of Charlevoix. 

Capt. R. T. Evans is in command of the Herman 
H. Hettler, with which boat he has been connected 
for the last seventeen years, previous to which he 
was with the Soper Lumber Co. in command of the 
J. H. Prentice. The steamer T’. S. Christie is com- 
manded by Capt. Hans Hanson, and this boat left 
Boyne City on Tuesday of this week with a full 
cargo of hardwood and arrived in Chicago May 9. 

In discussing the lake navigation season pros- 
bects with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Captain Evans said that they are 
very promising so far. He stated that the Herman 
H, Hettler will leave Chicago the latter part of 
this week for Pequaming, Mich., to take on a load 
of white pine for Cleveland, Ohio. “It looks as tho 
there will be large quantities of lumber transported 
by lake boats this season to various ports on the 
Great Lakes,” said Captain Evans. “In another 
week or ten days the chances are that the ice will 
be entirely gone. The boats are now two weeks 
late in starting on the regular season owing to the 


ice conditions in the upper lake region. I saw ice- 
bergs sticking out of the water fully eight feet.” 

The Herman H. Hettler has a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 feet of white pine lumber. The length of the 
steamer is 225. feet and beam 35 feet. Its engines 
develop 500 horsepower; the vessel averages about 
twelve knots an hour, and carries a crew of seven- 
teen. Everything is splendidly arranged to pro- 
vide for the comfort of both officers and men. 
Captain Evans has had a radio outfit installed in 
his cabin and he and the crew in their leisure mo- 
ments enjoy the music, speeches etc. that come 


over the ‘‘waves.”’ 
SASL @GG@G@2{j&“ 


Fine Results from New Explosive 


The new improved form of gelatin recently 
placed on the market by the Atlas Powder Co., 
according to reports from all sections where it 
has been used, is giving extraordinary results, 
not only in its all around efficiency as an explo- 
sive, but in respect to the negligible amount of 
fumes evolved. One foreman advises that his 
men “are strong for the new gelatin, as they 
have cut down on the number of sticks to the 
hole, and cut out three fans, as gas does not 
bother at all.” 

Another, a resident engineer on a large tunnel 
operation, reports that his men “could return to 
work in twelve to eighteen minutes, while with 
old style gelatin it required at least thirty minutes 
before the men could return, and then they 
could not stay.” 

In addition to these advantages, the manu- 
facturer of this new explosive advises that it is 
extremely high in water resistance, and also prac- 
tically perfect in plasticity—-two properties that 
are of extreme importance in most underground 
operations, where wet work is often encountered 
and where loading-in upward, or pitching the holes, 
is necessary so frequently. 


News Letters Continued 
[Indianapolis continued from page 75] 


tions under way with two other main trunk lines, 
which operate out of Indianapolis, for the re- 
habilitation of their equipment. 

According to Richard Lieber, head of the Indiana 
conservation department, forestry work has grown 
to such an extent that Charles Deam, forester, 
must have some assistance. A law of two years 
ago virtually exempts from taxation such land as 
is devoted entirely to the cultivation of forest 
trees. The amount of acreage is growing so 
amazingly that in a few more years there will be 
no waste land in the State, and Mr. Deam is kept 
busy inspecting these plots. 

A. E. Krick, vice president National Dry Kiln 
Co., reports a gratifying demand for National kilns, 
the call being so great as to tax the capacity of 
the plant here in Indianapolis. Among the impor- 
tant concerns thruout the country who now are 
installing National kilns are the American Fork & 
Hoe Co., Geneva, Ohio, two Moistat kilns; Albert 
Furniture Co., Shelbyville, Ind., two Moistat kilns ; 
Athens Lumber Co., Athens, Ohio, one Moistat 
kiln; Brodhead-Garrett Co., Cleveland, Ohio, two 
Moistat kilns; Carter-Kelly Lumber Co., Manning, 
Tex., one kiln; Columbus Show Case Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, one Moistat kiln, repeat order; Dixie 
Chair Co., Elizabethton, Tenn., one Moistat kiln; 
Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., four Moistat 
kilns; Gorham Brothers Co., Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., one Moistat kiln, repeat order; Holly Ridge 
Lumber Co., Monroe, La., two Moistat kilns; Madi- 
son Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Ill., one kiln; Ma- 
son & Hamlin Co., piano manufacturers, Boston, 
Mass., six kilns; Myers-Spalti Manufacturing Co., 
Houston, Tex., three Moistat kilns; North Vernon 
Lumber Mills, Louisville, Ky., three Moistat kilns ; 
Satin Finish Hardwood Flooring Co., Ltd., Weston, 
Ont.; one Moistat: kiln; Steinway & Sons, Stein- 
way, Long Island, N. Y., one kiln, repeat; Tindall- 
Gerling Furniture Co., Shelbyville, Ind., one Mois- 
tat kiln; Union Furniture Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
two kilns, repeat order; J. B. Wagner Lumber Co., 
Cadillac, Mich., four kilns; J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co., Menominee, Mich., three kilns; Wagner & San- 
ford, Reed City, Mich., four kilns, repeat order; 
Ward Brothers, Big Rapids, Mich., four Moistat 
kilns; J. L. Williams & Sons, Bearden, Ark., one 


kiln. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


May 7.—-The lumber business is seasonably quiet 
in most lines, owing to shortage of stocks and the 
uncertainty in respect to prices that will prevail 
until new stocks come on the market. Retail deal- 
ers are pretty well stocked up and are not buying 
freely, but business with them is becoming better. 
The Ontario farmer is experiencing some difficulty 
in meeting his bills. Practically all the sawmills 
in Ontario, except those in the extreme north, have 
got under way for record season cuts. Considering 
that within the last few months Jack pine has ad- 
vanced, on an average, $6; hemlock, $6 to $7; 


spruce, $8 to $10, and white pine, $5 to $20, ac- 
cording to grades, there is some hesitation about 
taking chances on immediate purchases. There is 
a great scarcity of 2x8- and 2x10-inch in 10- and 
16-foot lengths in Jack pine and hemlock, and, 
while more orders are being placed by retailers, 
they are mostly for odd lots, which are difficult to 
fill immediately because of scarcity of dry stock. 
The hardwood lumber situation remains practically 
unchanged, with a fair demand and prices holding. 

District No. 6 of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Georgetown, Ont., May 26. The reason for se- 
lecting Saturday is that J. B. Mackenzie, chairman, 
has undertaken to entertain the members that after- 
noon, following the business meeting, at the splen- 
did golf club at Georgetown. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


AuGustTa, ARK., May 8.—One of the largest tim- 
ber deals in this section was consummated recently 
when the White River Hardwood Co. paid $100,000 
to George Griffith, of Alexandria, La., for 3,500 
acres of hardwood timber located in township 7, 
section 8, range 4, White County. The White 
River Hardwood Co., which has a mill at Augusta, 
will cut trees and float logs by river to the mill 
where they will be made into lumber. 


La CENTER, WASH., May 5.—A. L. Church and 
J. Wilson have sold a tract of 200,000 feet of 
timber up the South Fork of the Lewis River to 
W. C. Yokota, buyer for a firm of exporters who 
ship to Japan. ‘The logs are to be loaded from the 
Columbia River just as taken from the woods with- 
out being squared as formerly. 


WHITESBuURG, Ky., May 8.—Eastern Kentucky 
hardwood deals during the last few days are listed 
as follows. The Mitchell Willis Lumber Co., First 
Creek, purchased a boundary of 9,000 acres in that 
neighborhood. J. T. Whitaker, Blackey, Ky., pur- 
chased another boundary of hardwood timber in 
the Storm King section, of Perry County, and 
announces that two mills will be installed. Isa 
Hillman, of Banyman, Ky., closed a deal for timber 
lands in Leslie County on Middle Fork River. This 
also will be developed during the year. The Ulvah 
Coal Co., Bluefield, Ky., closed a deal for several 
hundred acres near Ulvah, Ky., and will cut into 
mine timbers. C. W. Napier and others closed a 
deal within the week for a large boundary on 
Lott’s Creek near the Knott County line. 


HYMENEAL 


OTTERSON-McGOLDRICK. The marriage of 
Miss Helen McGoldrick, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, Wash., and 
John Otterson, son of Mrs. M. H. Otterson, of 
Wallace, Idaho, was solemnized on Thursday 
evening, April 26, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents in Rockwood. Rev. Father Charles Mac- 
Aleer of the Sacred Heart parish officiated. The 
McGoldrick home was beautifully decorated with 
masses of flowering plants, the color scheme of 
rose and green being carried out by the dresses 
of the bridesmaids. Miss Lucile McGoldrick was 
one of'these, and Mrs. Carl Sodeberg, the elder 
sister of the bride, was matron of honor. The 
bride is one of Spokane’s most beautiful young 
society women and has been the center of a 
brilliant social season during the months preced- 
ing her wedding. The groom is a graduate of 
the University of California and is a prominent 
young electrical engineer in San Francisco, where 
he is also assistant editor of one of the technical 
journals of his profession. The bride is also a 
graduate of the University of California. J. P. 
McGoldrick, father of the bride, is one of the 
most prominent lumbermen of the Inland Empire 
and is known to the trade thruout the country. 
The young couple will make their home in Pied- 
mont, Calif. 





To Erect Hardwood Sawmill 


Jackson, Miss., May 8.—Announcement has 
just been made that Faust Bros. Lumber Co. will 
erect a modern and uptodate hardwood sawmill 
within the city limits of Jackson, on the Natchez 
branch of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
road, on the thirty-five acres owned by the 
Faust concern. It will cut poplar, gum, and oak, 
mostly poplar. This mill will be well along 
toward erection by June 1; in fact switch tracks 
will be put in next week. 

The equipment will consist of one 9-foot band 
saw, with resaw, and other auxiliary machinery. 
It will have a capacity of 50,000 feet per 10-hour 
run. The machinery is that formerly owned by 
Ferguson & Palmer, at New Houlka, Miss., which 
was bought new in 1915. 

Earl Palmer, prominent hardwood manufac- 
turer, is retiring and moving to Massachusetts. 
The new mill will represent an investment of 
about $100,000. 

Faust Bros. Lumber Co. will then have two 
mills here in Jackson, with a total daily capacity 
of 85,000 feet. The firm also has a large mill 
at Crew Lake, La., which cuts about 40,000 feet 
daily. 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK } 


Altho wages have been advanced 5 cents an hour during the last 
The market continues 


Lumber production is hardly able to keep pace with shipments and orders. 
thirty days, common labor is becoming scarcer, and shortage of workers is expected to interfere with normal summer production. 
strong, quotations f.o. b. Wisconsin mill points remaining: 
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No. 1 com..... 46@ 48 58@ 55 a>: Sap and sel. 86@ 88 9=0@ 92. 95 ane Eat Red——~ 
No. 2 com. 37@ 38 39@ 41 °|::@:. No. 1 com. 64@ 66 72@ 74 76 78 Qrtd. Plain Qrtd. | Plain 
Gensennns Wins, 0 ram No. : com. A.. 38@ 40 41@ 43 13g ia Greer sauaeien _ He $105.50 $127.50 $100.50 
epee "$185@140 $140@150 g150@155 _ No 2 com. B.. B0@ 81 84@ 86 85@ 86 | Sap clears... 11800 we wees a 
No. 1 com Sorr MaPLE— No. 1 No. 3 
ee 70@ 7 80@ 85 95@100 GP TGR: ssa $52 $60 $65 | Common ........ ee nree fences «+06 0967.60 seeee 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OakK— 
) Ae - -$140@150 $150 160 $160@170 
Selects .....-. 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 7 80@ 8 85@ 90 


No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 


Me xaarasnee at Bae sceGeeds wac@eees 

Né,. EF COM ..2 c+ GO cee Gece coe Qoce 

No. 2 ComM.«s« ry: Oe. «éidQeves <csQess 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 

WA iaduwees $120@130 $125@135 $130@140 

| ee 8h 9 99@100 90@100 

No. 1 com..... %3 78 75@ 80 %8 83 

No.2 COM... « o+.< 45@ 50 45@ 50 47@ 52 

No. 3 com..... 22@ 24 27 80 30@ 35 

Sound wormy.. 47@ 50 60@ 62 65@ 70 
BassWOOD— 

OS errr $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 

Ne. 2. COM. icc. 50@ 55 55 = 60@ 65 

No. 2 com..... 382@ 34 37 40@ 45 
CHESTNUT— 

| OEE $125@130 $130@135 $130@135 

No. 1 com..... 75@ 80 80@ 8 80@ 85 

No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 21 20@ 21 

Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com... 30@ 32 32@ 35 385@ 38 


Sd. wormy and 


No. 1 com. 
and better... 


May 7.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





MarLe— 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 _—. 
Be siteaecs TTT TTC TPCT eee | fw me oe 112 = $115@120 ada 
Pee Ee ORs occecee Masson ceeecaans 67 t 80 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No a eee Ceecedavaccceese Gee 88@ 43 43@ 48 50@ 55 ece@ese 

7 $90@ 95 $ 

uname béKasdaceweaaee 5 105@115 age 120 7 130 . 
No. 1 com. and sel.. SHaeeRM eee -- 55@ 60 70@ 75 $ * $ 100 $ 
SR MGs di wsnnkacvaicuaasae -- 55@ 60 65@ 70 io 90 - 100 
PO De Go 46k neces errr cr re 40@ 45 50 “ 

Hickorr— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 BEECH— 4/4 6/sa0/4 va 
ME Kctctavnnr aoe -- $110@120 $110@120 Lf eer eeT eB 50 5 ‘89 $ on 
Se ee a |e 70@ 80 T70@ 80 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 = 
No. 2 G0GB. 6+. Pe ee 385@ 49 35 40 No. 2 com..... 28 33 

Cincinnati, May gage prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 

Gum— /4&6/4 CoTTonwoop— 44 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red FAS. $105@115 $115@125 $1254135 gg 6” & wadr.$ = br $ } 63 
Qtrd. red, No. 1 ee 53 

WMD daia'a scare 70@ 7 80@ 8 85@ 87 No. 3 ee 3 38 38 40 
Qtrd. red, sap 
pe. i gyi tt 60 68 78 QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

eC 

ND. No. 1com. 48 53 63 PAS + ++++++-$125@130 $130@185 $185 
Plain red Sag 100@105 115@125 120@125 we i om... 70 %@ 75 
Plain red, No. —ion anaia 

gpl 58@ 63 73@78 83@ 87 o. 2 com..... 47@ 52 
me 55@ 60 QUARTERED Rep OaAaK— 
Sap FAS, 6” | ereeree --$120@125 ...@... 

wider ...... 53@ 56 56@ 60 64@ 67 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 ...@... 


48@ 47 45@ 49 49@ 52 


fun No. 1 com. 
24@ 26 26@ 28 28 30 


Sap, No. 2 com. 





388@ 43 





35@ 388 42@ 44 42@ 44 | nrapre— PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaAK— 
Spot worms N. Wee 6éecaeews _ = “- 125 $125@130 
BiRCH— D., log run..$ 45 $ 55 $ 62 Selects ..... i 90 «90 

WAS ci vee cue $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 | Sorr Etm— No. 1 com..... on 88 68 70 68@ 70 
No. 1 com. and | err $73 fs $83 $88@ No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 48 
‘ene > «a 75 75 80 6 T5@ 80 No. 1 com... 53 63 sQr0 No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 23 25 25@ 28 
Ne: 3 COM cccs 35@ 40 40 42@ 45 No. 2 com... 26 28 30 30@32 Sd. Wormy.... 40@ 45 50@ 55 55@ 60 
Prices on maple flooring, f.0. b. Cadillac, Mich., The following are current f. o. b. Chicago prices Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—The following are 


basis : 


co— Clear No. 1 Factory 
Le a ore $6600 §€ 46.00 swses 
rrr 95.00 83.00 $35.00 
Mm” <awenemens 100.00 90.00 50.00 
MER sceeune eee 105.00 95.00 55.00 
ll ERE eee 95.00 90.00 60.00 
all rere 110.00° 00.00 55.00 
CRM. iceman eis. 05.00 95.00 60.00 


The following are average wholesale prices, f.o.b. 
cars at mill, obtained for maple flooring during the 
weeks shown, as reported by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association : 


Clear No. 1 Factory 
Se are pet $106.41 $95.71 $51.32 
vo rn cee 105.88 95.78 50.16 


AMERICAN BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, May 7.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
| ee $215@220 $225@230 $235@240 $245@250 
Select .... 155@160 165@170 175@180 185@190 
| 115@120 125@130 130@135 145 
a ee 50 55 55 60 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 7.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar level siding: 


ss Clear Select No.1 com. No. 2 com. 
6” Meee wee nas $65.00 $55.00 $35.00 $25.00 
5” Peweacawas 65.00 55.00 35.00 25.00 
ae ee 55.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Louisville, Ky., May 8.—The poplar siding mar- 
ket continues firm, with demand strong and 
Steady. Mills are operating at capacity, but are 
behind on deliveries. The market has been in 
practically an oversold condition on select and 
No. 1 common grades for some weeks, altho the 
clear, or top grade, and No. 2 common, are not 
as active as they might be. Quotations: 


No. 1 No. 2 
gr Clear Select com. com. 
ge Tiitteeeeeeees $65 $55 $38 $26 
ty *ePeneesccecee 65 55 32 22 
OF Sire doacewas: 57 50 26 19 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—The following are 


average prices, Cincinnati base, on “soft tex- 
ture” poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 


tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
Poplar: 


: 4/4 5/4&6/4 3/4 
ALLEY PoPLAR— 
| of ae ee $115@120 $120 125 $125@130 
Saps & selects. D 95 95@100 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 8s 70 T70@ 75 
No. 2 com. A.. 38 40 40@ 42 42@ 45 
ugto. 2 com. B ) 830 80@ 82 32@ 35 
Sort TEXTURE” wert AR— 
1) RE eee $125 130 $180@135 $135@140 


No.2 com. A.. 42@ 47 47@ 50 50 


Saps & selects. 2100 100@105 105@110 
0. 1¢com..... 70 75 75@ 80 80@ 85 
No. 2 com. B.. 32@ 35 35@ 38 35 


53 
40 





on cypress: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory 
- Factory 
FAS Selects Shop Box eck 
$108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $35.50 $8. 50 
36.50 31.50 


Tank 
4/4....$118.50 
5/4.... 123.60 113.50 86.50 63.50 


6/4.... 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 36.50 31.50 

8/4.... 185.25 124.25 97.25 bi 4 36.25 32.25 

10/4.... 141.26 130.25 108.25 $0.26 ..... cecce 

12/4.... 141.25 130.25 103.25 $0.25 ‘ enue 

16/4.... 146.25 185.25 108.25 85.25 aka dada 
Boards 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
1x4 to 12”, random lengths. .$61. ‘50 $44.50 $36.50 


Finish, S2S, — — 


Clr.heart 
ee to i - $109.00 $104. 00 $ of 00 $891 00 $74. 00 
x2 to 11” 
spec. waths. = 00 104.00 94.00 89.00 74.00 
Rete dasetes 116.00 112.00 102.00 97.00 81.00 


For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 6/4 and 6/4 “‘D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 

Bevel Siding 


Cc D 
%"x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$51.75 $48.75 $46.25 $31.25 
Bungalow ss 


C&btr. 
4x8", from 1” stoek.....s $57.75 $48.75 $47.25 
%x8”", from 1%” stock...... 75.75 66.75 64.25 

For 10-inch, add $10. 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
WE” icccaiecunseteaa Preereee rere $10.40 $9.90 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 
Factory 
No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Sheets Shop common common 
4/4.. — 00 «$95.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/4... 115.00 100.00 75.00 50.00 40.00 
Le Oe 115.00 100.00 75.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4... 120.00 110.00 80.00 52.00 40.00 
10/4... 135.00 130.00 95.00 54.00 40.00 
12/4... 135.00 130.00 95.00 54.00 40.00 
16/4... 150.00 140.00 105.00 ..... aawas 
Boards 
1x6,8&10" 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common....... $57. 00 aoe 8 =—ss w ehas 
No. 2 common....... 5.00 SaGe  <seeas 
WOON usccddccartuesweuess, i sieaa $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
eee 
0.1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS’ Selects shop com. com. 
Le OCCT $ 94.00 $79.00 $50.00 $40.00 $33.00 
|) > 104.00 4.00 68.0 44.00 35.00 
Lh eee 104.00 84.00 68.00 44.00 35.00 
SAvicics 109.00 94.00 76.00 45.00 35.00 
Boards 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 1” rand. 
Selects ..... $84.00 $84.00 $86.00 $94.00 ..... 
No. 1 com... 43.00 43.00 44.00 65.00 . ‘ 
No. 2 com... 36.00 36.00 38.00 41.00 ..... 
OD Netvkcdatéeeee weend <deus coscee $29.00 





average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
a Oe saws rrr rere rcr ee ...$74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S1S or $28 
oo 


1x4 to 12” Hea D 
ineld. S28. ($106. 50 goa 50 son, 50 $78. 50 $60.50 
Common Grades, Rough 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
D” We eswsdeoncanes $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 &/4 8/4 
We lcadvécene +o @105 $105 110 $115@120 
WOMGIG o.cccvdves 82 b= 95 100@105 
NG 3 Mtiices<. bo 55 70 TO@ 75 
Random widths— 
Ne 2 €@ihicccs 35 40 43 
No. 2 com..... 30 32 35 
No. 1com. No. 2 com 
ps OP TR. oh PURCTRELTCO OCI $40 
BEN GE cesewccccdscavedss 47 38 
St. Louis, Mo., May 9.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f. o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 





Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Bo 
nuecenesceneus $121.75 $73.75 $48.75 $32.75 
lucucdanwdens 126.75 83.75 60.75 33.75 
Kanaue 129.75 86.75 63.75 33.75 
amiadte 137.75 94.50 71.50 33.50 
eases 142.75 1064.75 77.25 oese 
iawn 142.75 104.75 77.25 ‘ 
Ficadeeedemes 47.75 109.75 82.25 
POC PORE ClO ino cn cccdvtdccccesoece a«ceesgee 
Finish, 81S or S2S 
Clear Heart A B C 
1x4—10” ..... $107.00 $102.00 $ 92.00 $ 87.00 s72. . 
RaeA Kewoues . 114.00 110.00 100.90 95.00 79.00 
BME” sadadeas 127.00 122.00 112.00 109.00 
BEne séeeuwes 137.00 132.00 122.00 119.00 
Common Grades, Rough 
o. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
EGGS * a ccccdccsssnseasces $50.75 $41.75 $33.75 
BEER  ddsveccectavedecuces 57.75 46.75 33.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
woe Bevel en 
$65.75 


TSS ccawvee $74.75 [| > eer 
RIGRIO” causes 84.75 75.75 73.20. cecee 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 

“— yf 6/4 8/4 10/4 
We windentatadienasee $90 95 $95 $100 $115 
NGG cuacaccevecaenucs 77 85 85 90 95 
WO. EL BNO Dwcccccscsces 47 62 62 72 77 
No. 1 common........ 39 41 41 43 “ae 
No. 2 common........ 29 31 31 32 

Boards 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
No. 1 COMMON......- «ee. 40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common....... $31.00 32.50 33.00 —— 

ec 

1° yamGGED ccosccces eindévedeae dacesaaweadas $20.00 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., May 7.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended April 28: 
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Week ended— Apl. 28 Apl. 20 ; Week ended— Apl. 28 Apl. 20 , Week ended— Apl. 28 Apl. 20 ; Week ended— ' ApL 28 Apl. 29 
Flooring Ceiling Boards — ™ Siding 
1x4 B&better ...... $52.02 $61.22 1x4 B&better ......$54.33 ..... ae te _— 63.14 50.09 
10: 2 GOI. cs00% 44.65 45.89 a ; com...... 47.33 47.00 No. 1 common— 7 ' voll adevevewss TiS gpa 
INO. 2 OOM.scses 23.81 24.07 COM. 00.06% 26.00 26.91 Ix 5 D4S 52.00 No. 2 “= aaadaadaghate 27.11 27.43 
No. 3 aa cull. ax: 15.44 Hsx3% B&bvetter” esas pope oar ix 6 D4S 49.03 — 4 pve Mae a sinus eo0 43°60 te 
Ls faikds Goede, | Ca -( COM. sie : 5. ix 8 D4S 47.62 5 errr : : 
Bé&better flat... 62.13 62.65 2 COM. 20.00% 20.66 20.27 : : Bevel— 
No. 1 com. fiat. 51.10 54.46 3 and cuill.. 12.00 12.00 mers aon or ee B&better ...+++++0+: 27.00 21.6 
No. 2 com. flat. 24.07 24.70 | %x3% Babetter idle Sip. seaials 33.00 : alae Perey E ne 
No. 3 and cull.. 17.04 16.00 COM. .ccee 30.00 29.95 No. 2 common— . B he com... sas ooecce cocee f 
1x6 No. 2 com...... 26.17 26.43 No. 2 cOM...... 18.00 = 17.75 Se eae weee- 27.00 | %x6” Square edge— 30.00 
a 20.00 iv 6. tS... 5. eee ee Bé&better ......s.ceee yt re 
1x8 No. 2 com...... D. s¥ese Boards aE 5 eRe . 30.00 27.77 a 1 com..... orsere Se 86 
Shingles B&better— ix 8 Shiplap «i... 27.00 24.75 NO. 2 COMs. 00. sécee Ee 14.34 
4x18 No. 1 pine........ 5.00 ..... ID OED. scsieisinnenis - 60.00 ..... ITO DAS scisccc0000% seas IBEEES Partition 
4x18 No. 2 pine........ 2.33 2.50 TE BONS oc wis'dioice'ee's 55.00 52.00 1x10 Shiplap ........ 26.00 24.50 jes Mibellar .... «cca: 54.00 
No. 1 Heart cypress... 5.75 ..... 1X 8 D4S ose seeeee wees 55.00 ERED DGG a nosccevcces saves 26.19 — ta. ..., ..... 50.00 
Lath, Std. 4. Foot ix 8 @ TO RONEN. 2266. cers 50.75 ix 6: @& up D4s..... 30.00 ne No. 2 com...... 24.50 ae 
No. 1 kiln dried...... . 5.48 +4 mS to Rough.... ropes 55.00 sis alii : mest 
RO. 2 Gil GEICO. 0:c:s000% 2b500 5. x 5 Ss avsee eure ‘ Oe. WG ‘ 2 “= 
No. : oe 4.53 4.50 5/4x10 D4S...... rere. ee 1x4 & up D4S........ .000. 18.75 1x6 o : ea pg he 
Mh: oP ote aten Kane snws EUS: <s0s O/O512 DEB. occ ccceses (| er 1X8 SHIPIAY .0000006% ees 21.33 oO. COM ..0ccc0s : : 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended May 5 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan. 
Alew- ming- tics- sas Alew- ming- ties- —aas Aion —- head < 
andria, ham, ee. City, —, _ a + one “ a, rigg tee’ Me 
La. Ala. 88. 0. a. . 88. 0. ; . . A 
loori Boards, 81S or S28 , Longleaf Timbers 
1x8” ak. oF 85 BS 88.00 86.63 87.31 m0. 1, 2R8) £622" saccce 53.00 eae eee No. 1 Sqg.E&S S48, 20 
Mort EON sanee, coeses 1x8, 14 and 16’.. 40.56 ..... .. 40.36 and under— 32.91 33.18 
own, sibein, beeen Wee Other lengths | 47:50) .scce S361 rates Deb ne aeeaees vanes, “Hana R oe 
70:85: GII00> seccs ween 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 40.00 ..... 0 iiil) 48:19 TO” eeeceesccceeereee rere steers aeag 408 
-.+., 86.00 ..... 43.00 Other lengths ...  ..... 51.50 11111 42.15 i veces secs TERE em 
FG 62.25 62.00 65.09 eed nl on — 16’ i ar nr a 14” occ eee eeee SRE, CARISA SERS ? ° 
sews (2166.  dsnne ae CF JONEERS 22%  ssees See 0 
“251 60160 58194 372.. | No. 2, (all 10 to 20) Shortleaf Timbers 
30.95 28.00 26.44 88.25 ame EO AB” osc agene SOND UEOIO «sam No. 1 S48, 20’ & under— 
1x4” EG A <aebiis DEED %:4584. panes ee eee 26.69 26.97 25.51 26.87 Mr. e!sie'o0es:cie a ee ee © i<vase,. -axeae. Ue ne 
81.37 85.00 83.37 BEM v0 609.69 d05:% 27.50 27.25 5.76 26.53 ee Gora bal ecataacb ee ees: “wake Sache. NE cans 
ase: wanes f 67.47 Lie eee: 29.35 26.84 26.99 30.59 BE erstese alsa erelai are ale Sere eaves «eee 36.50 .. 
pga soph ieee; Ca No. 8, (all lengths)— 
FG 52.383 50.00 52,11 cake ce to 12” biras ripe Peet 23°72 Plaster Lath 
° ee x8” ove 3 20: e , 
: cee, sete oe PT ad - N A Eee -- 5.98 5.75 6.05 5.80 
PO; A Sis ena wane 49.00 47.00 46.00 .... LS ae ee 24.24 ..... 24.14 23.03 r » a r 
No. 200.0000 80.17 25.81 28.81 86.18 _ aenetine ts: 23:02 23:50 22:11 23:83 | No. 2, %” 4’...-..... - £15 BS ..... 8 
- INO, D ceoveccvvece eeeee le . seeee No. 4, all widths and Byrkit Lath 
cE pee ae eG) | coces SOOO COUO wsere 
i & on... S: "2 8100 20:00 22.2: seen ese a ad Te ; ; 19.56 
ee | eee Fasie) cA 21.00 
Ceiling 12’ and longer ......... a A 22.42 
% x4" Behetter Swen 48.25 ..... 44.00 Roofers 
Agneeneees o> seens 9095 | we. o tree 2053 Car Material 
y “3 Salle edrsat de ee) ne Or Se 1x8” Oeiwierswisiasigieie as: (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
5x4” B&better ps wee 45.40 ... 48.388 45.18 RD B80 09:6:09 b.019% aPReNs . Bébetter, 9 and 18’... wscce seces 63.91 
ee ee ee 44.00 ..... 38.02 70 OG 20) ..  kveee erees weses. CD 
x4 Bay eaasiioth 8 hiss 21.04 22.75 nies eae rn 8" a “ehoies eee eG 43.0 
x4” ae ee ae ‘one Se J Raatee. Sanen- 1s d 
wr WW vccececece.. 25.00 31.75 — No. 2, Random ........ ee 23.00 
No. 1, es + & a «.. 40.00 oe _— 
reneged ther lengths ptt tees i Car Dec 
1x4 & 6” B&better ..... 60.00 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 42.00 eecce No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 88,86 
ae cesee oe ecce Other lengths ... cover 44.06 No. 1 2% to 3” 9, 10 
No, 2 .... a 3000 No. 2, (10 to 20’)— EE si scacrcss 42.00 
1x6” B&better 7 ee 26.27 27.68 25.50 26.92 
No. 2 ...-..- sees eee Re 8 650 husiew. ss 26.00 27.31 27.17 26.51 Car Sills 
No. 3, gt lengths)-— S45 8”. 88 to 40’ ..... 90.98 ..... 
x6” B&better Tt ie <> nein mes epee snes gpee | M* SE8er O", OO 
NO. Bo wsseeiessees 19.00 1x10” Se re 28.00 28.50 ..... 28.25 Car Framing 
on Drop Siding sii sein tana 8” & under 20’ & under 40.00 
lx4or 6” B&better...... 56.45 54, 51. 53. Dimension, 81S1E 
JS ee 50.00 47.50 46.26 48.84 
No. 2 ..-----. 34.60 28.00 28.55 84.73 No. 1, 2x 4”, i 
ie 8 2222227: a or a CALIFORNIA PINES 
B&better rough— —— aa San Francisco, Calif., May 7.—The following 
SA mellleeteaslebiceinate ~ae 62°00 2x 6”, . are average prices, f. 0. b. mill—those for com- 
1x8” waist tetceees aria 57.50 60.00 ¥ mon mixed pines being on 1-inch stock only— 
alanine 67.00 | mek: — reported to the California White & Sugar Pine 
saxon” a sence ~— 70.50 2x 8”, 10 . Manufacturers’ Association as made on actual 
6/4 & 8/4x56" & 10"... 2... 76.50 i 32.0 sales during the two weeks ended April 28: 
~~ 0 : ne i 
x to Be 868-6 d epee ace snow o9.¢ ” 
”  penebnebaate 60.02 ..... 58.13 ax80", California White Pine Mixed Pines 
ORES ai piniape as ose sinin a’ 58.97 62.80 57.59 5. Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. —_ 05 Common— 
DN ee ie a when bees 59.29 61.34 63.40 ; ee 8.40 eae $ 57.30 
MED” 5 ccvvsness 74.25 66.61 69 D select....... ve 81.10 ee eee 36.75 
= eer a 68.43 69.00 70.55 2x12” dees . No. 3 clear...... 91.15 hE We0nusaes 30.50 
1%x4 to 12” .. 69.2 . : ‘pore « ‘ Inch shop ...... 41.90 No. REED 21.65 
ca verve 76.50 72.75 | Pere 38.00 30.00 34.06 37.28 | No. 1 shop...... 78.90 No.5 ........ 14.85 
he a/exs’ a 102 teens ba 18 & 20’.. 36.00 ..... 37.89 39.46 | No. 2 shop...... 56.60 No ‘—_..... 29.40 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ....... 80.00 a 20° to 20 37.23 29.00 on cis No. 3 SNnOD...... 30.50 No. 2: dimen..... Ce 
Cc Surfacea— No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ ....... 29.46 ..... «+... 31.50 | D&btr. shorts... 51.10 Timbers ........ . 
eee 12’ 2... eee 27.65 ..... ..... 29.00 | Shop, short..... 38.90 Tank stock..... 44, 
|< : jd eae yee 28.86 34.00 26.75 28.87 Nos. 1 & 2 elr., Siding— 
UX8” nw eee ee eee 18 & — pape reese seeee 83.52 stained ....... 68.95 B&btr. bev. 45,30 
1x5 and 10" «2.2.00... nin ‘** $661 | Shop, stained... 41.80 © bev......-.. Ae 
a 2x4 to 12 meee Be cosstererove OBO: cane a 20) | emer 05 
1 % and 2x4 to res —— awk 16 ae 25.09 2660 25.00 26.30 Mn" ee” 48:85 B bev rented te 1 
asing an e & i 9. 31, 28. i eaten ee Shes ne . eoe erry . 
B&better— 19° to 30°. .... ..... 26.00 2... | "WO 8 com. & Seite Weds 
4 and 6”............ 71.10 77.00 74.01 a ge | (ane 29.00 ... 26.98 | __ Dtr. ..... eee 15 ug 
S and 10”............ 66.98 73.00 77.62 a 31.69 . 28.49 | No. 1 dimen..... 24.95 Nos. 1 & 2 clr. $156, 2 
18 & 20’.. 31.00 ecsee oe 30.96 No. 2 dimen.... 17.00 Cc select Ser 
Sieteatitiin Jambs 2x10”, 12’ ....... = er Box D select.......-- 108 
1x4. and 6 ....ccccocs 70.50 4 & 20°." 33°00 vented or sone Mixed pine .....$ Heo} ~* a. aman a 
ec  ereerrnn: | mre be -» 24. c Res cean'ee 39.50 
Fencing, ted 2x12”. 10 34°50 Lath No. 1 ghop.....- 
INO. 2595690" cus. : 41.82 mae s Ratna “oes an 31.47 . ine.$ 7.70 No. 2 shop...... 67.35 
ee cs ee Ie cs ido Se aka) HAE | Nob mined vines 772 No. 3 shop...... 2440 
Le phe | rer IB sere. useaeas SBIBe seeesee OO. = oes . 31.42 pees : ; — aa... 
ther Ces vee verse 48.50 43:25 43.06 18 & 20’.. 35.75 38.50 ..... 35.00 | 39” mixed pine.. 3.35 Pp, me 
No. 2, (all lengths)— ; 10’ to 20’, 36.55 ..... 30.25 ..... TR can oietocstelotocesa 6.55 ~_ r. 2 eee 113.30 
— ET rer 20.48 23.00 20.00 20.82 0: BE bs cacemsanies 18.00 ..... 18.98 Douglas Fir staine * "51.45 
nies aie oe ib So es 26.46 27.48 25.62 25.61 GEG” se caesisewencie) GANOD 0acea. Ge C&bt -$ 49.00 Shop, stained ° 
No. 8, (a lengths) — sii tiie sai x Se ibepivig e's isis biiaibic. gama 29.00 A fo Ore OA. Ex 
ko ey eee bes ‘ 20. ssp eice t DET? stiches cesap. avwaie . Meamee Ne ecnaues sescecccece ° 5 
os RS Scena 21.00 22:50 31:85 21:12 2x4 to i2” 11 11.! 211 48550 isi00 18°53 Ties tindbere:. 3196 Austwallea’..... $ 78.4 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f. 0. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended May 4: 


| Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Casing and Base 

Edge grain— 1x3 x4 B&b Yo. 1 

ee cat cacade ** $86.50 | 1x4” “Gide Genes |.1%24 ta38 12, 14." 10,18, | 1x4, 6, 8 meet 

AS se eee eeeeeeeenseee . . ’ ° y ’ J , ’ , x ’ ’ \ we eewaeeusddaceuanas 

 neaaepepeteae a on i Feo eeeeietes 66.50 59.00 | 16 20 16 20° | 3x5. 10” "a 

ee There eeersess ce | Rae) 2aB Oe 1 noone ee 71.50 64.00 | $31.00 $33.50 2x 4” $29.00 $31.00 ali —_ 
Mat can— - 2M, 3%, S°s4 to S35. 73.50 ** 28.00 30.00 2x 6” 26.0 28.00 

> 59.00 54.50 | 1% 1%, 2°x5, 10, 12”... 76.00 “|e oa oe oe oe Lath 

hi aaa dra: 50.00 46.00 7: S. x10" = «- 28.50 80.25 

NGS 'S: canck ewnecseens 28.00 28.25 Fencing and Boards ee a  ienadiediace %x1%4—4 $6.20. $510 

Ceiling and Partition No.1 No.2 No.8 tiie “oo tee eee ey es ' , 
di die, cle, rite. | H&E cocci *ikio 3499 "S88 wee Not Nor? No.3 Mota 
&. g. g. art. Wigs sanewacuue x 5.5 5 oO. oO. oO. oldings 

B&better ..$45.00 $48.00 $54.25 $56.00 | 1x 8” .......... 39.00 27.00 22.00 | 1x 6” .......... $39.00 $25.75 $20.50 | , a . 
a gene ** "40.00 45.00 45.50 | 1x10” ......221% 40.00 27.25 22°95 | 1x 8” 212.ii2iT: 40.00 27.50 23.00 | 1% and under....15 percent discount 
Mo 2 sce ** 31.50 ** 381.00 SON wccstacans 49.50 29.00 24.00 BRIO sick ccnces 39.50 27.50 23.25 | 1% and over..... 10 percent discount 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 7.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 





Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better D4S 
pte CORRE $64.00 66.00 $41.50@42.50  $27.50@ 28.50 $25.00@ 26.00 | Lath, No. 1.$6.75@ 7.00 Roofers, 6” .$31.50@32.50 DAS, 6”... .$69.50@72.50 
| onan Arann 68.50@70.50  45.00@47.00 28.50@29.50 .....@..... No. 2. 4.75@ 5.00 8”. 31.50@82.50 8”... 71.50@74.50 
| Settee meses 71.00@73.00  47.00@49.00 28.50@29.50 .....@..... | Factory, 2”.30.00@34.00 10”. 32.50@33.50 10”. ... 73.50@78.50 
Me Gite t ecetas 74.00@76.00 51.00@53.50 .....@..... LIIT@iull | sizes, 2”.>..24.00@28.00 12”. 33.50@34.50 12”. ... 78.00@85.00 

Rough 4/4— Finished. widths— No. 2 & bette No. No. 4 

aac 69.00@71. 47.00@49.00  81.00@32.00 —_27.50@ 28.50 | ucoring, i9"02%% ana 3” rift ti Heer rs Pere 
BOs ccrcncrun rece 71.00@73. 00 49.00@51.00 32.00@ 33.00 28.50 @ 29.50 coring, 12°x2% an a3” «oT ee 70.50 So wee 57°00 $0.00@ 32.00 
Teheran 76.00@78.00 __53.00@55.00 —_ 33.00@34.00 §—30.00@31.00 | re % and 3” .......... po hora prnprscy chp i ep 
a WE Se” 6 steancedewebewenaonds i ‘ é ‘ A ‘ 
mak aioe, Se one SE CO ee te ..; De savnoevactvesavadstegs 39.50@41.50  31.00@33.00 —_20.50@ 22.00 
Cull red heart......... 12.50@13.50 | Partition, #8” ............cceeeees 62.00@70.50  52.00@57.00  30.00@32.00 





Duluth, Minn., May 8.—Concessions of $2 to $5 are being made in Nos. 1 and 2 white pine boards, and in special selects. 
New price lists are expected to be issued in a few days. 


unchanged on all other lines of lumber. 
ComMON BoAaRDs, RouGH— 


6’ 8° 10’ 12’ 

NG: 1, Beeccvcsces $60.00 $62.00 $67.00 $67.00 
NO 5 60:0 50:6: 506 66.00 68.00 74.0 76.00 

Ee scacucccs 70.00 73.00 80.00 80.00 

NO: 25 (BP occ cacwes'e 49.00 51.00 54.00 56.00 
2 |e Pree ae 52.00 54.00 57.00 57.00 

FEY occ ccccee 57.00 59.00 64.00 64.00 

NO. 8, S% cccccccee 35.00 37.00 39.00 39.00 
BOT cs csisisees 35.00 37.00 39.00 39.00 

ED” wcice donee 37.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $32. 


For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. ates 8’ and up, add $1.50. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. 
No. 1 PrEcE Sturr, S1S1E— 


Cc 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 
MAE ecb $35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $39.00 $38.00 
12 gre 35.0 36.00 38.00 38.00 37.00 
1 eee 35.00 37.00 39.00 41.00 40.00 
MEU” si66000 36.00 37.00 40.00 42.00 40.00 
ELAS oi6.0:55: 37.00 38.00 41.00 43.00 41.00 
— eaceee 42.00 43.00 5.00 47.00 45.00 


2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or Meise add $3. 


NORTHERN PINE 


FENCING, RouGH— 


The market is firm and 


Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 


14&16’ 18° 20° 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 

$67.00 $70.00 $70.00 OY i hes daa cdcaiensucee $59.00 $63.00 .00 $69.00 $67.00 
71.00 76.00 16.00 NGG Me sticcccdaddeaae 46.00 49.00 51.50 54.60 54.00 
75.00 80.00 80.00 NO. B.cccccccecccees - 32.00 4.00 36.00 37.00 36.00 
54.00 59.00 61.00 WS Ra dcdaddacadesuce 6.00 58.00 2.00 68.00 68.00 
54.00 59.00 61.00 NO. Z..cccccccee cocce 39.00 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
59.00 66.00 69.00 ING Sekscddcdenccades See 30.00 32.50 33.50 32.50 
944 aps ~ No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $31; 6”, $33. 
40.00 40.00 40.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 

All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 

S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1; S4S, add $1. 

Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 

Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 

SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
$39°00 sit 00 sit 00 _ tt 6 00 a 00 E “ 00 on 00 
: id ) UGE ccsccnce ee Te Serreerrrer errr cere: q . 
38.00 40.00 AGG) © ccedecccccas dawadde 51.00 51.00 Norway, C&better .. 46.00 46.00 
39.00 41.00 41.00 D hiaacetatacesaas «e+ 44.00 44.00 
rape bye tees Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 








DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., May 8.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. : 4 , Aer oe $56.00 $54.00 $54.00 
BIOS Cs Bs cececcnees 46.00 200 ksnus 
1x4” No. 3 and better Ss. g. 47.25 43.00 43.00 
1 COME Se ee 1 (|: rrr 
1x6” No. 2 ie petter...... 47.00 46.00 ‘ 
INO. a Be RS kone cawnces 1.00 S00 secs 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear..... 68. GROG 8 .. ee. 
Finish 
BEANO TOO coor Saslwwsevce Ge” kien owes 
vasing and base........e.. 72.00 EGO -aceus 
, enn 
5x4” a 2 and better.. + oe 42.00 42.00 
1x4” No. 2 and better..:. 44.00 41.00 43.00 
scene vee she weavaren 8.00 34.00 aee's 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 46.00 SBR x kcus 
INO: SG ssws eas ceuwede ee a ee 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x8 and 10” Cedewoanweceewes 23.50 19.50 21.50 
Wa hie reese ea eecial wate 24.00 it ree 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Bat", T2and 6? .o..uccse cc 22.50 18.50 20.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, Se 1G 56 (BAG. cicccinc 26.50 22.50 26.50 
8x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S........ Se. igecce “aieldee 
Timbers, 32’ oe } Sater 
tiga 1 ee AE SRC AAAS RE A, ("| ila Re ea 
Vertical Grain ey! ae 
OSC a ES TT. : ea» haute 
“V4 LS ee eee epee 30:60 Kuga J each 
a Saeeceieen Ae = -wixde? -~saaan 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 9.—Fir prices, today, f.o.b. 
mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


BEAT NG GUD acdasn bxuwawncaddddacd«e -. -$61.00 
DERM MOMMNED cacceicedueesddwaaduecceate 55.00 

OS CO eee oie 45.00 

1x3 and 1%x4” No. 2 clear and better 55.50 
FeOe SCM se kabddeaccceudes 43.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 9.—Present log quotations 
are: 

Cedar: $23 to $24 

Yellow Fir: $27, $21 and $14. 

Red Fir: $17 to $20 

Spruce: $30, $24 and $15. 

Hemlock: $14 to $16. 


Everett, Wash., May 5.—Altho the input of 
logs has been reduced to some extent by the 
I. W. W. strike, there has been no change in 


prices. Quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
Cedar: Rafts containing No. 1 logs: 
Gh C6 1G NOU ev cdixciwdccacaddaeaes $22 base 
1-10 Die a dened edstwcdsediaces 23 base 
yp Ss | A mere 24 base 
5G tah Se av ah ive cc ccccusseaces 25 base 


Above 20 percent, advance of $1 for each unit 


of 5 percent. 
Hemlock: ge 2, $19: No. 3, 
, $29; No. 2, sa, ‘No. 3, $16. 


Spruce: No. 
CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., May 8.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o. b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak “— Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.70 1.45 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.50 1.25 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.03 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 .93 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.16 82 


Red oak ‘and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 





1x4” No. 2 clear and better 
ING EGO” cncwkiscecéeces 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
INGO COME - deuccdscncdacungadccscanaces 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 14% No. 2 clear and better.......... 70.00 
Finish 
No: 2 clear GH DOUGP ss ccc cs ccc ccccccecccs 62.00 
Ceiling 
5¢x4” No. 2 clear and better .............. 43.00 
DECI OGMEEE ccatiddteaveroucautwaddecen 34.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better ........ eeaaxe 42.00 
INO SONNE wticcdondtaneres dcaeaedaces 38.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better .......cccccseee 46.00 
ING BO CROMED ei av oti modkGegedsucniececexe 40.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Fir dimension— 
14-foot or shorter, over list.............. $ 3.00 
Be. Ch Jett OCOP Neb iio ccc csvccccccas 4.09 
22-foot and longer, over list............6. 5.00 
Po a errr ee 2.00 
SMITE CIMDOTE, OVER HOG. icc cccccccccccscses 3.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, over list........... 3.00 
Pir tath, per thousand, FY... ccsccscccecs 5.00 
GE tE WMO) oc evs cankacccecacteaves 23.00 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

WU TEMGMINS < ccntccddecccadcnaadue $47.50 $47.50 
NOME Ficcddawonsanadaecacasas 45.50 45.50 
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SIMONDS 


Circular 


SAWS 











Better Saws Mean 
Better Lumber and 
More Production. 


Simonds Saws 
Are The Best. 


Use Them and 
Increase Your 
Mill Efficiency. 


Simonds 
Saw and Steel Co. 


‘The Saw Makers’’ 


FITCHBURG, MASS. —> 


Chicago, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 

kport, N. Y. Montreal; Que. 
New York City Vancouver, B, C. 

emphis, Ten. St. John pe B. 


Portland. Ore. f 
San F seat sco, Cal. Lon<on, Englanc 


Simonds Mfg. Co.. Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 














FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., May 5.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
for the week ended today: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical a Flooring 


No. 2. No. No. 2 o. 3 
Cabtr. bo A C&btr. dane. 
$58.50 $48.00 Hi gen ae 4 $50.50 

eee 54.00 48.00 1Oxf seen 
«eee. 57.60 650.00 1 pate 60.60 
Slash Grain ta 
$44.00 $41.00 1%x3”.. 
44.00 . 41.00 1%x4”.. 
47.00 45.00 1% x6”.... > 60.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 

1%, 1% and 2 to 12” 

1%, 1% and 2 to 14” 

Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or 


5 EE Eee eoccccccee «+ $55.00 
IED” dsicaeca se seeeseoees eeccccccccves 56.90 


1x5, 8 and 10” 
x12” 


Celling, ‘caes and C&EV, and Partition 
$41.00 $36.00 on: -- $44.50 $39.50 
00 37.50 46.50 41.00 
41.50 36.50 - 45.00 40.00 
44.00 41.00 47.50 44.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 

$42.00 $39.50 

44.00 41.00 1x8” 

Fir Battens 
214%” O. G.. 


$46.00 $43.50 
53.00 50.00 


er 
ne 
Lath 
BYP, PCr THOMBANG oe 5iocscceieiscwssins qeccccccee 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 
com. com. 


—_ , 1x3 and 1x12” oor $20.00 
21.00 8.00 


Common Dimension, $181E, 12’ 


1 No.2 No. 1 

om. com. com. 

2x3, 2x4”. "$22. 50 $19.50 2x14”.....$25.00 
22.00 19.00 2x16"..... 26.00 

23.00 20.00 2x18” 28.00 

23.50 20.50 2x20”..... 30.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, $1S1E 


$21.50 $18.50 18’ $24, ro 
22.50 19.50 25. 22.50 
23.50 20.50 32’. 27. 80 24.50 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 


No. 1 cond No.1 Sel. 
com. co com. com. 
Gx 6”... ie 00 $29.0 00 18x18”... oy ra 
10x10”.... 27.00 30.00 + Al ‘ 
14x34” .... 27.60 30:50 22x22”. -= 60 
16x16”.... 28.00 31.00 24x24”.... 36.00 


Common Timbers 
34 to 40’..$28.00 $31.00 72 to 80’..$53.00 
42 to 60’.. 32.00 35.00 82 to 90’.. 63.00 
52 to 60’.. 38.00 41.00 92to100’. 75.00 
62 to 70’.. 44.00 47.00 
Rallroad Ties, Rough 
7x9 
No. 


HemLock— 


Boards, $1S, or Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 
com. com. 
1x2 & 3”. oe re 


24.00 
1%x2 & 3” 36. 00 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


$15.50 1x10” 
16.00 1x12” 
17.00 


Flume Stock 


$21.00 1x10”.....$28.00 
22.00 1x12” R 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 9.—The following are f.o.b, 
mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: 


1x 4” 10 to 16’.. 

ix 6” 10 to 16’. 

1x 8 and 10” 

1x12” 10 to 16’ 

1x13”, and wider, 10 to 16’ 


14, GRA WIEE 6 osc ces cases Keane 
SELECTS— 


a 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. 


B&bt “eye 
a 00" $79. vf 


99.00 94. 
5/4, 6/4x4” and wadr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 
8/4 and wider.......... cocvee - 99.00 94.00 


SHop 828, F.0.B. CH1caco— 
No.1 No. 2 
“ BNGIG/4iscscccces ceeecee .-$ 85.00 $70.00 
8/4 100.00 80.00 


Spokane, Wash., May 7.—Prices current today 
f.o.b. mill are as follows: 


Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot, Inch 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.6 


$23.50 $14.00 
Western White Pine 
$46.50 $38.00 $24.00 
i 39.00 28.50 
35.00 27.50 
35.00 27.50 
36.00 28.00 


$21.00 
Western Pine Shop, S$2S 
— 
No. 2 No.8 


No. 
5/4 & 6/4.. a $3 50 $68. 50 $53.50 $31.50 
Vy 50 en ” we - 31.50 


White Fir, 6- mn ‘20. Foot, Inch 


4” 6” 8&10" 12” 
iy 00 $31.00 $32.00 $23.00 
22.00 7” - 27.00 28.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., May 9.—The following are prices 
prevailing here today: 


Finish, og 


Common rough dimension 
Box lumber, Green 
Air dried 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 5.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Per Square Per M 
4 Bunches 4or5 Bunches 
Extra stars, 6/2 a $2.70 
Extra stars, 5/2 2.39 3.00 
Extra clears 2.7 3.40 
Perfects, 5/2 4.20 
Eurekas SS ae 
Perfections 5.1 
First Grades, R 
Extra stars, 6/2 
Extra stars, 5/2 
Extra clears 
Perfects, 5/2 
RTUP GMOS: 4.6.6.0: v0rv'eo5eo-ess 3.09 
Perfections 2 
Second Grades, Standard Stoc 
Common stars, 6/2 $0.71@0.75 “fo. a 95 
Common stars, .89 
Common clears 1.80 2: 26 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
XXX. ores» 3.80 
DS. 6, 0.2 Ee (0 i $3.57@3.61 4,.45@4.50 
aes wy: ore 3.56@3.63 4.90@5.00 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 3.90@3.94 5.30@5.35 
XX 6/2, 16 orgs 1.80 


XX Eurekas (U. S.) 
XX Perfections (U. S.). 1. $9 
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CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 


Shingles 
Best Primes Economies 
Mee alceeaneae nen e Oe $5.38 $2.18 aaa 
By aieiewisateraca te ees 6.38 4.38 $3.43 
Be rccas Rasten wane REG 6.68 4.93 3.63 
CE CT 6.68 4.93 3.68 


Lath, %x1!% 
No. 2, 4-fvot 
$8.55 


REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices, f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 


No. 1, 4-foot No. 3, 4-foot 
$9.05 $4.05 


Bevel Siding, Yo-Inch, S1S1E 
c—Clear—, = ‘A'’'— “BB” 


3’-7’ 8'-20’ 3°-7’ 8'-20’ 3°-20’ 


AD ic cieie'e Sarees $37.25 $47.25 $34.25 $44.25 $33.25 
OS vckscasnscs 38.25 48.25 36.25 46.25 38.25 
OP dcasitintecws 37.25 47.26 35.26 45.25 37.25 


Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 
Ga on a “A” 


es 

sikal Os -20’ 3°-7' 8°-20’ 
St oe $55.25 $58.25 $53.25 $56.25 
9 | eee 59.25 62.25 57.25 60.25 
Sh are 73.75 76.75 71.75 74.75 
HxX10" nc cccccccee 80.75 83.75 78.75 81.75 
x12” coccccccece 82.75 85.75 80.75 83.75 


Random ms Rough or S2s, 5” and up, 8’ -20’ 


:. 1%” 2%” 4” 
$48.50 $67, 50 $67.50 $60.50 $0. 00 $78. 00 $82.00 $86.00 
Finish, Rough S2S or S4S 
“é 


l-inch— 3-4%’ 56-7’ 8-20° 3-4%' 5-7’ 8-20° 
ee $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 $47.50 $57.50 $83.60 





- sgusnews 52.5 62.50 94.50 47.5 57.5 89.50 
OS vsenciwe 59.50 69.50 96.50. 54.50 64.50 91.50 
Y Ageawee 54.50 64.50 94.50 49.50 59.50 89.50 
3 to 6” 52:50 62.50 2-005 47.60 G7.50 scccc 
Me sistance 4.50 74.50 94.50 69.50 69.50 89.50 
1 icwewes 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.50 80.50 93.50 
Te avanwee 7.50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.50 
HOOD 60k ence beses VEO’ isece iveas 89.50 
1% & 1%”"— 
rE emauuins $69.50 $69.50 $95.00 $64.50 $64.50 $90.50 
re ee 59.50 69.50 101.50 54.50 64.50 96.50 
ee anicedas 66.50 76.50 103.50 63.50 73.50 100.50 
Ore cers 61.50 71.50 101.50 56.50 66.50 96.50 
S166" ..6c« SREO G50 2.2.6 56.50 66.60 ..... 
D ekbacee 1.50 81.50 101.50 78.50 78.50 98.50 
ie -cnenese 92.50 92.50 105.50 89.50 89.50 102.50 
Tee bakenera 94.50 94.50 105.50 91.50 91.50 102.50 
MOE cen ceans seen FOE GO ksnes. cucen 97.50 
2-inch— 
we ‘Sccakes 57.50 67.50 93.50 52.50 62.50 88.50 
Oe eessuee 57.50 67.50 99.50 52.50 62.50 94.50 
E acpeaiecocs 64.50 74.50 101.50 61.50 71.50 98.50 
Oe. aie 59.60 69.50 99.50 54.50 64.50 94.50 
B10 6 ccc CEOS GEES cece 54.50 64.50 ..... 
Sos ees 79.50 79.50 99.50 76.50 76.50 96.50 
re 90.50 90.50 103.50 87.50 87.50 190 50 
eee 92.50 92.50 yoy 89.50 89.50 100.50 
C0 TE vik seccn. venus WOU ances cad an 95.50 


<" 22’ and 24’, add 6 to 8’-20'; 26’-32', add 


Wide “a homey ~~. or S2s, Random, all” ad 
1 


%-1%" 
ee silt re ey z $129. + $127. bo $131.00 $134, 50 
ae 127. 136.00 139.50 
7... 137, 80 134. 20 139 30 137, 00 141, 00 144.50 
20”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 137.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 — 


Clear and r—— Rough or = Sle 


Width— 6” 8” 2 6- 12” 
Thickness— 

D. eiunaaa eee a ae $110 $112 $112 $113 $114 $112 
OF ig ou Wile wena Aes 1160«=«117 118 119 117 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-32’, $14. 
PABBA EEABBAAAAEA: 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 36 


Chicago Building Permits 
Following are the comparative building permit 
totals for March and April, 19238, and April, 1922: 


pril, March, April, 
Permits for— 1922 1923 1923 
LO er 143 215 217 
Offices and hotels... 11 12 19 
Residences ......06 TOL 588 702 
Halls and churches. 1 4 7 
Apartments ......% 377 431 479 
Stores and offices... 9 5 4 
Stores and residences 16 25 10 
Stores and apart- 
MOEEE: veciccuees 46 52 35 
Miscellaneous ...... 1 a 4 
ct), as ae 1,315 1,337 1,477 
Li ee 1,050 1,163 1.310 
FPAMC oo. ccc $ a onan ates 


ee eeeeee 























On April 30th, 1923 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


of Illinois 


Distributors of 
-CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


Will move its New York Office 
from the present quarters at 
40 Rector Street to 


The PERSHING SQUARE BUILDING 
Forty-second Street and Park Avenue 
New York City 


Room 1537 Telephone: Vanderbilt 1937-1938 








Announcing Our New Location 


In New York City 


N APRIL 28th the above announcement was 
sent out to our customers in the vicinity of 
New York City. We are reproducing the announce- 
ment here for the benefit of those of our friends in 
the lumber trade who may have occasion to address 
us in New York or visit our offices. 


We herewith extend you an invitation to visit us in 
our new quarters just across the street from the 
Grand Central. Terminal. 


CHICAGO 


3067 McCormick Bldg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER Cd. of Lilinois 


9 


. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
311 California St. Central Bldg. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


NEW YORK 
Pershing Square Bldg. 


Che Pacific Lumber Co. 






= § 














We ship ‘‘ Cedar- 
chest ’”’ Closet Lin- 
ing in car lots or 
L.C. L. mixed with 
“QUALITY” 
OAK FLOORING 


A Field Worth Cultivating 


and one which has only been “ touched “ is that of lining clothes 
closets with Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar. 


“ Cedarchest” Closet Lining 


is manufactured from this moth-proof wood in %” x 2”, 24%” and 


3” widths. Investigate this profitable line today. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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West Coast Hemlock Finish 


Handled Right Made Right 
Is Right 


PARKER LUMBER & BOX CO. 


Everett, Wash. 
( The Pittsburgh of the West ) 
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‘The Steel Heart of Plaster 





“53556 Stops Fire-Prevents Cracks 











Business Pals— Lumber and Metal Lath 


ONSIDERING that the bulk of 
all the metal lath sold is used in 
connection with your main line— 
lumber, is there a reason in the 
world why you should let the profits 
from these metal lath sales go else- 
where? 
Every architect and contractor in 
your locality knows 


Aino urn 


Metal Lath 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 





Tell them that you can supply this 
crack preventing, fire resisting plaster- 
ing base, and then — watch results. 











Carefully developed “‘leads’”’ and generous 
supplies of “sales helps’ supplied to all 
North Western dealers. 





**Get going ’’ before the building season reaches its height. 









aaa EXPANDED WW METALCO.|Q tna 
— S samples. 


CHICAGO 





1213 Old Colony Building, 








NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 9.—Local trade in northern pine 
is confined largely to industrial items, but there 
are numerous inquiries from retail yards, indicat- 
ing a great deal of interest in this wood. No 
great offerings are being made on this market, 
and prices hold firmly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—A reduction in some 
grades of northern pine has been put into effect 
in this market during the last week or two. Nos. 
1 and 2 barn are down $3 to $5 and dressing lum- 
ber $7. Other grades have remained unchanged, 
The drop is due to changes made in some com- 
petitive woods. Demand is on a fairly satisfac- 
tory scale, but unsettlement of prices is causing 
purchasers to hold off. 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 8.—The last two 
weeks have seen some increase in the movement 
of northern pine stocks, altho real country trade 
will wait till seeding is out of the way and farm- 
ers can turn attention to building. City dealers 
have been moving a great deal of lumber to 
city building jobs. Some price revisions have 
been made, but there are no very great reduc- 
tions on any stocks. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Distributers find that 
supplies of northern pine are becoming a little 
more plentiful and selling pressure is becoming 
more noticeable. Prices are steady, however. 
Lower grades urgently wanted for boxboards and 
shook are very firm. Retail dealers are busy 
with the brisk business coming from spring 


builders. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, May 7.—Eastern spruce during the 
last week showed a tendency to give just a bit, 
but dealers say they have no complaints to make 
of the present movement of lumber. There is a 
little uncertainty in the air, however. In the face 
of it, prices are holding very strong. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—A careful survey of 
the market for eastern spruce indicates con- 
siderable reserve strength underlying the present 
situation. Retail buying has slackened some- 
what and yet prices are firmly held. Improve- 
ment in New England railroad service is bring- 
ing into the retail yards lumber ordered some 
time ago. Quotations: Dimension, railroad ship- 
ments, f. 0. b. Boston, 8-foot to 20-foot lengths, 
8-inch and under, $50; 9-inch, $51; 10-inch, $52; 
12-inch, $54. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $40; 
2x8, $48 to $49; 2x10, $49 to $50. Covering boards, 
5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, D1S, $39 
to $40; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $42 


and up. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 8.—Country post 
trade is light and will remain so until farmers 
can turn attention from putting in crops. Trade, 
however, has been seasonable. The pole market 
is unchanged, with an unusually large movement 
of the surplus stocks of shorter poles. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 9.—Hardwood trade is reported 
to be spotty, but aggregating into a good volume. 
Automobile and building interests are still ac- 
tively on the market, but the furniture industry, 
tho busy and consuming large quantities of 
lumber, is going slowly into commitments just 
now. Miscellaneous consumers are being con- 
stantly heard from. With the exception of red 
gum and FAS oak, every item on the hardwood 
list appears strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 8.—There is not much 
improvement in the hardwood market, imme- 
diate orders being somewhat restricted and 
prices showing a softening tendency. This is 
especially noticeable in gums and elm. Mills 
report production as picking up. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Hardwood prices are 
somewhat easier in some cases and common 
grades are in a little better supply. The demand 
is fair. Industrial plants are generally buying 
stocks as needed. Interior trim and flooring are 
counted on to do better this month. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 8—Southern hardwood 
prices are fairly firm. Gum is in better demand 
than the other woods, the call coming chiefly 
from furniture factories. Shipments have 
dropped off considerably. White and red oak 
4/4, FAS, continue to decline slightly because 
the demand for these items is not keeping pace 
with the purchases of the flooring factories in 
the lower grades. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 8.—Trade continues 
in about the same volume as for last week, al- 
tho there has been a slight improvement in the 
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a 
movement of yard stock during the last two 
weekS aS compared with the preceding few 
weeks. Dealers are encountering the usual diffi- 
wity in obtaining desired stocks. Flooring is 
moving @ little more freely. 


New Orleans, La., May 7.—Demand from the 
furniture industry is reported slackening a little 
as the furniture show season approaches. Ac- 
ve buying by the automobile industry contin- 
yes. Prices are pretty well maintained, altho 
wd gum quotations are a little weak. Produc- 
on is gaining as weather and water conditions 
improve. Car supply is fair. 


New York, May 7.—Maple flooring is unusually 
garce and other grades of the same wood are 
none too plentiful. Birch is also scarce, and the 
jemand is heavy. Oak flooring is more abun- 
jant than maple, but none of the dealers is over- 
pyrdened with stock. The vast majority of 
nardwood items have remained stationary for the 
week. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 7.—The market 
ig showing activity, all hardwoods coming in for 
their share of attention from consumers. Fac- 
tory demand continues to take most of the stock 
qvailable. Dealers are beginning to get a part 
of the new cut, 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—The hardwood mar- 
yet is easier with an increase in production and 
gmething of a slackening in demand. Yard de- 
mand is good and yard buyers are beginning to 
get caught up in their demand for flooring. The 
factory trade, while stocks of most items are not 
heavy, has so many orders ahead that will not 
be delivered for some time, that factory buyers 
are now placing orders for stock for their more 
immediate requirements only. There is a good 
demand for oil rig timbers and for bridge and 
road material. There is also a good call for 


piling. 


Houston, Tex., May 8.—Hardwood stocks are 
almost entirely depleted. The demand is firm 
for all items except red gum. Ash is perhaps 
strongest of all, with oak for flooring next in 
line. A few of the eastern Texas mills are 
scheduled to open during the coming week, but 
the rest will probably be about three weeks in 
resuming full time operation. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 7.—The hardwood trade 
is showing considerable firmness and a fair vol- 
ume of business is reported. But the buying lull 
which struck the market several weeks ago still 
continues. Dealers’ stocks are still fair, but are 
being reduced by deliveries. Factory demand is 
steady, with box, automobile, furniture and 
musical instrument concerns the best customers. 
Railroad orders are good. Shipments are fairly 
prompt. Dry stocks in the harids of mills are 
not heavy. Prices are firm. Oak sells as follows 
at the Ohio River: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 

FAS com. com. com. 
Oe $165 $95 $55 

EIEN: s sccisitiersineceeineoe a 125 85 56 $20 

Boston, Mass., May 7.—The New England 


market for hardwoods is strong and active. 
Maple is in keen demand. A great deal of maple 
has gone into hardwood flooring and now users 
are having difficulty in finding enough for their 
requirements. The higher grades of maple are 
fetching about $10 more than in April. There is 
a strong call for poplar, especially from build- 
rs’ finish mills and clock factories. Automo- 
bile interests are buying ash, birch and oak ex- 
tensively. Flooring mills using native beech, 
birch and maple are competing wtih woodwork- 
ing and bobbin and spool mills for birch logs. 
Quotations: FAS, inch, ash, white, $125 to $130; 
basswood, $105 to $115; beech, $95 to $100; birch, 
red, $150 to $160; sap, $125 to $130; maple, $115 
to $125; oak, white, plain, $135 to $145; quartered, 
$155 to $165; poplar, $135 to $143. Western floor- 
Ing, $#x2%, clear: Beech, $98 to $103.50; birch, 
$108.50 to $113.50; maple, $113.50 to $118.50. 


HEMLOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—Hemlock prices have 
been advanced during the last week or two, 75 
cents to $2, the latter figure being for the longer 
lengths of dimension. Prices seem bound to re- 
main at a fairly strong level. 

_ New York, May 7.—Eastern hemlock is coming 
i much better than any time this year, but it’is 
finding the dealers well stocked with the western 
Variety. Quotations on west Coast stock were 
Slightly easier than the week before. 


ante Tonawanda, N. Y., May 7.—A healthy 
— continues to manifest itself, tho some 
or difficulties have been encountered by con- 














Mercury Handles 
200,000! Daily 


In hauls ranging from fifty 
yards to one-half mile, the Mer- 
cury Tractor handles on an aver- 
age of 200,000 feet daily for the 
Illinois Lumber Yards, Cairo, III, aay Ea 
during their busy season, accord- Type L “Twin-3" 
ing to J. M. Coleman, manager. 









Says Mr. Coleman regarding 
the upkeep cost of the Mercury: 


“We can truthfully state that 
the upkeep and repairs for our 
electric tractor have been prac- 
tically nil over the past three 
years during which time the ma- 


chine has been constantly in One — Magptsy ~ Dur. 
operation.” @Ver, Van, Rinne, S€aso,, 
a dai, ‘Se Of a BNI, With, 

When you need additional 20,0995 


009 92 
lumber hauling equipment, don’t Set 


fail to investigate the Mercury. 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 
4118 South Halsted St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Mercury isis, 
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Timber Properties 





Timber Estimates and Appraisals 


JAMES D. LACEY & Co. 





Loans to Lumber and Paper Manufacturers 
Lumber and Paper Securities 


LACEY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


f 
tt 350 Madison Ave. Henry Building 
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The Lumber Industry Buying More 
Sewell Wheels Than Ever Before 


The year 1923 sees a more pronounced appreciation of the economy of 
Cushion Wheels on the part of the lumber industry, than ever before in 
Sewell history. Small firms, as well as large corporations which have 
already invested as high as $50,000, $70,000 and $90,000 in Sewell Wheels, 
have given an actual and an impressive demonstration of their belief in 
Sewell economy by re-ordering in the first few months of the present year. 




















These Lumber Firms Have Re-Ordered 
Sewell Wheels This Year 
HEITMAN Lpzr. Co. Chicago, IIl. 
BLACKER & SHEPHERD LzBr. Co. Boston, Mass. 
Braun LuMBER COMPANY Detroit, Mich. 
Downes Lp. Co. Boston, Mass. 
W. J. Nuss Ler. & Suppty Co. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
GoopaL Lpgr. Co. New Carlisle, Ohio 
Detroit Lgr. Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Brooks Bros. Lgr. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
West Sipe Lepr. Co. Dayton, Ohio 
_ The Resiliency LaKewoop Lr. Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
is built in the wheel Wuirte Bros. Harpwoop Lpr. San Francisco, Calif. 
= is the Rubber Flange ScHWAGER NETTLETON Lar. Co. Seattle, Wash. 
onstruction of Sewell Gepuarpt Weucuet Lpr. Co. Dayton, Ohio 
Wheels | _ that DOUBLES MontcomMery Bros. & Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
the resiliency of the live mai 
rubber cushion through Hiccins LuMBER Co. Louisville, Ky. 
years of service. 
It is this Rubber Flange 
a ggg that gives 
ewell Wheels the RE- 
QUIRED DEGREE of re- SPECIFY 
siliency for FULL protec- SEWELL 
Ee of bye ease and tires CUSHION 
rom roa jars. 
WHEELS 
On Your New Trucks 











Sewell Cushion Wheel Company, Detroit 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 
Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 


Sewell Cushion Wh 











: : Based reports West 
Fir Lumber Production and Sales Chart 5*4eports West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Jan Feb. Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May. June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. MjL ft. 
Year 1921 Year 1922 Year 1923 


et 


sR NUURoURE 
Oi 


OUOUOUOYOUO WOOO WO4d UA, OMOUOUOWOWO: 








Explanation. Solid black above base line indicates excess sales 
over production per month. Black below line indicates sales 
less than production, 


This Chart compiled and published monthly in ‘‘American 
Lumberman”’ by 


SOO SSBB EOUU SAUNA 


— 


Worth Lumber Company 


“Buy Fir of Worth” Harry I. Worth, President White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Your Fir orders will be handled as tho you were on the Coast giving them your personal attention. 











|) 
tractors. Dealers state that the prevalence of , 
healthy market and a none too plentiful supply 
have tended to create stronger prices. An ag. 
vance of $2 is reported all thru the list during 
the last week. The advance is being paid readily 
where the desired stock is available. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—There is a strong mar. 
ket for building items on the hemlock list. Wegt 
Coast hemlock has been coming forward more 
freely of late, but most of it has been sold before 
arrival. Offerings of Pennsylvania stock are very 
moderate. Eastern hemlock dry enough for jm. 
mediate use is hard to find in desirable grades 
and sizes. The supply of boards is extremely 
limited. There has been recent dealing in rap. 
dom lengths at $39 and $40. Chances to buy 
12-foot clipped boards at $40 are eagerly 
snapped up. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 9.—Tho yards are transacting 
a big volume of business, fir distributers say 
that little wholesale buying is being done at 
this time, but as stocks are gradually being re. 
‘duced they expect a big pick-up in demand 
shortly. Such transit cars as arrive move 
readily into consumption, provided they are well 
loaded, and there is no pressure to sell from 
any direction. It isa little easier to place orders, 
but withal not easy, as mill stocks have not 
been materially improved anywhere. Prices 
hold well. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 8.—The revival of 
building in the city and country is resulting in 
increased demands for fir stocks, but retailers 
have difficulty in placing orders for mixed cars, 





San Francisco, Calif., May 5.—Conditions are 
firm in the fir market. There is a good Cali- 
fornia demand, and with building active in San 
Francisco, prices are well maintained. The base 
price delivered San Francisco on rough common 
is about $31. Logs are scarce and high in 
the Northwest. San Francisco mill agents and 
commission men have good inquiries and the 
principal difficulty is to get orders accepted by 
the mills. 


New York, May 7.—A faHing off in arrivals of 
fir and red cedar shingles is expected here asa 
result of labor troubles on the Coast. At this 
time, there is no perceptible decrease. A num- 
ber of transit shipments that had bunched up in 
the harbor during the last few weeks are now 
practically disposed of. All retail yards in the 
city and vicinity are more than well filled with 
fir. 


Seattle, Wash., May 5.—The fir market con- 
sistently maintains its strength thruout the list. 
There is a noticeable shortage of No. 2 boards 
and shiplap and dimension, the west Coast ap- 
parently having been swept clean of those items, 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Sales managers 
report a little better demand for fir in the middle 
West, but otherwise the demand continues slow. 
There still are a good many transit cars being 
offered and in most cases they are selling around 
list. Some cars have been sold as low as 4 
dollar off list. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Wholesalers are ex- 
periencing less difficulty in placing orders with 
mills. Prices are still strong, however, the more 
popular items especially so, but producers are 
more lenient in quoting on regular stock. An 
average yard schedule of dimension can be 
bought here this week at $44 to $45, f. 0. b. Bos- 


ton. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—No change in North 
Carolina pine prices has taken place, altho some 
wholesalers say it is a little easier now to obtain 
stocks. They are hopeful that the big volume of 
building now being done and in sight will not 
bring about any higher prices for stock. 


New York, May 7.—Shipments have been very 
good of late, much to the satisfaction of New 
York dealers who had labored under various Vi- 
cissitudes for months. Prices show no change. 


Baltimore, Md., May 7.—Some North Carolina 
pine dealers report that rather large quantities of 
1-inch boards are now on the wharves and that 
there is a possibility of a reaction in price. Other 
stocks are none too plentiful, and the range of 
quotations still shows decided firmness or an up* 
ward tendency. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Trade in North Caro- 
line pine is running along on a fairly even basis. 
Recent improvement in the movement of F 
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road shipments has taken the edge off the eager- 
ness of some buyers. Prices are steady. Rough 
edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, sells at $71 to $75. 
quotations: Shortleaf flooring, 1x4, A rift, $96.75; 
B rift, $91.75; C rift, $80; B&better flat, $65. 
partition, B&better, %x3%, $66.25. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 9.—Local distributers report a 
pig inquiry from city and country yards in this 
territory for western pines, and while orders 
are not yet of any considerable volume they are 
expected soon to develop into such. Industrial 
demand is good and inquiries for shop items 
many. Tho stocks as a whole are improved over 
afew months ago, it is still difficult to get what 
jgwanted. There is a particular scarcity of Nos. 
sand 4 common. Some low prices are being 
made here and there on surplus items, but the 
market as a whole remains firm at the level 
established some weeks ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 8.—Due partly to the 
continued high level of prices in western pine 
stocks, many dealers here have turned to 
cheaper woods whose source of supply is closer 
at hand. ‘The chief reason, however, for the 
light demand lies in the unwillingness of dealers 
to anticipate forward needs and their tendency 
to delay ordering until actual consumptive de- 
mand sets in. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 5.—Production holds 
up pretty well in the California white and sugar 
pine region, despite the agitation by the I. W. 
W., and there is not a great shortage of labor. 
Inquiries continue for shop and uppers both in 
white and sugar pine, altho some eastern buyers 
are holding off to see if there will be a recession 
in prices when the new cut comes into the mar- 
ket. From present indications prices will be 
maintained and there will be a market for all that 
can be produced. There is a heavy demand for 
shook, and dry box lumber is scarce. 


New York, May 7.—Arrivals of western white 
pine are keeping up well, but are not being 
picked up as eagerly as they were two weeks 
ago.’ Prices are fairly firm, with supplies a little 
more than sufficient to meet the demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Prices on shop lum- 
ber are showing greater strength, some mills 
having readjusted prices to the extent of $3 
to $5 to bring them in line with other mills. The 
demand for shop lumber is good. Yard demand 
ls about the same. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Readjustments of 
western pine prices late in April have failed to 
stimulate the interest of buyers here who are 
disposed to negotiate cautiously and to antici- 
pate the possibility of further declines. Reduc- 
tions of $5 to $10 have been made on Idaho white 
Dine. Quotations: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 com...$66.50 $67.50 $66.50 $69.50 $73.00 
No. 2 com... 62.50 63.50 61.00 61.00 63.50 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif... May 5.—The redwood 
market is strong with a steady California de- 
mand. Spring buying for the eastern market has 
been very good and inquiries are about normal. 
Stocks are broken at the mills, which are sold 
ahead for several months. Dry clears are scarce 
and prices are well maintained on all grades. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Redwood continues in 
g00d demand both in the industrial and building 
line. Prices are very strong. The late spring 
held back the market and now that warmer 
weather has arrived business is picking up fast. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 9.—A heavy volume of retail 
business is transacted in this city, but wholesale 
‘rade is comparatively dull. The cause is the 
heavy Stocks which yards are carrying as a re- 
sult of recent heavy receipts. Distributers 
‘ay that at the present rate of retail sales it 
pie not take long before these stocks have be- 
on materially reduced, and they expect big 
uying to develop before this month is out. The 
current feature of southern pine trade here is 
the demand for. practically all of the lower 
grades, for both cheap building and crating 
Purposes. Prices hold up well. 


F Cincinnati, Ohio, May 8.—Southern pine orders 
fi OW some improvement in volume. Prices are 
— the fact that retail yards have little 
and on hand assures a fairly good volume of 

Siness thru the building season. The glut of 








Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Successors to Lumber and Shingle 
Business formerly conducted by 
Carstens & Earles, Incorporated. 


Established 1891 


Export and Domestic Shippers 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


AND 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

















We Are In the Market 


FOR CLEAR, SOUND HARD MAPLE, 
BEECH OR BIRCH SQUARES 


free of all defects and thoroughly seasoned. Each piece to meas- 
ure as below; free of end checks, reasonably straight grained, 
and straight. 
ITEM No. (1) 1” full x 1” full—30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60, 
66, and 72” long. 
(2) 1%” x 1%” —24” and up, random 
| en 3. 
(3) 14%” x1%4%"—42, 48, 54, 60, 66, & 72”. 
(6) 1%” full x 1%” full—66 and 72” long. 
(9) 2” x 2”—14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 42, 
48” and multiples. 
(9a) 2%” x 24%”—22” and multiples. 
(10) 3” x 3”—28” and multiples. 
(12) 1%” full x 2”—38 and 40” long. 
(13) 13%” full x 2”—38 and 40” long. 


Our principal requirements are 


Item No. 1—1”x1”x48”. 

Item No. 3—1144x114’x48” and 54”. 
Item No. 6—114”x11y"x5 V4 and 6’. 
Item No. 12 and No. 13. 


We will be glad to give you approximate 
quantity of each length we use; and 


WILL BE PLEASED TO RECEIVE YOUR BEST PRICE 


Delivered Piqua, Ohio and Marquette, Mich. 


The Piqua Handle & Mfg. Company 


PIQUA, OHIO 


| 
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transit cars in Cincinnati has been relieved and 
cars are moving thru with more rapidity. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The southern pine de- 
mand is not very brisk, but wholesalers say they 
are getting orders enough to cover the amount 
of stock which they are able to obtain. Mills 
do not appear to have accumulated much lumber 
in most cases and prices hold steady. 


New Orleans, La., May 7.—Mill reports for the 
week indicate a slight decline of orders, a small 
gain in production, and shipment volume about 
on a par with tuat of the preceding week. Sales 
offices report a steady and active demand, at- 
tributing the mill showing of decline in orders 
booked to mill stock conditions that necessitate 
declination of much offered business. Car sup- 
ply is easy on the whole. Prices are well held. 


New York, May 7.—High grade southern pine 
flooring is still very scarce, and it is said that a 
further rise has been checked for fear of coming 
into contact with some grades of hardwood fioor- 
ing. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Southern pine sales 
managers appear to be disappointed in the volume 
of business. Buying in this market has been 
largely in the Southwest in the last week. Not- 
withstanding the lull in the market, prices are 
showing more firmness in a number of items, tho 
there is great variety. Mixed car orders are 
hard to place and prices on them are stronger 
than on straight cars. Such items as 8-inch 
No. 2 and No. 3 boards, B flooring and edge 
grain flooring are particularly strong. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Southern pine distrib- 
uters find business rather dull in New England 
this week, compared to the eager buying of a 
month or so ago. Some disposition on the part 
of sellers to stimulate interest by offering con- 
cessions is noted, altho the mills are generally 
pretty firm about maintaining their lists. Roof- 
ers have softened a little this week. Longleaf 
dimension prices are steady. Quotations: Long- 
leaf flooring, 1x4, A rift, $102.50; B rift, $97.50; 
C rift, $88.50; B&better flat, $67. Partition, 
B&better, %x3%, $67.75; No. 2 common, 1x6, air 
dried, $34 to $35; 1x10, kiln dried, $38.50 to $39.50. 


Houston, Tex., May 8.—Southern pine items 
all along the list have been strengthened by a 
fortnight of bright sunshine. Yard stocks partic- 
ularly have strengthened, and timbers of all kinds 
are in firmer demand than last week. 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 8.—The cypress market 
remain firm with a fairly satisfactory volume of 
business. Cypress has retained a more even 
tenor than most woods. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The cypress market 
shows a fair amount of activity. Buyers are 
cautious about taking on much stock ahead, as 
they feel that the amount of building trade may 
show a decline because of the higher wages paid 
to labor in a number of different lines. 


New Orleans, La., May 7.—The local demand 
for cypress is good; prices are unchanged and 
shipments in good volume. It is reported in 
some quarters that demand from certain of the 
metropolitan centers displays a present slacken- 
ing tendency, attributed to a prospective slow- 
down of building activities caused by mounting 
labor and construction costs. Production rules 
steady and car supply is satisfactory. 


New York, May 7.—Cypress is very scarce, if 
dry stock is wanted. Mixed cars are hard to 
purchase. Trim and molding and all random 
yards stock are scarce. Prices have been sta- 
tionary for the week. 


Baltimore, Md., May 7.—The demand for cy- 
press appears to be unabated, and mills are get- 
ting enough or even more orders than they can 
take care of. The market is helped by the high 
range of other woods. Cypress stocks held here 
are insignificant. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—There is a good in- 
quiry for cypress, but it is hard to place orders 
which call for much of an assortment in the 
common grades. Factory stock is selling well. 
Prices are very firm. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—The local demand for 
cypress, altho still very fair indeed, is hardly 
so good as a short time ago. Quite.a lot of 
lumber has recently come thru from the South, 
due to the lifting of railroad embargoes. Prices 
are very firm, especially for thick stock. Quota- 
tions: FAS, 4/4, $105 to $113.50; 5/4, $110 to 
$118.50; 6/4, $110 to $121.50; 8/4, $121 to $131; 
12/4, $145 to $150; selects, 4/4, $91 to $99; 5/4 
and 6/4, $96 to $104; 8/4, $111 to $115; 12/4, $120 
to $125; shop, 4/4, $54 to $64; 5/4 and 6/4, $75 to 
$80; 8/4, $85 to $90; 12/4, $95 to $105. 
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Manufacturers of all kinds of Trailers 
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Cuts Cost of 
Hauling Lumber 


To get that lumber of yours to the 2 
railroad siding at low cost, use Miami , 
Will double the hauling ca- 
pacity of your trucks without appre- 3 
ciable increase in cost of operation. ; 

Oversize and over strength construc- 
tion makes the Miami an unusually 
good trailer for heavy hauling on rough 4. 
Write for illustrated folders. 


» The Miami Trailer Co. 


Miami Trailers 





1. Every part built to 
stand strain much 
greater than needed. 


Adjustable pole 
takes care of long 
or short loads. 


Backed by eight 
years of success— 
first Miami still in 
use. 


Four different sizes 
of lumber trailers. 
1-, 2-, 3-, and 6- to 
10-ton models. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 7.—The shingle trade jg 
not as active as it has been, as retailers are 
disposed to look for lower prices and are taking 
stock only for immediate needs. The market jg 
unsettled, with extra clears quoted at $5.14 ang 
stars at $4.33 for all rail delivery. Building jg 
active. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 8.—Prevailing quota. 
tions today on red cedar shingles showed a 
weakening in clears, prices ranging from $3.30 
to $3.45. Stars hold their own a little better, be. 
ing quoted at $2.70 and $2.75. 


New Orleans, La., May 7.—Cypress shingles 
and lath continue to sell ahead of production 
with acceptances rather closely restricted to 
mixed car orders and prices firm but without 
reported change. Pine lath are reported in fair 
request. 


New York, May 7.—Eastern spruce lath have 
sagged approximately $1 in the last week. Prices 
range from $9 to $9.25, with a few sales as low as 
$8.50. Yards are well supplied with shingles, es- 
pecially red cedars, and quotations are not so 
strong as they were a week ago. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 7.—There is a fairly 
steady demand for shingles, buying on the part 
of country dealers being the best feature. City 
dealers are still pretty heavily stocked and are 
buying in small quantities. Prices have slumped 
recently, the decline being about 1@ to 15 cents 
on red cedar extra clears and stars. Some de- 
mand for British Columbias XXXXX has devel- 
oped. Receipts are good and transit cars are 
fairly numerous. Lath trade is steady and 
prices are firm. 


Seattle, Wash., May 5.—Red cedar shingles are 
again marking time, due to combined causes of 
log shortage and lack of demand. There have 
been rather considerable shutdowns during the 
last two weeks. Stocks are ample, with the 
market barely steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—It is hard to move 
cars of shingles, a good many of them going into 
storage. Nominal prices here are $3.50 for clears 
and $2.75 for stars. Siding still is selling well 
and just enough of it is offered to keep prices 
steady around $43 to $44. The demand for lath 
is good and southern pine mills are having no 
trouble getting $6. 


Houston, Tex., May 8.—Shingles were firm this 
week for the first time in a month. Return to 
fair weather has set a pace for building, which 
is certain to bring an increase in a demand for 
both shingles and lath. The latter have been in 
firm demand for about two weeks. 

Boston, Mass., May 7.—Demand for shingles 
has expanded with the arrival of warmer 
weather. Retail yards are doing a substantial 
volume of business and buying accordingly this 
week. Red cedar shingles sell at steady prices, 
good makes of British Columbia XXXXX fetch- 
ing $6.25 to $6.40. White cedars are firm, extras 
moving at $6.50 and clears at $5.50 to $5.75. The 
recent softening of lath quotations after the 
spirited boom has resulted in making retailers 
very cautious about buying more than they need 
for immediate requirements. Boston yards are 
now reluctant to pay more than $8.50 for 1%- 
inch lath and $9.50 for 154-inch. There is a fairly 
brisk call for furring and 1x2 is fetching $40 to 
$41. Offerings of spruce and pine clapboards are 
light and prices are firmly held. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—Trade in mahogany is 
brisk and prices are firmly held. Thick stock in 
the higher grades is scarce and No. 2 common 
thicker than 6/4 is practically out of the market. 
Veneers are very active at 1% to 15 cents 4 
square foot, anything with an attractive figure 
fetching 10 cents or more. A lot of mahogany 
is going into builders’ finish this spring: Quota- 
tions: 

4/4 5/4,6/4&8/4 10/4&12/4 


1 ts ee ee $210 $215 $220@230 

INO. 2. GOM 6 oie e580 175 ' 195 185@190 

BVO: BO CORMNs 0 .si.sis eee 110 115 120@130 
BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—The New England mar- 
ket for all sorts of packing lumber is strong and 
active. The general industrial activity is bring- 
ing a heavy consumption of boxing and crating 
stock. Boxboard and shook mills are running 
on full time and most of them are sold well 
ahead of production. Price lists are firmly held. 
Quotations: Boxboards, inch, square edge pine, 
$40 and up; round edge pine, $35 and up; round 
edge, mixed, mostly spruce, fir and hemlock, $25 
and up. 
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Why Patronize the Local Lumber Dealer?’ 





h h 
Existence of a Local Lumber Yard What Is It? 





IT is the most economical way of 
distributing building materials. 


In fact it would be impossible to 
buy all of the material to build a home 
from any one factory or mill. 


THE materials you use in your home, 
for instance, are produced or manufac- 
tured in all parts of the United States. 


HERE are some examples: Lime, 
Cement, Plaster, Brick, Tile etc. are 
produced only in certain sections and 
must be shipped in carload lots. 


LuMBER, including framing mater- 
ial (2x4’s etc.), sheathing, floor lining, 
roof boards, finishing, interior trim, 
porch flooring, hardwood flooring 
etc. etc. is not all produced in one 
section and manufactured in one plant 
but some comes from northern Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota and 
some from the Pacific Coast; while 
other items come from the South. 


THE building paper, asphalt shin- 
gles, windows, doors, paint, varnish 
etc. come from different factories scat- 
tered over a large territory; while 
cedar shingles most always come from 


the Pacific Coast. 
THis material has to be unloaded 


and a great deal of it kept under cover 
until ready to be used. Someone has 
to do this and pay cash for the mater- 
ial long before it is used. When they 
do, they help support and improve the 
locality in which they live. 


"THEREFORE the natural and sen- 
sible way is to buy these materials in 
carload lots, paying but one freight, 
and assembling or concentrating all 
of these in one local yard. 


You patronize the local lumber 
yard because you have confidence in 
those who own and operate it and 
because it is the most economical and 
sensible way of buying what you need. 


Here Is Ammunition for Your Advertising 


*From a small circular distributed by Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


SINGLE COPY 25 CENTS 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 
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STARK 





The LAST QUALITY € 
WORD ix SERVICE 


BRAND 
CYPRESS— 


Lumber 


Dimension 


HARDWOODS— 


Band sawn 


Kiln dried 
Rough or Surfaced 
All thicknesses 


VENEERS— 


Door, Panel, 
Piano Rim, 
Cypress Battery 


—MIXED WITH— 
OAK FLOORING 
“Chickasaw 


Brand” ; 











General Offices: 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Inventive Genius Has 


Wrought Real Wonders 


Inventive genius has wrought real wonders in perfecting 
the band mill and other woodworking machinery. But we 
are not content with mere perfection of equipment. We 
supplement this with utmost skill and with infinite atten- 
tion to detail in our manufacturing processes. This ac- 
per counts for the uniform excellence of our air or kiln-dried 


CYPRESS—HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING—VENEERS 


Three band mills, veneer factory and planing mill, 
cutting 65,000,000 feet a year, and kiln-drying capacity 
of 1,000,000 feet a month, enable us to offer manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers a wider range of selec- 
tions than ever before and to furnish quick service in 
Stock straight or mixed cars. Try us today. 


JAMES E. STARK & COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Chicago Offices: 
25 N. DEARBORN ST. 




















ARKANSAS OAK 


for flooring 


It is easier to sell a well-known brand of any- 
thing. Your customers have greater confi- 
dence in its value. Stock “Perfection” Brand 
Oak Flooring—the flooring with a long estab- 
lished reputation. 


We have two large plants manufacturing “Perfection” 
brand, plain and quarter sawed. This insures depend- 
able service. Write today for full details. Watch 
for our national advertisements. 


ARKANSAS OAK 
FLOORING COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Every Buyer 
Gets It Here 


When buyers for industrial plants, 
factories and retail yards buy from us 
they have absolute assurance of receiv- 
ing the grades ordered for the reason 
we bill direct from the mill. You can 
obtain the same service on orders for 


Northern Hardwood 


-and Hemlock Lumber 


And we solicit the opportunity to co- 
operate with you on future orders. We 
want to show you some of the advan- 
tages of our special lumber sales service. 
Drop us a line today about your require- 
ments. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
twieultai tie, Lumber Co. 


National Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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